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HUNGARIAN LYRICS PROM PETOFI. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I. 


Two kinds of death are waiting me, 
And | wonder which will be mine: 
Whether | am to die of hunger, 
Or famished for lack of wine! 











Il 


Am I dreaming, or do I see? 

Is it you, or me, 

Or merely a mortal maiden 

With sorrow laden ? 

Be she fairy, 

Light and airy, 

What do I care, below or ahove me, 
On land or in air, 

If only my darling love me? 





IIL. 


SINCE trees have buds, I will be a tree, 
A blossom, my love, if you are the dew, 
Or the dew, dear heart, if the light be you; 
That either away our souls may flee. 
If you, sweet girl, are the heavens that burn, 
Then I there a twin®ling star shall be; 
But should you into a Gehenna turn, 
Among the lost ones look for me. 





IV. 


LARGE as this world of ours may be, 
So small art thou, my dove, to me; 

But if I were of thee possessed, 
Whoever could might have all the rest. 


Thou art the day, and [ the night, 

Fulfilled of thy darkness which is light: 

If only our darkness would melt into one, 
What could I care for the break of the sun? 


Look no more this way, lower your eyes, 
Or my soul will be their sacrifice; 

But if on me they will not turn, 

I am dust already, and in the urn! 


-* 
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BIRD AND BIRD-CATCHER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF HENRIK IBSEN. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 











As a boy a trap I fashioned, 
Caught within its bars a linnet; 
Saw, with wanton glee impassioned, 
How the poor bird fluttered in it. 


As into the house my captive 

Swift I bore, my joy was hightened; 
There the bird with wrathful glances 

And with threatening starts I frightened. 


When at length I grew a-weary 
And my wanton mood had shifted, 

*Neath the table I concealed me, 
Warily the door I lifted! 


Lo, his wings how glad he stretches, 
Out to life and freedom speeding; 
Dashes headlong—’gainst the window, 
And lies senseless, crushed and bleeding! 


Captured bird, thou hast thy vengeance! 
Now the boy imprisoned shivers 

Iu a cage, where he, bewildered, 
Beats against his bars and quivers. 


For at him, through prison grating, 
Stares an eye with terror in it; 

And this eye sends shudders through him, 
As his frightened once the linnet. 


And when oft ajar he fancies 
Is the window, freedom lures him! 
With a broken wing he tumbles 
In the cage which still jmmyzyes him. 
NEW Yorx Crrv, tere 


THE POET TO HIS SONG. 


BY GERTRUDE HALL, 





O Song, he said, dear Song, that I should harm thee; 
Even I, whose helpless, lovely child thou art; 

Even I, the best drops of whose heart’s blood warm thee— 
Wrong thee, whose singing life comes from my heart! 


O Song, dear Song, it is not.so forever 

That sins of mine weigh down thy poor, white wings; 
That, for I am a man, thy breath must savor 

Of clay when most immortally it sings. 


A little while, then humbled and forgiven 
In his long home thy poet lieth low; 

And as his features fade thy pulses liven, 
Thou waxest great upon bis overthrow. 

The stain dies slowly from thy wings; the earthy, 
Even as his faults and frailty, are forgot; . 

Pure art thou, and if he were all unworthy, 
Thou standest on thine own rights—he is not. 

O Song, he said, dear Song, bis strange unkindness 
Forgive thy poet—’tis his bitter fate; 

Bear but a little with the cold world’s blindness— 
Indeed, thou hast not very long to wait.. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CITY OF DIONYSIUS. 


BY CARL BAILEY HURST. 





DepRIVED of historical associations, Syracuse would 
have little more to attract attention than other Sicilian 
towns. The famous Syracuse of antiquity “‘ the great- 
est of Greek, the fairest of all cities,” has succumbed, 
after many changes of fortune, to the ruthless hand of 
man.and to the slower but more relentless hand of 
time, The present city is built on the site of the oldest 
pit of the ancient metropolis. Its appearance is de- 
cidedly modern, and by nomeansimposing. Thestreets 
are narrow, and for the most part without sidewalks, 
The houses are small and covered with balconies, whicb, 
besides allowing the people to get a smell of sea air, 
also answer the more prosaic purpose of drying clothes, 

The complete change between the ancient and mod- 
ern aspect of Syracuse is easily understood when we 
recall its stormimgs and sackings by a half-dozen 
races. Even ruinsare pitably scarce, A few pillars, 
battered and alone, the emptied catacombs, and the long 
curves of seats in the Greek theater, are about all the 
visible remains of the real city of Dionysius. From 
these meager traces we can only conjure up, with the 
aid of historical records, its former beauty and strength. 
The same hills and plains are here, The identical harbor 
where Athenian and Syracusan galleys fought with 
desperate energy now serves as a mooring for peaceful 
vessels. From many a vantage-point we can see the 
snowy Aicna, which in past days of philosophical grop- 
ing was clothed with supernatural attributes; and the 
sky to-day wears the same soft blue that fascinated 
Theocritus. Only the barely discernible imprint of the 
old inhabitants remains, and we must by trick of fancy 
imagine their ancient fanes and ramparts. 

Among the few ruins of the former city the Greek 
theater is the Jeast mutilated. It dates from the fifth 
century before Christ, and is hewn from a rocky hillside. 
Altho broken or worn away in portions, we may still 
observe the tiers of seats in their graceful semicircular 
lines. The structure was, of course, devoid of roof when 
perfect, and the spectators might look out on the wa- 
ters of the Great Bay if interest flagged in the perform- 
ance below. It is probable that here were acted for the 
first time the playsof Epicharmus, a native of Syracuse, 
and the father of dramatic comedy. 

A short distance beyond the theater we come to one of 
the most curious of Syracusan objects of interest, the 
so-called Ear of Dionysius. This remarkable contriv- 
ance is an enormous cell excavated in acliff in shape of 
the letter S,two hundred and ten feet in length, and 
gradually contracting at one end. 1t possesses remark- 
able acoustic properties, and has been arbitrarily dubbed 
with its present name because the tyrant is known to 
have constructed dungeons of euch peculiarity that from 
some point every sound, even a whisper was audible. 
By this method he could ascertain whether his prisovers 
were indeed his enemies. The chief entrance to this 
cave is in one of the disused Greek quarrios, which are 
characteristic features of Syracuse, 


The most picturesque quarry is the one near | 


feet below the level of the surrounding land. After 
the disastrous termination of the great Sicilian 
expedition, it is said that seven thousand Athenians 
were confined in this basin, and that here they 
languished for months, until the survivors were 
sold into slavery and those alone released who could 
ably recite the verses of Euripides. The broad floor of 
the quarry is now overgrown with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, Masses of ivy creep here and there up the precip- 
itous walls and massive monoliths which tower to a 
level with the surrounding ground. Light green almond 
trees, a wealth of many-hued flowers, and lemon trees 
ladened with fruit, cluster thickly at the bottom. From 
the top of this artificial ravine we can see shepherds 
and goat-herds guarding their flocks for miles along 
the incomparably blue Ionian sea. 

The catacombs of Syracuse are among the best in the 
world, and, while not so large as those of Rome, the 
corridors and vaults are higher and wider, and with 
more frequent openings for light and air. Hardly a 
decipherable frescoe is left, and, with trifling excep- 
tions, the epitaphs have been tranferred to the town 
Museum. 

While going over the rocky wastes which were a large 
part of the site of the ancient city, one canvot forget that 
it is all classic; that here Hellenic culture had a brilliant 
reign; that here were A’Uschylus and Epicharmus, Pindar 
and Theocritus, Plato and Aischines; that here Archime- 
des lived and died; and that here Paul and Luke sojourned 
a brief time—*‘ landing at Syracuse,we tarried there three 
days.” (Acts xxviii, 12.) It required no effort of the 
imagination for these scattered ruins to invest them- 
selves with their former glory; for the old-time power 
and wealth and beauty to make splendid the present 
Syracuse; for the crumbled buildings to assume again 
their noble contours; and for the streets to be again 
thronged with busy multitudes. Lingering here, amid 
these reminders of the Syracusan past, one can almost 
hear the chanting of the Greek chorus in the theater, 
and the philosopher calmly expounding to his pupils 
those problems of morality or science which have never 
yet been solved. 

SYRACUSE, SICILY. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











WE Americans may have been inclined to set too 
much store by humor, good, bad and indifferent; or, to 
be more explicit, our discrimination between what is 
merely funny or droll and what comes up to the best 
mark of playful earnestness has probably not been very 
accurate; still our temperament and our taste have the 
qualities that naturally generate the moods of the humor- 
ist and give the most sympathetic welcome to bis output 
of gentle philosophy. The education of our people,which 
is growing more and more to be what we may eall jour- 
nalistic, is of that free and scrappy nature which whets 
the powers of observation and tends to give acicular 
penetration to our vision of men and things. Our newe- 
papers, much as we sometimes grumble at them for 
their terrible impartiality in giving the world’s phases 
of life, have sophisticated our people and brightened 
every facet of their many-sided minds. The intellectual 
appetites of the masses, which are as various as the 
forms in a kaleidoscope, respond quickly to every ap- 
peal from a new direction, and the response is all the 
more prompt and vigorous when the temptation is 
spiced with the coquetry of humor. 

While it is true that Americans are not a sociable 
people in the way that the French are sociable, they 
are, nevertheless, a Jaughing people. No place, no 
scene, no time, can restrain their smiles, their chuckles, 
their guffaws. Solemn as owls and as angular as their 
perky Queen Anne cottages—dyspeptic and catarrhal, 
yet they flash up into fun at a moment’s notice and re- 
spond almost hysterically to every attack upon their ris- 
ibles. Humor (especially the coarser grades of it) has 
been cultivated on every plane of our life, From Arte- 
mus Ward, Josh Billings, Sam Jones and Mark Twain, 
up to Lowell, Holmes and Howells, we have had every 
change rung on the harp of comedy. Between ruffianly 
coarseness and brutal pulpit waggery and the keen, 
smooth satire of the accomplished trifler, there is a 
mean which 1s pleasing to the average heart; it is this 
mean that the genuine, the master humorist, takes for 
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NNN AR OPR RON: amen 
He knows human nature, as Burns knew it, and as 


Shakespeare and Scott knew it, at its normal tide. He 
does not have to educate his audience; nor do the audi- 
ence have to compute his humor before they are sure of 
the value of it. $ 

What seems to me the chief defect of American 
humor of the more refined order is the strain of effort 
that attends it. Too often it is set into the body of a 
work, like the in-layer’s scraps; you can see traces of 
the glue. It is cleverly done, but the very cleverness 
denies the spontaneity that is the soul of humor. The 
best part of it is its novelty, and its picturesqueness 
rarely fails to be impressive. 

‘** That is humor well thought out and most exquisitely 
finished,” said a friend to me the other day, in speaking 
of a certain novelist’s latest work. ‘‘It is the cunning 
of a master of the genial art.” A master artisan he 
should have said; for true art never suggests that it has 
‘been ‘“‘ well thought out” or ‘‘ exquisitely finished ”; it 
strikes the vision as something born full-grown, or 
something conjured up by a sudden happy magic, 
without forethought or effort, glowing with the 
splendor of spontaneous life. Burns now and again 
shows us the true bubble of humor; Shakespeare nearly 
always flings off from his pen, as if with an involuntary 
twirl, the essence of humor absolute. Chaucer may 
appear coarse, he is coarse in view of our present civili- 
zation; but his temper and his turn are finely humorous 
with that refinement which is not the development of 
mere technical cunning. From Chaucer down to Lang 
English humor has been, if often a trifle too English, 
mostly outright and honest. I will not use the word 
insular in this connection; but I will say that at present 
English humor, as a body, is not wandering—it confines 
itself mestly to England, and 13, doubtless, very pleasing 
to the English people. A few gentle and liberal souls, 
like Dobson and Lang, spread out their influence over 
the continents and find welcome everywhere. 

American humor at its best is better than its contem- 
porary in England,if I may say so, comparing bulk 
with bulk. Lowell and Holmes and Howells and Al- 
drich, going no farther along a list that might look like 
a boaster’s rosary, give escape to a quintessence unmis- 
takably American, as fine as it is strong; yet, while it is 
nativeit is not local. That broaderstrain, the American 
Pickwickian humor, is not to be mentioned here. Em- 
erson sparingly dealt in the most robust and yet the 
most delicate humor, in the midst of his diamond-like 
and curiously independeut sentences, and so did Tho- 
reau; but it is the living writers of America who show 
us what is the best humor. ‘ Boss,” said a Mississippi 
Negro, to a friend of mine who thought himself vocally 
gifted—‘* Boss, yo cayn’t sing ’zactly as well as a nigger 
kin; but yo’ sings mo’ like a nigger ’n any white man I 
ever seed afore!” Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lang and a few 
other Englishmen have a decided American twang tu 
their pens, consequently they are much loved in Eng- 
land and adored in the United States. 

Where in all the rest of the world is there a humorist 
like our Bret Harte? I do not demand odious compari- 
sons. That delightful story-teller, Rudyard Kipling, 
comes to mind; but he falls far short at the point of 
style. Alphonse Daudet does not lack the style, to be 
sure, but even Tartarin does not creep quite so deep into 
the bosom of life as do some of Harte’s earlier heroes. 
Gny de Manuassant commands everything, save humor 
in his short stories; there is where our Harry Edwards, 
our Joel Chandler Harris, our Bunner and our Stockton 
show ahead. r 

Turning to the women who write we shall find in the 


.tAmerican list those who fer surpass their European sis- 


ers in the quality uf humor. Miss Jewett, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, Miss Murfree and Mrs. Cather- 
wood, and several more of our younger literary women, 
have shown the world that the region which lies on the 
ground betwixt solemnity and playfulness is not the ex- 
clusive domain of man. 

We have some humorists who depend too much on 
the grotesque “‘dialects” they invent, and’ there are 
others who make too free with actual dialectic peculiari- 
ties; but, notwithstanding grotesqueries, it is among 
these dialect writers that we tind our very most exqui- 
site humor. Lowell has chosen to decorate his richest 
veins of geniality in the rags and tatters of illiteracy; but 
we know that he can clothe it in a style more to our taste 
than Lamb’s or Addison’s, tho we must dodge all the 
bricks in Eagland while we are writing it. In prose 
and in verse a younger generation is making dialect a 
vehicle for precious humor. The Creoles of Cahle’s 
stories, Richard M. Johnson’s ‘‘ Crackers,” the Negroes 
of Harris and Page, the mountaineers drawn by Miss 
Murfree, the poor, dry, miserable New Englanders im- 
agined by Miss Wilkins are redeemed by humor; and I 
may remark just here that this humor is all that has 
saved American ‘‘ realism ” (which, aside from this one 
admirable decoration, is the least interesting literary de- 
parture ever countenanced by an enlightened people) 
from utter worthlessness. . 

Somewhere along the border of legitimate humor, and 
pleasantly affected by its best qualities, there is an 
American product supremely delectable. It showsin the 
*‘ Heathen Chinee” of Bret Harte, comes out strong in 
J. W. Riley’s ** Hoosier Poems,” in some of Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s short stories, in everything that Harry Stil- 
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well Edwards has written, and in so much of the 
* dialect fiction” with which our magazines and news- 
papers are loaded that I cannot hope to go further with 
names. It isa humor that touche: lips with drollery 
and makes loving eyes at grotesquerie, while at the 
same time it keeps a firm footing upon the ground 
where true humor must always stand. Frank R. Stock- 
ton has worked like a wizard in this field. No living 
humorist has excelled him in telling a short story whose 
manner and matter, body and spirit are humor. Some- 
times he narrowly misses mere fooling; but the 
miss is as good as-a mile. If he is not so success: 
ful in his longer stories he shows, even in 
those, streaks of droll strength and flashes of 
queer cunning that are altogether irresistible. Here is 
original humor—bhumor individual, racy of a newly 
discovered soil, a product so odd that at first glance it 
appears merely grotesque; but it bursts out like a sud- 
denly blown flower right under one’s eyes, and of all de- 
liciousiy amusing things this leads in our minds from 
that moment forth. Negative gravity, it is bearing us 
up into the queerest ether and frisking with us in the 
most undignified yet most perfectly respectful manner. 
What is most precious in Stockton’s humor seems to be 
personal to a degree, revealing a man of the rarest and 
most lovable type. Ina different way Andrew Lang. 
unconsciously to all appearances, flings out this silken 
drag-net of charming personal influence. Stockton. 
too, evinces the uttermost of self-forgetfulness while 
filling his pages with this fascinating individual lure 
which is sure to catch everybody. Absolute innocence 
of any ulterior purpose is stamped upon every line. We 
immediately draw close to this confiding and insinuating 
genius; we desire to look right into his oddly earnest 
eyes, and to watch the play of his countenance while he 
tells his preposterously amusing adventures. If he were 
in the least conscious of his droll distinction it would 
spoil everything. After all, in every phase of art, this 
personal magnetism is the secret of the artist’s success. 
We cannot separate the man from his work; but this is 
more immediately felt in the case of the humorist; for 
humor of the best sort is a personal quality. Style isthe 
man, said the gaeat Frenchman; bumor, too, is the 
man; genius is the man. 

In America humor is a large ingredient of the at- 
mosphere; and we must not wonder that where so many 
breathe it there is a good deal of imperfect assimilation, 
and that a large part of the consequent output is very 
crude. Wearea burrying, bustling, touch-and-go peo- 
ple, our time seems supremely precious to us, and we are 
inclined to do everything on the run. It is a wonder 
that we have made as good literature as we have; but 
it must be always borne in mind that humor is not de- 
pendent upon quiet premeditation; the spontaneity of it 
makes it as much the product of haste as it is the evi- 
dence of ripeness and soundness. It shows to best effect, 
however, when it trembles and shimmers over a fioished 
piece of work, lending to its solid parts the air of light- 
ness and of Attic grace. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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HOW DOES GOD CALL HIS MINISTERS? 


BY THOMAS 8. HASTINGS, D D., 
PRESIDENT OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











IN trying to answer this question one must at once 
confess his inability to make the answer complete. God’s 
ways are not limited; his resources are infinite. We can- 
not determine or describe all his methods. They are too 
deep, too subtle, too manifold for our apprehension. 
‘* There are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God who workth all in all.” There is no sameness 
among the men to be called. No two natures are alike. 
Each must be treated by itself in ways adapted to its in- 
dividuality. There is an endless variety in environ- 
ment, in atmosphere, and in all the outward conditions 
of individual life. Hence it must be true in some im- 
portant sense that notwo men are called to the ministry 
in precisely the same way. Some are called in child- 
hood, some in manhood. With some the call seems to 
be coincident with conversion—an immediate fruit of 
the Spirit’s work in regeneration. "With others the con- 
viction of duty is wrought out through slow processes of 
thinking and reasoning, in which there are nice balanc- 
ings of claims and appeals, and therefore the approach 
toward the conclusion is only gradual. 

Sometimes a man is slowly wrapped, one strand at a 
time, in a web of complicated influences which hold 
him when he would turn to some other calling, and in 
all these influences the Holy Spirit issupreme. Conced- 
ing thus our inability to comprehend all the Spirit’s 
means and methods, we may yet pursue our inquiry: 
How does God call his ministers? 

The Divine Call comes by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit in and upon the human spirit. Of course no man 
is so wrought upon that he is compelled to enter the min- 
istry. That would be contrary alike and equally to the 
Divine nature end tothe human. Sovereignty and liberty 
harmonize, and neither can or will transgress the laws 
of the other. But in some cases the pressure of the 
Spirit’s influence upon the heart steadily increases until 
it isdecisive. This pressure is mysterious, but not mir- 
aculous. It may seem like the mere natural accumula- 
tion of reasons urging one from doubt to decision. But 
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it is more than that; it is the power of God’s Spirit work 
ing according to the laws of the human spirit to accom. 
plish his holy will. And yet through ali the several 
stages in the progress from the first suggestion to the 
final conviction of duty, the mind works: freély and the 
heart is really under no constraint. This internal work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit is a blessed truth which is full of 
comfort to those who have the quickened spiritual sense 
to realize it. I trust we are all of us among those who, 
as Longfellow sings,* 
“ believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping biindly ia the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 

But. we must go further than our honored poet went 
and recognize in all these ‘‘longings, yearniogs, striv- 
ings,” something more than human instinct; we must 
see in them the working of the Divine Spirit. If we 
believe in this inworking as a personal matter, as we 
should believe in it, then we shall look for it and look 
and pray for it, and so we shall have it. In the fasci- 
nating life of F. D. Maurice this utterance of his earnest 
soul touched me deeply: “I ask for a demonstration of 
the Spirit with power to my«pirit. I believe it as real a 
demonstration as any which comes to my intellect from 
the propositions in Euclid. In both cases truth unveils 
itself to an organ which has been formed to entertain 
it.”+ That is a strong spiritual yearning, but it is as 
rational as spiritual. For God has certainly formed 
us for high converse with himself. Surely he has not 
fashioned us after his own image ouly to leave us iso- 
lated in spiritual orphanage, with no paternal voices 
breaking the solemn silence between the finite and the 
infinite, the creature and the Creator. He made us like 
himself and then made himself like us (save our sin) that 
there might be communion between Father and child. 
And if we donot hear his voice sp-aking within us, it 
must because we are dull of hearing, and not because he 
is slow in speaking, for prayer is not a one-sided exer- 
cise; itis dual; it is conversational. The soul talks to 
God, and God talks to the soul. Itis not a monolog; it 
is a divine-human dialog. You may charge me with 
superstition if you will. I had infinitely rather be charge- 
able with excess of faith than with lack of faith. You 
surely will not suspect such a man as James Martineau of 
superstition; but he, pleading strongly for tnis converse 
of the Divine Spirit with the human, says:{ ‘The 
wonder surely would be, if it were otherwise.” How 
should related spirits, joined by a common creative 
aim, intent on whatever things are pure and good, live 
in presence of each other, the one the bestower, the 
other the recipient of a sacred trust, and exchange no 
thought and give nosign of the love which subsists be- 
tween them? Outwardly, there may be *‘no speech nor 
language”’; but when religious experience affirms tnat in 
the silent colloquies of the heart,i¢ is not all soliloquy,but 
that Divine words also flow in and break the loneliness, 
who will say that such belief is unnatural or even mys- 
tical?” That is beautifully said. No, no, ‘‘it is not all 
soliloquy” within the temple of the human soul; the 
silence and the loneliness of thought are invaded by the 
vuice of the Spirit of God, speaking as plainly at times 
as spake that voice in the temple of old, when God 
called Samuel in the darkness and the silence of the 
night.§ Like Samuel, one may at first mistake it for u 
human voice; but, like Samuel, the childlike spirit will 
come to know its Father’s voice, and will answer, ‘‘Speak 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” You see my meaning. 

The Divine Spirit calls directly to the human spirit, 
and his call should be imperative. Not by startling 
flash, as on the Damascus road, not by audible voice, or 
by signs and wonders as in the olden time, but by the 
** still small voice,” heard in the calm of honest, earnest 
thought, the Spirit of God does call the spirit of man to 
service and to sacrifice. Not always isthe call articulate 
in a single imperative. Sometimes the spirit simply 
suggests; awakens inquiry, stimulates thought, answers 
objections, silences excuses. The call may. be sudden, 
sharp, startling, decisive, or it may be so quiet and gen- 
tle that it may seem questionable, and will involve the 
delicate and difficult balancing of reasons and of mo- 
tives. As another puts it: ‘‘ There are’ unresounding 
calls, thousands of them, calls that cannot be heard at 
all except as you listen closely; but which, reverently 
heeded, may grow at last to thunders of assurance.”| 
Years ago, up in the wilds of Vermont, a woman estab- 
lished public. Sabbath services: she selected a young 
man to read printed sermons to the congregation. 
After atime that Christian woman said to that young 
man: 

‘* You must be a Methodist minister.” 

‘* But,” he said, ‘‘ I am nota Christian.” 

‘* No matter,” answered the woman; ‘“‘ you are called 
to be a Christian and a preacher, both in one call, as 
Saul was.” 





* “Hiawatha.” 

+“ Life of F. D. Maurice,” ii, 511. 

+ “ A Study of Religion,” ii, 48. 

§ I Sam. iii. 

1 Yale Lectures,” N,.J. Burton, p. 34. 
7“ Yale Lectures,” N. J. Burton, p. 35, 
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That young man became Bishop Hedding. He was 
called to the ministry through the voice of an earnest 
Christian woman; but he was called by the Spirit of 
God. And this brings us to the point that the call of 
God to the ministry may not always be direct, or by the 
immediate voice of the spirit to the soul. Jt may be 
providential. The one way opens and all other ways 
close, and so the man has seemingly no alternative; he 
must be a minister—that is sometimes the history. Yet 
we must all agree with Mr. Spurgeon that because a man 
has failed in every other calling this isno sign that he 
should try the ministry! No; the man who has not the 
power and tke capacity for success in other callings, is 
not wanted in the ministry. If he is a failure every where 
else he will be a failure here. That is evident; butsome- 
times God in his providence shuts all doors but one against 
a man; leavés him no option but to enter by that one 
door, which opens into the blessed work of the ministry. 
Sometimes he finds a man who is timid and hesitant, 
because there are difficulties in the way; and one by one 
these difficulties are removed—strangely, singularly re- 
moved—until the man is without excuse; and then he 
yields and acknowledges that he has been called to the 
ministry. But, on the other hand, sometimes God puts 
difficulties in the way of one whom he is calling to the 
ministry—puts them there expressly to test his faith 
and earnestness, to develop his strength and courage. 
An easy way is never an upward way; one must strug- 
gle and pant in order to climb. Spiri‘ual education 
cannot be easy. High manhood needs and covets victo- 
ries. Opportunities for struggle and challenges to hero- 
ism are welcome appeals to manly men. They tell us 
that a river flowing through a level country of soft, 
alluvial soil, never makes a straight course; it is always 
crooked. It is so with men. Herodotus says Cyrus 
would not permit the Persians to leave their rovgh and 
rugged country for a better soil, saying that soft and 
fertile soils make effeminate and unfertilemen. That is 
always true. The feeble and the cowardly may shrink 
in igaominious surrender to difficulties which the brave 
will face and master, and so gain the more in all that is 
manliest and noblest. In telling the sad story of the 
‘* Rear Column” in his expedition in ‘‘ Darkest Africa,” 
the spirit of Stanley utters itself in these stirring words: 

“The bigger the work, the greater the joy in doing it: 
That whole-hearted striving and wrestling with Difficulty; 
the laying hold witb firm grip and level head and calm 
resolution of the monster, and tugging and toiling and 
wrestling at it, to-day, to-morrow and the next until it is 
done; it is the soldier’s creed of forward—ever forward; it 
is ths man’s faith that for this task he was born”. (Vol. I, 
509 ) 

Such is always the tone of true manliness, of real hero- 
ism, 

I like these nervous lines of Browning :* 

“Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang: dare, never grudge the throe!” 
It would be a sad thing for the Church and the world if 
the way into the ministry were made so ea3y as to admit 
the lazy and the cowardly. In that verse which covers 
the childhood of Jesus, ir which we read: ‘‘ And Jesus 
increased (Revision, advanced) in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man,” the verb is spoékorrev, 
He cut his way forward! ‘‘ It is enough for the disciple 
that be as his Master.’ We must cut our way for- 
ward and make our own path through difficulties. One 
must have braver, higher views of life than to expect a 
paradise here below. One day Mohammed reached a 
commanding summit overlooking an enchanting valley; 
he looked long and intently upon the fascinating scene, 
and then exclaimed: ‘‘ Man can have but one paradise. 
If I enter and dwell in this below, I shall never enter 
and dwell in that above”; and so he turned away! 

This is the lesson which I would impress. God’s call 
to tha ministry may not always be accompanied by prov- 
idential interference to remove the difficulties and the 
obstacles which beset the way. If such hindrances be 
removed one may be thankful for the opened way; but 
if they remain they may not be regarded as an excuse 
for resisting the inward call. 

I have said nothing of some of the more common in- 
strumentalities which God uses to enforce his call, such 
a8 parental influence, a mother’s prayers and counsels, 
the urgency of friends, for these are obvious at once. 

New Yor Cry. 


JESUS CHRIST’S METHOD OF SOCIAL 
REGENERATION. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


IT is superfiuous to dwell upon the fact that there is 
at present a wide demand for social reform. coming 
from many different quarters, with as many theories as 
to the cause of discontent and as many offered remedies. 
All unite, however, ia accusing the Ckurch of failure in 
her efforts to meet the need. She replies with a frank 
confession that she has not yet succeeded, but declares 
her absorbing interest, and asks advice from all these 
counsellors, both as to the real difficulty, and her duty. 
The laborer immediately replies, that since the only 
Aifficulty lies in the denial of his rights by the employer, 








the only sure remedy is in State control of industry 
which will give him those rights. The secularist, be- 
lieving the trouble to lie in the weakness of the indi- 
vidual, pins his hopes to association, organization of 
labor, of commerce and of every sort of interest and 
effort; and he even goes so faras to prophesy a millenial 
reign of peace and plenty, when nation after nation 
shall fall into harmony.and organized brotherhood. The 
philanthropist sees the wo of the nether world and 
hears its bitter cry with an unavailing longing to set 
all things right, and he proposes friendliness as the great 
salvation, and plants institutions like Toynbee Hall and 
the Palace of Delight and believes thisto be the Gospel. 
The theologian affirms with unabated energy that none 
of these plans concern the Church, but that Church 
unity will cure the trouble, since an organized and 
united Christendom will bear down upon the hosts of 
evil like an army with banners, and conquer by the very 
force of size. Each begs the Church to adopt his theory 
and pursue his plan. She listens to them all, hopeless 
and bewildered,and seems to discover Christian ideas in 
most of the schemes, and Christian practices in all, un- 
til, in a sort of despair, she selects an idea here, a prac- 
tice there, and pieces them together with a result far 
enough from the seamless robe she dreams of. 

It will be noticed that in all these theories of the 
causes, there is an underlying feeling of agreement with 
the laborer, that half the world will not grant 1ts rights 
to the other half; and that in all these suggested reme- 
dies there is a further agreement that help must come 
from some sort of organization. Tbe Church accepts 
these propositions and feels compelled to find some way 
to restore those stolen sights, and to get,from some quar- 
ter, new force for her already powerful organization. 
But it is just here that her mistake is made. She forgets 
the great divergence between her own standpoint and 
these propositions and plans, Both premises and con- 
clusions are wrorg from her point of view. By her very 
existence she is bound to remember that to her the 
primal difficulty is sin, not environment; it is a world 
lying in wickedness which confronts her, and, because 
of this, it needs regeneration, not reformation. And in 
considering principles and methods of remedy, she is 
bound to consider the principles and methods by which 
Jesus Christ conquered sin, and see how far she is fol- 
lowing him. But heretofore she has been so concerned 
with the lost condition of the world that she has failed 
to greatly practice Jesus Christ’s methods of saving it! 
Whether or not his methods seem foolishness to the cul- 
tured or a stumbling-block to the religious, Christianity 
is bound to adopt them, to be his ‘“‘bond servant” in this, 
as in all things. 

It is said on every hand that we cannot expect any 
real remedy for the abounding evil, until justice is done 
and all men bave their rights; until then our philan- 
thropic efforts will be but soothing and temporary—a 
poultice on a cancer—a comfort fur the moment per- 
haps, scarcely more than a satisfaction to ourselves, but 
no remedy for the disease. In saying this, men forget 
they are not speaking Christian doctrine, that the New 
Testament does not proclaim the rights of men but only 
their duties; on the contrary, rights are forgotten—per- 
haps forbidden—in that code of ethics, certainly set on 
one side by a love that makes them obsolete. The Saviour 
of the world did not make a study of the evils of society 
but spent himself upon saving men. His method was 
always the positive one, crowding eut the bad by the 
overflowing good, conquering death by the abundance 
of life. The great principle of Jesus’ gospel was love. 
It was with a philosophy of love that he confronted the 
social and religious reformers of his time, the Sadducee 
who asked for liberty, the Pharisce who declared for 
law. The gospel was never good tidings of justice, but 
of good will. The barren righteousness of Judaism 
flowered into Christian love and bore fruit of the tree 
of life, twelve manner of kinds, but none of it the Dead 
Sea apple of rights. So, if it be true that the Christian 
world—following the way its Lord marked out—need 
not consider how the trouble arises, but only how it 
shall be met, since love is a sufficient remedy for all 
evil, a remedy which will remove at once the trouble 
and the cause thereof, the question immediately arises, 
and is our chief concern, What are the methods by 

which it should be manifested? How shall we reach 
and move the world with this great regenerating power? 

For answer we must look again to bim who isthe way 
as well as the truth and the life. The method of Jesus 
Christ was always individual, simply one man working 
with another; only this—personal influence. Tedious? 
granted. Discouraging and apparently inadequate? 
granted also; but the method adopted by the Almighty 
God. 

With all reverence be it said God himself could not 
reach men except by personal contact. The magnificent 
failure of the institution of Judaism testifies to this. 
God in Christ reconciling the world to himself by the 
power of love and the simple method of personal influ- 
ence is the divine ‘scheme of salvation,” the practice 
and precepts of Jesus, by him bequeathed to his follow- 
ere. From that awful struggle in the wilderness, when 
our Lord was besought to use the might that was in him 
through the varying opportunities of his life from the 
cliffs of Capernaum through the triumph of Palm Sun- 








*“Rabbi Rep Ezra.” 


legions of angels, Jesus was never without this tempta- 

tion to conquer by power. The world was in a worse 

case then than now. He was filled with a deeper yearn- 

ing for its care than ever we shall have. He knew what 

would help it better than any of us—sage or philosopher 

or churchman tho we be—but he left behind him no or- 

ganization whatever. He himself lived asaman among 

men influencing those with whom he came in contact, and 

continually seeking such contact. But even the Divine 

Son of man does not seem during his life on earth to 

have greatly affected those who only heard of bim, and, 

again, he did not organiz® the Apostles into a settle- 

ment in the purlieus of Jerusalem. He did not fuse the 

theology of James and John—and afterward, Paul—into 

a church unity that cured Jewish error and conquered 

Roman indifference. He did not establish a new in- 

dustrial kingdom for the unemployed and the awfully 

abused laborer and slave of the year three. But Andrew 

was bidden to call his brother; the Samaritan woman 

was moved to tell her own friends among the outcast of 

the water of life; the shepherd sought a single sheep, 

tho ninety and nine were gathered together in the fold, 

The new salvation was ever personal, and to be propa- 

gated thus, brother with brother. The kingdom de- 

livered to the saints was within the souls of men. An 

outward and visible Church was so little counted upon 
as agency, that it is hardly mentioned by Jesus himself, 

The very phrase from which the greatest of religious 
hierarchies claims its life, intrusted that life to an in- 
dividual, not an institution. It was to Peter—poor, 

erring, half-converted Peter—not toany body of apostles 
nor yet to any institution, that the Lord delivered that 
trust, whatever it may have included. Organized effort 
is nowhere provided for in the great principles Christ lays 
down. That is the new plan of a new generation, and is 
temporary only—a necessary means to an end for the 
time being, perhaps, but only that, and with no saving 
power init. The Church itself, that great incarnation 
of Christian life, is but an embodiment of that life—a 
divinely guided gathering of Christians. Organization 
belongs to mechanics, not growth; but Christianity is a 
vital force, and cannot work, except as life works, one 
with another. We are bidden to be to the world what 
Christ was, its very life; and life must be imparted—it 
cannot be conveyed like a treasure. Thus, by a life 
working upon a life, the Life works upon all life. And 
so, one after another, in weakness, not power, with 
tedious delay, not in glorious triumph, men are won and 
the kingdom comes. It is a simple solution of the prob- 
lem, but a sure one. If laborer and capitalist were liv- 
ing Christ-wise in all their relations, does anybody sup- 
pose that there is any force, in any conditions, that 
could bring about abuses? If every man’s chief thought 
was how to serve his brother, would there be any more 
such grinding poverty? If the Churches were following 
Christ closer than bishop or presbyter, would there be 
any time for discussion of Paul or Apollos, or any neces- 
sity for organic union between Jerusalem and Ephesus? 
Jesus did not enter upon a crusade against the tax 
gatherers of Palestine, but he visited Zaccheus, with 
all the social obloquy attendant upon associating with— 
let ussay, arich rumseller. He organized no midnight 
mission, but he made a friend of one dissolute woman 
called Magdalen, notwithstanding the entirely to be ex- 
pected effect upon his religious friends and the inevitable 
comments on his own life and character, And these 
saved ones went forth and drew others into the same 
fellowship, and so the world grew better. 

Christian love must meet the problem of poverty by a 
like personal and individual treatment—by friendship 
withthe poor. Here lies the value of that most Christ- 
like of all the proposed remedies, the ‘‘ new gospel of 
contact.” And here lies its danger also, the danger 
that it will strive to bring the institution to bear—the 
Hall or the Palace—and not the individual. This 
same personal method, was Jesus’ chief method of spirit- 
ual work also. All the merciful miracles and all the 
marvelous sermons of three full years, only brought 
about a following hungry for loaves and for fishes, an 
expectant crowd which shouted on the hill of Bethany, 
only to shrink away at Gethsemane and scoff at Cal- 
vary. But the personal influence of our Lord upon his 
personal friends gave us Peter and John and Matthew, 
and they in turn left us Mark and Luke and many 
another. Nicodemus listened alone to the greatest of 
the words of life; the deepest of all Jesus’ discourses 
were his last words to the little group of friends with 
whom he left his memory and his work. Saul heard at 
last the voice that spake to him tho deaf to the Pente- 
costal preaching, and even that marvelous awakening 
came about when each man heard the personal testi- 
mony of his fellow of his own race and tongue, 

Thus we find the practical law of Christian life. First 
and foremost the Christian is to influence or to help 
those around him. By his words, by his deeds, by the 
force of his life, he is to reach those next to him, his 
neighbor, and the neighbor seeks those next him. 
Each man in his own place, reaching his own circle, the 
very complexity of the world brings about its salva- 
tion. The strange interdependence of men is the high- 
way of the Lord. The salvation of all, is only the sal- 
vation of evety one. Clubs and organizations and in- 





day, and the end itself with its suggestion of twelve 





stitutions may grow out of personal contact, but they 
cannot bring it about, and expcct any real success 
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Friend with friend first, and association afterward—not 
association in order to bring about friendship. Chris- 
tians first and then churches, not churches to make 
Christians; this is the divine order. We have reversed 
it everywhere in our haste to belp along the ark. We 
show an evident distrust in both the wisdom and power 
of the Lord, by overand over again endeavoring to 
convert the world in the large. This is not God’s plan 
or Christ’s method, Personal influence weak and 
slow, and without triumph or excitement, and in the 
face of all the world’s needs; behind it, love—simply 
this, but this in all the depth and hight of it—is Jesus’ 
method of work. Three years of a young peasant’s life 
in the most insignificant province of the known world, 
and after it, death; a few precepts with no body of doc- 
trine behind them, committed to twelve ordinary men 
speedily scattered over the world, was God’s plan, on 
the human side, of bringing in the millennium, The 
influence of this wonderful Life on all who felt it then, 
and its impact on all who feel it still; the influence of 
each of its followers upon all who come in contact with 
them, this upon the divine side is God’s plan for regen- 
erating society. 
PITTSFIELD, MASss. 
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DRUNEENNESS AMONG MOHAMMEDANS. 








BY WILLIAM 8. DODD, M.D, 





AN article appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, last spring, 
by Dr. Long, of Constantinople, in regard to drinking 
habits among the Turks. I have no thought of writing 
to contirm his testimony, for it needs no confirmation. 
It has occurred to me, bowever, that some might say 
that Constantinople is too near Europe, and has been 
too much corrupted by European influence to serve.as an 
example of the Mohammedan world. To show that the 
experiences related in that article are not peculiar to the 
capital, | wish to give some instances occurring in the 
interior. 

My home is in Cesarea, some three hundred miles east 
of Constantinople, and nearly midway between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The city has a population 
of sixty thousand, but is not the capital of the province. 

Last fall [ was called to see a case of apoplexy. The 
patient was a Turk, about forty years old. He bad fallen 
on the street at eleven o’clock of the previous evening 
while returning from a friend’s house. The family said 
that he was accustomed to go to this house often to meet 
with others, that they passed their time there in drink- 
ing, and that he frequently came home drunken. They 
insisted that he was not intoxicated on this night, and 
they were probably right, judging from what I could 
learn about his actions. But they acknowledged that 
he had been drinking that evening, and that he often 
came homedrunken. He died within a few hours of my 
visit. 

It was but three or four weeks later that I was in attend- 
ance on a young man of perhaps twenty belonging to a 
wealthy Turkish family. He was suffering from pneu- 
monia, and I saw him several times. The second time 
I went to the house, the young wan’s mother met me 
privately before I entered the sick-room, and begged me 
to include in my advice to him a prohibition of all liquor 
for the future, to tell him that if he drank he would 
surely be sick this way again and would surely die of it 
—anything to frighten him. He had already formed 
the habit, but she hoped that if the ‘‘ doctor” forbade it 
he might be influenced. 

These were cases in Cesarea, but I have met with sim- 
ilar cases in more remote regions, 

I made a tour in the spring to Ak Dagh Madeni, a 
small town of three thousand inhabitants, situated in 
the mountains, three days’ journey from Cesarea, and 
about the same from Sivas. I was guest at the house of 
a Turkiso captain, who was my patient. His bhouse- 
keeper, and old woman who, I was told, watched over 
bim like a mother, came to me with the same request 
as the mother of the young man before mentioned. She 
said he was so kind and good if only he would not drink. 
His trouble, indeed, made it imperative on me to forbid 
all alcuholic liquor, even had the old woman said noth- 
ing; and I was glad to make my words to him on the 
subject as strong as possible. Here again it was hoped 
that the ‘‘doctor’s” command might have influence 
where every other consideration had failed. This man 
was apparently no skeptic as regards his religion. One 
of the days while I was there was the day on which the 
Lord is said to decide the fates of all men for the ensu- 
ing year, determining who sball die and who shall live 
during the next twelve months. This captain sat up 
half the night before repeating passages from the Ko- 
ran and praying that his lot for the coming year might 
be happy. 

One evening during my stay he received a visit from 
two or three brother officers. Their conversation was of 
the gossip of the town, local government affairs, differ- 
ent men thet they had known, and soon, One recalled 
the name of an officer who, at a feast where they had 
good things to drink, could not stand as much as the rest 
of them, and they had left him lying under the table. 
This story was greeted with a shout of laughter and ridi- 
cule for the poor fellow with such a weak head. 

The name of another was mentioned, a colonel, and 








my host said: ** Oh, yes; he was a guest with me once, 
1 knew that he was very fond of the whisky; that he 
would never leave the bottle alone as long as it had any- 
thing in it, so I put it all away in the closet beforehand. 
His bed was spread here in this room. When I came 
in in the morning, what do you think? He had hunted 
through the closet, found the bottle, drunk all there was 
in it, and was dead drunk. I had to let him lie here 
until evening.” . 

These stories were told and were received as good 
jokes on the persons named. 

I baveno intention of claiming that drunkenness is as 
prevalent among Mohammedans as it is in America. It 
is far from it. But those who come really to know their 
manner of life know that their supposed universal vir- 
tue in this respect is a myth. 

An instance of wine-drinking has just come before me 
which was iateresting to me because that is the drink 
which the Koran specifically forbids. A young Turkish 
physician was sent by the Sultan to this city to study a 
special method of treatment under Dr. Schweninger, 
Bismarck’s physician. This Turk was taking German 
lessons from the Professor in whose family I am board- 
ing. So it happened that I met him one day at din- 
ner. The Professor always has wine at dinner. He 
poured out a glass and offered it to the Turk, and it 
was not refused. The Professor said: ‘‘I thought that 
according to your religion you could not drink wine.” 
‘* Ob,” replied the other, with a half laugh, ‘‘ that—that 
is not wine, that’s water!” and proceeded to enjoy bis 
glass, and took a second before the meal ‘was over. 

HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
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CHRIST THE WITNESS OF GOD. 
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AT the present day, when the history of religion has 
become the subject of earnest study, and the science of 
comparative theology has become almost unmanageable 
from its wide range, we are often told that the chief po- 
sitions of Christianity are not the exclusive property of 
the Christian Church, but that they are taught with 
more or less distinctness by the other great religions in 
which men have sought rest for their souls. And altho 
we do not accept this as a complete or accurate state- 
ment, it may be worth while to consider how far the 
modern religious world has to thank Christianity for 
one of its most precious beliefs—the belief in God’s pres- 
ence and action in the world. . 

As far as the mere statement of it in words goes, this 
is not a peculiarly Christian belief at all; it seems part 
of the common heritage of the race. No doubt it has 
often found expression in crude and degrading forms; 
but it may be safely asserted to have been present in one 
form or another in almost every age. The savage who 
saw God in the lightning and the storm, the philosopher 
who vaguely taught that He is the soul of the world, the 
poet who sang ‘‘ His offspring are we,” all alike testify 
to the range and the instinctiveness of the conviction 
that there is a Person who governs the universe and en- 
ters into communion with men. But it does not need 
much reflection to remark, too, that this belief has been 
often strangely neglected. The Hebrews were a people 
who of all nations should have had an abiding certainty 
of the providential guidance of human affairs; and yet 
it is plain that as soon as they came into contact with 
Greek and Roman civilization, this belief, in losing its 
primitive simplicity, lost much of its vitality and power. 
So, also, was it in parts of the world very distant from 
Palestine; earnest men had a theoretical belief in the 
omnipresence of God, but it was far from being practi- 
cally fruitful; it was not felt with sufficient intensity. 
The condition of many minds in reference to this con- 
ception, during the age immediately preceding the ad- 
vent of Christ, was that while people admitted it with 
their lips, yet they denied it in their lives; for it had not 
penetrated to their hearts. And among the truths 
which were brought home to thoughtful minds by the 
birth of the Son of God, perhaps there was none more 
fruitful than the re-assertion of that which had so often 
before been surmised and guessed at—the presence of 
the Creator in that creation which at the beginning he 
pronounced good. The doctrine was not only re-asserted, 
it was filled with a richness of meaning never involved 
jn it before. The news of the Incarnation as the fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic vision of Immanuel—God with us 
—came to men as at once the result and the pledge of 
God’s abiding presence with Nature and with the world. 

And this is more than a summary of what happened 
long ago; it is a symbol of what is always happening. 
Men looking out upon the world and desiring toget some 
assurance that God is indeed there, and that the bounty 
of Nature is the expression of that ‘‘ Mercy which en- 
dureth forever,” but too often piteously fail to derive 
any satisfying certainty of this from mere observation. 
The works and laws of Nature, the growth of the corn, 
the fall of the rain in its season, the adaptation of facul- 
ties to their surroundings—all these familiar indications, 
remarkable tho they may be, constantly fail to produce 
complete conviction in the mind of the inquirer that 
there is a Ruler of all in the midst. Men’s minds are 





seems to be the general rule. Of bare theism without 
Christianity we hear but little nowadays. But if the 
fact of the Incarnation be accepted, all things become 
new; the world is irradiated with a supernatural bright- 
ness. That which before was at best a dead and unsat- 
isfying theory becomes at once a living reality. The 
Advent of Christ is often spoken of as the turning-poirt 
in the education of the world. M. Gudet has well said 
that all history might be summarized in this brief epi- 
tome: He is coming—He is come—He is coming again, 
But belief in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ is also, and 
never more than to-day, the turning-point in the life 
history of asoul. Much it teacaes which is quite new, 
of which we could not otherwise have dreamed; but we 
may now confine ourselves to this one lesson of the 
presence of God in Nature and history, which it puts on 
afar higher level thanit had reached before, both as 
regards the width of its range and the measure of its 
importance. ° 

1, It frees us from the prejudice—for it is nothing 
else—of the absolute continuity and mechanism of 
Nature. Here we have a crisis in history, something 
quite unlike anything that went before or that has hap- 
pened since, something we cannot reducetolaw. And 
so it will suggest to us caution in supposing that God’s 
government must be absolutely uniform and limited by 
his ordinary laws. It will bid us remember that ‘‘ God 
reveals himself in many ways, lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” The general method of his 
sovereign rule is, no doubt, marked by law which we are 
able todefine; but yet here and there we come to appar- 
ent exceptions which are not within the compass of our 
explanations. God is always in Nature, but does not 
always manifest himself by the same laws, the same 
methods as those with which we are familiar. To infer 
the absence of an agent from the regularity of his action 
may be most illogical; but yet men do make such infer- 
ences, and so it is that the exceptional and unique char- 
acter of the advent of Christ, which all Christian people 
believe, may keep us from setting too high a value on 
speculations which assume as a premise the absolute in- 
flexibility of the world’s order. 

2. Further, God’s presence and nearness are thus 
forced, so to speak, on our attention. Christian men 
and women are not free from the ordinary failings of 
human kind; the fetters of custom and association are 
just as strong for usas for any one else. And so the 
equability of our lives, the general unifcrmity of our 
fortunes, and the absence of anything very startling in 
our daily lot have a fatal tendency to induce forgetful- 
ness of the truth that ‘‘the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men,” that he is, tho unseen, ever negr in 
our joys and sorrows, in our tasks and pleasures. We 
find it hard to realize that anything so commonplace as 
daily life is, is yet asacrament of higher things. But it 
will not be so hard if it be remembered that all the 
doubt, all the difficulty, which beset our faith in God’s 
presence during the mean and every-day duties 
which every one has to do, beset in a bigher de. 
gree faith in the Incarnation of his Son. It might 
seem at first sight as if nd truths could be further 
apart or more distinct than the indwelling and energy 
of Godin Nature and the Advent, saying that ‘‘ when 
the fullness of time was come God sent his Son.” But 
yet is it not simple matter of fact, as far asconcerns the 
society in which we live, that the man or woman who 
believes the one with intensity generally believes the 
other also? Or at least—and about thisthere is nodoubt 
—the latter truth supports and fortifies the former ina 
marked degree. The sacramentalism of Nature would 
be only a poor substitute for the sacraments of the 
Church; but we cannot, therefore, afford to regard it as 
a vague dream. It is a most practical and fruitful te- 
lief, suggested by experience and finally guaranteed by 
the Incarnation of Christ. If God so loved the world 
that he sent his Son into the world to take upon him 
the form of a creature, then we must see that any ab- 
stract difficulties as to the presence of the heavenly in 
the earthly—which is the very essence of a sacrament, 
whether of Nature or grace—will vanish away. . This 
methcd of reasoning bas the highest of all authority. 
**If ye knew me,” said Christ, ‘‘ye would know my 
Father also.” 

8. And a Christian man may go yet further and bold- 
ly say, with Augustine: ‘‘I believe that God works in 
and through those earthly channels of grace which 
Christ bas appointed in his Church, tho he be not visibly 
and sensibly present; and so I find no intellectual hin- 
drance to the further belief that ‘‘ His way is in the sea 
and bis path in the great waters,” tho ** his footsteps be 
not known.” This analogy is not here suggested asa 
possible argument to be urged against objectors who deny 
the supernatural character of Christianity; but it may 
nevertheless be an aid tofaith to any one who knows the 
blessings which are showered upon those who are in the 
fold of Christ. And such an illustration, imperfect tho 
it must of necessity be, may keep us on the one hand 
from materializing and degrading our conceptions of 
God, as it will keep us on the other from any neglect or 
doubt of his presence. The two beliefs will mutually 
support and strengthen each other, when we observe 
how harmonious they are, how analogous even to our 
understandings. He who is the Lord of the Church is 





very various, and this is not true of every one; but it 





also the Light of the World, And that light will throw 











obscure in Nature; it will enable us to detect God’s pres- 


. some measure prepared the way for the reception of the 
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a ray of divine brightness over much that is gloomy and 


ence where without it we should be aimlessly groping in 
darkness, - 

4. There is yet another way in the message of Advent 
may quicken our religious sense of the Providence of 
Almighty God. We believe that as Christ came, so also 
is he coming again. The whole course of the world 
prior to his birth was divinely overruled and guided so 
that men’s hearts should be ready to accept the Redeem- 
er when he came. ‘ The law,” St. Paul tells us, was *‘a 
schoolmaster to lead men to Christ.” Looking back on 
hiatory we can now see that not only in Palestine but in 
Greece andin Rome, the development of national genius 
and the growth of national conscience were such as in 


Gospel. The decay of the old pagan religions, the in- 
creased sense of the seriousness of life among the better 
sort, the desire of a future happier than the cruel and 
fierce present in which men then lived—in all these 
things we may trace a divinely controlled evolution of 
religious thought; for, as Scripture tells us, ‘‘ it was in 
the fullness of time that God sent his Son.” And surely 
we have much more reason for believing that the edu- 
cation of the human race is still going on; that a heav- 
enly Teacher is still guiding our thoughts, and the 
thoughts of those gifted ones who influence the religion 
of their generation, so that the world may be ready for 
Christ when he shall come again. God was present in 
the world before Christ came; he is indeed present still. 
Tho we cannot venture to say that the Incarnation has 
in any degree intensified his care for us, yet we may see 
how it has quickened our power of apprehending and 
receiving him. That “God hath visited his people” is a 
guarantee to our faith of his constant and continual 
guardianship. 

On the whole, then, while gladly recognizing that 
‘‘God has never left himself without a witness” and 
that ‘“* the invisible things of Him” may if men will 
‘*be clearly perceived being shown forth by the things 
that are made,” we may also say that Christ enables 
us to see with a clearness and certainty hitherto un- 
attainable that ‘‘God is not far from every one of us,” 
His Advent, as it awakened the world to a sense of 
what it was in danger of forgetting, may awaken us 
too to the remembrance that we are not living under 
the inexorable sway of blind fate, but under the guid- 
ance of an all-wise and all-pitiful friend. His Incar- 
nation will teach us that God may be present even 
where we least expect tosee his face. As we refresh 
our souls by his sacraments, we may well be comforted 
by thinking that even the lowly things of this world 
are often the channels of his mercy. Looking forward 
to that ‘‘ kingdom which cometh not with observation” 
we hear the Master’s voice saying, ‘‘ My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and I work.” And so we may—if we will 
—accept that highest privilege of becoming in that 
great work ‘“ fellow-workers with him.” 
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NEGRO PSYCHOLOGY AND DIALECT. 


BY JAMES A. HARRISON, 
PROFESSOR IN WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 











It is curious how recent a discovery the Negro is 
psychologically and linguistically. For generations he 
had worked in the cotton-fields and rice plantations 
without ever attracting more than a passing notice. 
That he had a ‘‘ psychology” or a ‘‘ dialect” never 
occurred to people of polite ear and cultivated associa- 
tion, or if it did the thought was dismissed with a smile 
or a shrug peculiar to folk perfectly content with them- 
selves. The Negroes—an imported, not a conquered or 
helotized race—grew up among us in the South silently, 
multitudinously, from hundreds to thousands, from 
thousands to hundreds of thousands, from hundreds of 
thousands to millioas, until at last they outnumber the 
population of many a white kingdom or Caucasian 
principality, and constitute through their entanglements 
with the environing whites one of the most complex 
problems of Amerivan civilization. Is it possible that a 
people so numerous should be destitute of individuality, 
free from distinguishing traits, without mental aptitudes 
and eccentricities peculiar to themselves? Simple; 
ignorant, untaught as they were, was it possible for 
them to remain without edge or sharpness of soul-life, a 
mass that had never developed outline or feature, a 
Black Sea over which never a storm had swept or an 
emotion flickered? This would have been a singular 
condition of things indeed. Even the Helots emerge 
from the dim pages of Plutarch touched witb an in- 
dividualizing light of their own, tho so many centuries 
have wrought on the effacement of feature and outline. 
The nibbling tongue of Time has failed to remove more 
than the incrustation of environing traits that clothed 
the aborigines of Sparta in a garment of their own, and 
left them for us as distinct factors in Peloponnesian 
life. The Roman slave-life evolved eloquent and noble 
interpreters of itself, and left behind it Epictetus and 
Horace as memorials of what it could do. The Aryan 
blood may be made up of more penetrating acids and 
alkalies, may be endowed with deeper psychologies and 
more far-reaching intellectual vision than its kindred 


‘pasture talks to it as if it were an intelligent being, tells 


these unrecognized humanities are no less fraught 
with passion and ambition, with germs of a higher life, 
with possibilities of a distinct type, with interesting and 
charming traits of soul, than the ivory-skinned skeptics 
by whom they are surrounded. 

It could not but be that so many millions of folk, 
highly gifted in many ways, herded together in certain 
localities, cut off from association with the whites, and 
thrown upon their own resources, should set their nim- 
ble wits to work, should generate superstitions and ob- 
servances all their own, should develop a psychology 
naive and singular in a high degree, should work out 
peculiar themes of poetry and song belonging to them- 
selves, and should compile an ethical system full of 
tenets and paragraphs not found in any existing juris- 
prudence whether Mosaic, Solonian or Napoleonic. A 
race so richly endowed with humor and imagination, so 
Oriental in origin and in turn of mind, could not but 
revel in a sensuous world around, endow it with tongue 
and locomotion, converse with it as Alsop did with his 
animal world, and clothe it in figure and metaphor un- 
til inextricable confusion took place, and the individual 
hardly knew whether the world he walked in was one of 
phantasms or of realities. A Negro driving his cow to 


it where it is going, bids it ‘* hurry,” or confides to it 

the secrets of his heart; and all this in a perfectly uncon- 

scious way. And how the eyes of a black nurse at the 

bedside of a sick person will ‘‘ pop” if a sparrow flies in 

at one window and out at another! To her such an 

omen is full of evil, and her spinning and weaving im- 

agination will not leave it till it has spun and woven a 

winding-sheet. It isa humming and thrumming race, 

melodized from some far-off isle or African interior. 

The woods of the South echo with beautiful voices that 

have a strange pathos in them as they mingle with the 

ring of the ax, and are replete with memories of ani- 

mal and human life. A museum of bronzes seems sud- 

denly to have come to life when the feet in the log-cabin 

begin to twinkle, and the ever-present rhythm of the 

Negro consciousness, asleep for a moment, wakes to 
the irresistible dance. A ‘‘ corn-shucking,” or a “* cake- 
walk,” would flash in upon you more items of Negro 
psycholegy than you could gain from the most elabo- 
rate dissertation. The mimetic instinct of the race is so 
strong and has become so defined through hereditary 
transmission that one is often at a loss to distinguish 
between original endowments and imitative appropria- 
tion. One of the most enjoyable phases of Negro life is 
its mimicry of ‘white folks” waysand manners, the ex- 
quisite humor of the situation being as consciously rel- 
ished by the Negro as by the white. A Negro supper- 
party or wedding is embellished by manners as elegant, 
by proprieties as strictly observed, as the choicest salons 
of the cities haveto show. Words of ‘‘learned length” 
then roll effusively from between rows of ivory teeth, it 
matters little whether the user understands them or not, 
and the most delicious Mrs, Partingtonisms are the 
order of the evening. All the while the gurgles of merri- 
ment show that the guests take in the humor of the 
situation and are vivaciously alive to its comic sides. 
The Negro, indeed, has never been appreciated in the 
matter of manners. So ‘‘done loss yo’ manuers” is the 
greatest reproach that can possibly be made to a person 
of African race. The loss of chastity is slight in com- 
parison. The beauty of Negro manners consists in their 
spontaneity, readiness, gentleness, and smiling self-pos- 
session. They are quick to respond to urbanity of man- 
ner in white people, and where this quickness is wedded 
to Latin suavity and grace, as it is in Louisiana, it be- 
comes a characteristic positively memorable and de- 
lightful. To ‘‘fergit yo’ manners,” then, according to 
the Negro code, is little short of an unpardonable 
offense; you may stay away from church or violate every 
prohibition in the decalog with easier possibilities of 
indulgence. 

But not only in all these particulars, in superstitions, 
musical gifts, mimetic instinct, and manners is the psy- 
chology of the black race trenchant and distinguishable 
to a degree, but when it comes to more serious matters 
—to matters of religion and of faith—its individuality is 
positive and emphatic beyond the conception of those 
unfamiliar with the workings of the religious spirit in 
men of Oriental race. The Negro soul is nothing if not 
redhot; it tingles and tintinnabulates at the slightest re- 
ligious pressure, and its response is antiphonal in fervor 
and directness. A Negro preacher is nearly alwaysa 
poet; in him the rhythmical peculiarity of Negro speech 
reaches the ultimate power; he is master of a rude prose 
which, uplifted upon the wings of his fiery utterance, 
sprouts figures of flame and transforms itself into music- 
al heart-beat and verse. The audience beat time to his 
utterance, sway their bodies, ejaculate their rivulets of 
interjection into the burning crater of the sermon, and 
energize and electrize the preacher till he literally be- 
comes a coal of fire. A Negro that cannot sing is seldom 
successful. The forked lightnings that play between 
him and the congregation become faint and futile unless 
they are continually replenished and re-dynamoed from 
the fountains of song. Thus re-inforced they become 
astonishingly powerful, and it is no unusual sight to see 
a whole churchful of Africans physically and mentally 


often breaking forth in an uncontrollable torrent. 

Each *‘ sister” or ‘‘ brother” is a miniature Hecla bub- 

bling and boiling with feeling—an ebullition which 

finally finds relief in beautiful congregational singing, 

surpassing in richness and strength anything that a 

Caucasian congregation can well conceive. The spirit 

of harmony floats over these assemblies and rolls them 

together in sweet harmonious waves to which every 

lung contributes. 

It is this strong, religious aspiration which on one 

side communicates that plaintive melancholy which is 

another characteristic of the Negro psychology. The 
Negro is never perfectly joyous; there is always an un- 
dertone of unrest, of alarm, of expectation about him, 
which is ever dreading what a day may bring forth, 
This is probably the reason that when asked about his 
health, he will never admit that he is perfectly well; 
** tol’able” is the only answer you can get out of him, 
tho he may be in the most uproarious health. It is 
this expectation of death and change that contributes to 
the plaintiveness of spirit of which I have spoken, and 
adds an indefinable charm of helplessness and childlike- 
ness to his many other engaging peculiarities, 

And all this psychology—mental, emotional, intellect- 
ual life—is wrapped ina mantle of dialect of the most 
piquant and attractive nature. To call the Negro dia- 
lect simply a ‘*‘ degraded English,” is to misunderstand 
the facts from the beginning. It is rather English that 
has passed through Africa and taken on at every turn 
colors and flavors, hues and tints of its own. To over- 
hear a single Negro conversation is to Convince one s self 
of this. It is not simply the strangeness or the mutila- 
tion of the words; it is their peculiar management, the 
original turn given to them, the attitude of the Negro 
maaipulator, the un-English aroma of the whole thing; 
not simply the lowered key of vowels, the unstrung gam- 
ut of consonants to which we listen. A Negro story 
told in this dialect, shot through and through with spar- 
kles and threads of Negro humor and vivacity, becomes 
a thing inimitable in 1ts way, and is worthy to have 
called forth interpreters like Harris, Irwin Rus- 
sell and Page. For years the public was pestered with 
the false psychology and falser dialect of the Ne- 
gro minstrel books, and the whole matter became 
our abomination; until at length, when the old ré. 
gime had passed away and we were threatened 
wita entire oblivion of a most lovable state of patri- 
archalism in the South, a few eager spirits discovered 
the value of an artistic representation of the African, 
and gave us a series of pictures true to life in nearly 
every particular, full of fun and tenderness and folk- 
lore, set in a framework of dialect without which the 
unique bouquet of the thing would be incommunicable. 

Joel Chandler Harris is easily the first of these inter- 
preters and artists, for, apart from the truth and skill 
with which he has delineated dialect and character, his 
Remus stories have a permanent scientific value as folk- 
lore. He is a fine connoisseur in Negro psychology, too, 
and never strikes a note that rings false. In him we have 
the garrulous, rambling, superstitious, imaginative 
Negro raconteur at his highest, interpreting earth and 
heaven in the light of his simple ignorance, peopling 
the woods not with nymphs and Dians but with rabbits 
and foxes that discourse as acutely as Reynard in the 
old French fabliaux or Reineke in the Netherlandish 
epopee. The curious mixture of simplicity and sharp- 
ness, of fancy and realism, of impossibility and reason- 
ableness, of dramatic power and commonplace therein 
contained mirrors a fundamental characteristic of all 
genuine Negro talk and story-telling; and the dialect is 
so true that it never traverses the psychology, while the 
whole is so patiently human, so delightfully sympathetic 
that it appeals to readers of all classes, and is as intelli- 
gible in Virginia (where the dialect is different) as in 
Georgia. 

In Irwin Russell, a Mississippian of rare gifts but 
unfortunate habits, the South lost a poet of fine caliber 
who threw into striking verse his wide knowledge of 
the philosophies and humorsof the Negro race. A truer 
notion of this race can often be given in verse than even 
in prose. Russell knéw this and for aseries of years the 
‘*Bric-d-brac” column of Scribner's before it became 
The Century was lighted up by his piquant meters and 
antic staves that shot their feet and their fibers deep 
into the luxuriant soil of plantation adventure. Such 
an artesian tapster of the juicy psychologies of the far 
South removes the charge of monotony so often brought 
against dialect writers, and shows us that there is 
** Zolism” and ‘‘ Ionism” no less than Attic salt dis- 
coverable in the provinces of that misunderstood region. 
Russell was the rhapsodist of the plantation and gathered 
his meters and his poetical adventures at the Olympic 
celebration of the gin-house, the cuite-boiling and the 
potato-hoeing. 

Page differs from both of these in material and dia- 
lect; his pleasant Odyssey rolls out its cantos in Eastern 
Virginia and revolves usually about the War. As 
psychological studies of Negro character his works are 
admirable, tho their pathos is over-drawn and their dia- 
lect now and then trips. No uneducated Negro would 


ever use the words ‘‘ taught” (for ‘‘teached”) and 
‘‘did” (for “‘done”) and “ are” (for “‘is”) as the old 





frenzied like a college of dervishes. Sentiment, emo- 





humanities; but to a keener eye, a closer observation, 





tion, susceptibility, in them become a roaring stream 


“ uncle” who tells the story of ‘‘ Marse Chan” occasion- 
ally does. Apart from these little ‘‘snags” on which 
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the narrative occasionally hitches (to a Southern ear), 
the ‘‘ Ole Virginia” sketches are the purest and best of 
their kind; they are broadly representative and human, 
without scientific intent, and tho sectional, universal in 
the elemental instincts and passions which they draw so 
well, Itis no easy matter to reflect the complicated 
machinery of the Negro mind as successfully as Page 
does; its inconsequence, drollery, lacune; its jerky, 
transitional, impulsive flow, the episodic ‘‘ interrup- 
tious” nature of a Negro narrative, its flashes of pene- 
trating insight and its amiable simplicities. It is for- 
tunate that three such interpreters—‘“‘ scholiasts ”—of 
Negro psychology and dialect have arisen to interpret 
for us our dark Iliad before it has passed away forever. 
Such pleasant things should not slip into oblivion un- 
recorded. 
LExINeTON, Va. 
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THE UNION OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


BY PROF, THOMAS G, APPLE, D.D, 











I HAVE carefully read the article by the Rev. Wm. 
Veenschoten in THE INDEPENDENT of October 16th, and I 
propose to present ‘‘the other side” of the question. 
The writer of that article has for several years advo- 
cated a union of his Church with the Presvyterian 
Church. The effort to accomplish this union culmi- 
nated in its defeat in 1887, and since that time he has de- 
voted himself to defeating the union of the two Re- 
formed Churches. One of his principal arguments 
against the success of the present plan of union is drawn 
from certain failures in the past. Oneof these was the 
failure of the Triennial Convention, organized in 1845. 
But if the causes which led to that failure do not exist 
now the argument can have noforce. At that time the 
German Reformed Church was just starting out with 
its newly organized institutions, and was seeking to 
settle its position and policy in the transition to the 
English, It was engaged in controversies pertaining 
to its own inner life, seeking to maintain its catechetical 
and educational system over against a Methodistic sys- 
tem of New Measures that was creeping into its congre- 
gations. This led on to other controversies, which for 
many years engaged the undivided attention of the de- 
nomination, and prevented any serious consideration of 
union with any other Church, 

Moreover (and this is the main point in my argument), 
the whole situation in regard to Church union has vastly 
changed since 1845. A half century works many 
changes in the life of this nation, and in the life of the 
Church as well, At that time the idea of Church union 
was hardly mooted. The different Churches were dili- 
gently engaged in each one proving its superiority to 
every other one, and the divisive spirit of denomina- 
tionalism was in the ascendent. That tendency had to 
run its course. But now another tendency has mani- 
festly set in. History has shown that no one denomina- 
tion can become the ruling one, much less absorb all 
others, in this country. We are to rest satisfied with 
different phases of Christianity working side by side, 
and now the question is coming to be, How shall these 
different forms of Christianity unite in friendly co-op- 
eration, so as to work harmoniously together, rather 
than to oppose each other asin former times? 

It has become clear that an organic union of all the 
evangelical Churches in this land (if by organic union 
be meant a fusion of all into one organization) is not 
possible, nor would it be desirable, at least at this stage 
of the Church’s history. Hence a union is now looked for 
which may bring about harmony of action and greater 
co-operation, while the variety of Christian life devel- 
oped in the different denominations shall not be lost. 
The union now looked for, it is evident, must take a 
form somewhat like that of our National Government, 
the denominations remaining related to it like the 
States in the Union, But, however this may be, the 
point here is the fact that at present the tendency is 
strongly in the direction of Church union, whereas a 
half century ago it was in the opposite direction. 

Now what becomes of the argument that because 
efforts to form a union in the past failed, therefore 
the present effort will fail? The very fact that this 
effort has been renewed from time to time is an argu- 
ment in favor of its ultimate success. It shows that the 
desire for union in both Reformed Churches continues 
to live, that it will not die, that temporary defeats do 
not dampen its ardor, but rather give it greater 
strength. 

All that the article of Mr. Veenschoten shows is, that 
there are difficulties, more especially in the Dutch 
Church, in the way of union. There are parties there, 
and if one party (say the party in favor of union with 
the Presbyterians) cannot have its way it will try its 
best to defeat any other union. On this point the arti- 
cle bas force, tho the bias of the writer naturally leads 
him to exaggerate this force. The effort may fail by 
reason of the existence of these parties in the Dutch 
Church; but we think the spirit is commendable which 
leads earnest men in both Churches to strive to make 
it a success. It is easier to oppose such efforts than 
to work honestly for their success, and it is easier to 
be a croaker than to push forward under discourage- 











ments to the success of every good cause. That fable 
of a mountain in labor has formed a text for croakers 
in every age since it was first produced, but it does 
not affect those who have faith in the good and the 
true. ; 

Neither has the argument force that because the 
federative union is not sufficiently close, and that the 
new federal synod is clothed with but little power, 
therefore the union amounts to nothing. We believe 
just the opposite to be true. A real union must grow, 
not be merely legislated into existence. If the tendency 
is in the direction of union it is quite safe to begin with 
limited powers in the new judicatory. Year by year 
the union will grow and become a reality. The greatest 
difficulty lies in making the beginning, according to the 
German proverb, “ All beginnings are difficult,” 

This union has more substance and reality in it than 
the Triennial Convention of 1845. It is to be formed as 
a constitution is adopted, and when once formed it can- 
not be dissolved except by the same process. We be- 
lieve it is worth a trial; and we are sure that all other 
Churches sympathize with us in making the trial, and 
wish us success. 

LANCASTER, PENN. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE FUTURE 
PROBATION ARGUMENT. 


BY WILLIAM DELOSS LOVE, D.D. 











QUESTIONS concerning the future state will never lose 
their interest in this world. Nor ought they. Many 
are now asking, What has been accomplished by the 
late discussions respecting probation after death? Has 
it anywhere been shown that there is such a probation? 
Has there been any advance made toward showing it? 
This much can be said: many who have looked for light 
in that direction have failed to find it. Some who have 
professed to be future probationists, have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the trend of Scripture is 
against their cherished belief. Some have arrayed pas- 
sages of the Bible which they claim are consonant with 
that doctrine and rather favor it. Others have argued 
that those same texts have no design in them to uphold 
that belief, and were not written with future probation 
at all in view. Some, whose sympathies are for that 
doctrine, would find little to encourage them in holding 
it were it not for two passages in the First Epistle of 
Peter. One is concerning Christ preaching to spirits in 
prison (iii, 19, 20); and the other concerning the Gospel 
preached to the dead (iv, 6). Even some scholars think 
that this Scripture favors the views that Christ preached 
to certain impenitent dead; and yet they will not allow 
that impression to outweigh the almost universal 
testimony of the divine Word, Other scholars think 
they find in these passages a warrant for their cherished 
belief in probation after death, tho much other Scrip- 
ture they know is strongly against it. Around these 
two texts is the battle-ground of discussion. Here lies 
the darkness of mystery. 

But the pivotal word in the first passage (1 Pet. iii, 19, 
20), seems to be ‘‘aforetime” (Rev. Ver.), toré. Anything 
that was “‘ aforetime” is past; it was and is not so far as 
that word indicates. In this case it was the char- 
acteristic of ‘‘ disobedience ” that was past. 

The Greek word oré is used chiefly with verbs in the 
past tense; sometimes with those in the future; but in 
each case concerning things limited in duration. In a 
few instances inthe New Testament 7oré means “at any 
time,” or ‘‘ ever,” not ‘‘ forever.” It means a limited, 
and not continuous, point, period, or occasion. In 
every case its meaning is somewhat determined by its 
connection. In I Pet. iii, 20, the connection forbids that 
moré means ‘‘at any time,” or ‘at last,” as rendered 
with a verb in thefuture, With either phrase the sense 
would not be good. But by general agreement it is prop- 
erly rendered ‘‘aforetime,” as the Revised Version has 
it; or by some similar word. 

We have nothing todo now with rére,a Greek word 
with the same letters and order of their arrangement, 
but with the accent on the first instead of the second 
syllable. It is really another word, an interrogative 
meaning ‘‘when ?” or, ‘‘ how long ?” 

The word vére occurs nineteen times in the New Tes- 
tament, while zoré occurs thirty-one times. In the thir- 
ty-one times what does usage say as to the meaning of 
moré? The passages may be divided into three classes, each 
class containing those texts that in construction are like 
each other. In one class of three passages (I Thess. ii, 5; 
Heb. i, 5, 13), woré is rendered by the Revised Version, 
‘“‘atany time.” In another class of two (Rom, i, 10; 
Phil. iv, 10), roré is rendered ‘“‘at length.” In a third 
class of three passages (I Cor. ix, 7: Eph. v, 29: II Pet. i, 
21), itis rendered “ever.” In a fourth of three (Acts 
xxviii, 27; Heb. ii 1; iv 1), soré with a negative before it 
is rendered “‘lest,” that is, ‘‘not ever.” There is a mis- 
cellaneous class of four passages, in one of which (Luke 
xxii, 32) roré isrendered ‘‘when”; and the others various. 
ly. But no one of the foregoing is an example that can illu- 
strate the case of Christ preaching to spirits ‘‘which afore. 
time were disobedient.” Yet there is a large class which 
does illastrate it, in which are more than half the whole 
thirty-one passages, On this important branch of the 





subject let Dr. Edward North speak, who holds the 
Edward Robinson Professorship of Greek in Hamilton 
College. He is eminently competent to testify. 

“Tn chapter xxix of Rev. Dr. Love’s ‘Future Probation 
Examined,’ the author thinks it ‘a natural inference that 
the spirits “which aforetime were disobedient,” were not 
disobedient when Christ “preached unto them in prison.”’ 
Otherwise why is ‘‘aforetime’”’ mentioned.’ ”’ 


Dr. Love’s inference is supported by referring to six- 
teen other New Testament passages, in which the en- 
clitic zoré is used in speaking of what had been for- 
merly true, but was true no longer. 


John ix, 13: “‘ They brought to the Pharisees him that 
aforctime (oré) was blind.” 

Romans vii, 9: ‘‘For [ was alive without the law once 
(roré), but when the commandment came sin revived, and 
I died.” 

Romans xi, 30: “ For as ye in times past (roré) have not 
believed God, yet have now obtained mercy.” 

Galatians i, 13: ‘‘ For ye have heard of my conversation 
in time past (roré) in the Jews religion, how that beyond 
measure [ persecuted the Church of God.” 

Galatians i, 23: ‘He who persecuted us in times past 
(woré) now preacheth the faith which once (roré) he de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Ephesians ii, 2; ‘Wherein in time past (roré) ye walked 
according to the course of this world.” 

Ephesians ii, 3: ‘‘ Among whom we all had our conver- 
sation in time past (roré) in the lusts of our flesh.” 

Ephesians ii, 13: “But now, in Jesus Christ, ye who some- 
time (oré) were far off, are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ.” ; 

Ephesians v, 8: “For ye were sometime (roré) darkness, 
but noware ye light in the Lord.” 

Colossians i, 21: “And you that were sometime (roré) 
alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked words, yet 
now hath he reconciled.” 

Colossians iii, 7, 8: ‘“‘In which ye also walk sometime 
woré) when ye livedin them. But now ye also put off all 
these.”’ 

Titus iii, 3: ‘‘ For we ourselves also were sometime (roré) 
foolish, disobedient,”’ etc. 

Philemon xi: “ Which in time past (roré) was to thee 
unprofitable, but now profitable to thee and to me.” 

I Peterii, 10: ‘‘Which in time past (rote) were not a peo- 
ple, but are now the people of God.” 

I Peter iii, 5: ‘* For after this manner in the old time 
(toré) the holy women also who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves.” 

I Peter iii, 20: “Which sometimes (roré) were disobedi- 


ent, when once the long-suffering of God, waited in the 
days of Noah.”’ 


It will be seen that in these sixteen examples, the 
enclitic vor‘ is used in referring to what was once 
historically true, but which had ceased to be true. In 
nine of these examples the two-fold statement is made 
complete. In seven examples the second part of the 
statement is left to a natural inference, as Dr. Love states 
it, the natural inference from I Peter, iii, 20, is that, 
‘‘ Not being disobedient when Christ preached to them, 
they were not impenitent when he preached to them. 
The preaching was not for conversion, but for comfort, 
growth in knowledge and other blessings.” This was 
also the view of Methodius: 


“After they began to be surrounded and drowning by the 
waters, they began to repent, and to promise that they 
would obey the commandments” (‘Ten Virgins’’). 


Abating an immaterial negative expression, another 
passage may be added to the foregoing sixteen: 


II Peter i, 21: ‘‘For the prophecy came not in the old time 
(roré) by the willof man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the holy Ghost.”’ 

The word ‘‘aforetime” might properly be the transla- 
tion of zoré in the whole seventeen passages. In all of 
them both the Eaglish and the Greek word imply some- 
thing past. The passages are all historical. The word 
‘‘aforetime” in a historical sentence indicates that the 
event, or state of things to which it refers, no longer 
exists so far as canbe inferred from he clause of lan. 
guage in which the word occurs, Both ‘‘ aforetime ” and 
moré,in a historical sentence, imply something past, 
completed, so far as their meaning is concerned, and the 
continuation of that something cannot properly be in- 
ferred from either word. In the special case before us, 
the continuation of the disobedience of the spirits can 
not legitimately be deduced from ‘‘aforetime” or zoré. 
Neither can their subsequent obedience be inferred from 
either. The inference of after obedience and penitence 
comes from the nature of a moral being. If his disobe- 
dience ceases, then his obedience begins. In anaccount- 
able being, if his disobedience was ‘‘ aforetime,” then 
it was not in aftertime, so far as appears from the word 
‘“‘aforetime.” In the passage concerning the spirits 
‘‘which aforetime were disobedient,” nothing declares 
or implies that they were disobedient after the ‘‘afore- 
time.” And ought not the dispute about the meaning 
of this passage to have been settled on this basis, and 
with this understanding, long ago? 

It is not here claimed that woré necessarily suggests an 
antithesis, but a termination; not a contrast, but a cessa- 
tion. The so-called contrast or termination exists sim- 
ply in this: the state or event which aforetime was, is 
not, so far as woré indicates. In the sentence concern- 
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Pet. iii, 5), toré does not imply the contrast that sub- 
sequently they did not so adorn themselves, but that 
their subsequent adorning cannot be inferred from that 
Greek enclitic. Sofar as woré teaches it terminated. 
From other facts We infer its continuance. 

In the statement that “‘prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man” (II Pet. i, 21), voré—*‘in old time”— 
does not indicate the contrast that now prophecy is by 
the will of man but in its connection simply that once it 
was not 50, without any intimation as to how it is at 
present. 

When Paul says: ‘‘ For neither formerly [‘‘at any 
time,” Auth. Ver.] used we flattering words,” the Greek 
enclitic does not imply the contrast that afterward he 
did use flattering words. But it does imply that his 
non-use of flattery was once, and that the non-use of 
which he speaks is past. His continued non-use is not 
taught bv the enclitic. This isin reply to a criticism in 
the Andover Review, of March, 1889, pp. 287,288. 

So, the continued disobedience of the spirits in time 
subsequent to ‘* the days of Noah” caunot be inferred 
from the word zoré, If it be said that this enclitic 
means ‘‘ever” in the case of the spirits, the reading 
would not be good,and is not chosen by the best scholars. 
If it be said that the ‘‘ ever ”(7oré) shows that the dis- 
obedience continued until Christ’s time, that seems to be 
pure assumption, and it is emphatically denied by the 
context, which to appearance plainly says that the dis- 
obedience referred to was ‘‘ when once the long-suffer- 
ing of God waited in the days of Noah.” While zoré 
does not in itself imply or teach that the spirits were 
obedient after the days of Noah, no more does it imply 
that tney were disobedient after those days. But it does 
imply and say that tne disobedience was *‘ aforetime,”’ 
which implies that the cisobedience referred to ceased, 
or is not spoken of as continuing. That the spirits 
were obedient after their disobedience ceased, is in- 
ferable from their accountable nature. 

The view that Christ after his death made proclama- 
tion of his mediatorial work to the righteous dead is sup- 
ported by the teaching of the early Christian fathers. 
But the advocates of future probation have tbus far 
failed to show any testimony from those fathers that 
Christ preached to the impenitent dead. 

The prevalent view of students of this subject is in 
general that Christ preached by his spirit as God-man 
after that spirit was separated from the body; and that 
view was held by the early Caristian fathers, 

The world in general in the time of primitive Chris- 
tianity, believing that the place of the spirits of the dead, 
was far below and beyond the grave where the body was 
placed, and that in that region below the part of the 
earth occupied by mortal3:, was a pleasant land for the 
righteous, or those who had died with hope toward God, 
and an apartment of the opposite character on the far- 
ther eide, for the wicked dead. Wivh tue preval- nt concep 
tions, then, it was easy to luok upon that world as.a kind 
of temporary place of confinement. Both Jews and early 
Christians expected something better for the righteous. 
After Christ’s ascension the Christians began to conceive 
of believers as at their death following their Saviour to 
the right hand of the Father. But before that even, the 
lower paradise was often in conception a kind of ‘: pris- 
on” of detention. Those ‘‘ lower regions ” some of the 
fathers in substance term a “ prison” or ‘‘ ward.” Even 
the dead who had “ hope toward God” were in those 
lower regions, tho not withthe wicked. Calvin regarded 
the righteous in Hades as ‘‘in a place of lookout or of safe- 
keeping as ¢vAaxy (prison) is variously rendered”; and 
he held that there Christ ‘‘made known to them the 
completion of the great work or redemption.” Recent 
discussious of the future probation question have some- 
what revived this view and belief. 

Some eminent names favor the view that the disobe- 
dience of the spirits spoken of by the Apostle Peter, had 
ceased before Christ preached to them. Ellicott says: 
‘*Men who once upon a time were disobedient.” Al 
ford: ‘* Those of men who were formerly disobedient.” 
Lange: ** Who once were unbelievers.” Bengel: “‘ It is 
the more probable that some out of so great a multitude 
repented when the rain came; and tho they had not be- 
lieved while God was waiting and the.ark building, 
afterward, when the ark was finished and punishment 
assailed them, began to believe; and to these, and to all 
like them, Christ afterward presented himself as a 
preacher of grace.” Fairbairn: ‘‘ And the spirits being 
described as having been some time, or formerly, disobe- 
dient, also plainly implies that the period of disobedi- 
ence was a prior one to that to which the preaching be- 
longed.” 

In regard to I Pet. iv, 6, the view of some now is 
this: It is certain that the early Christians in general 
believed that Corist and the Apostles after their death 
preached to the saintly dead concerning the completion 
of the great work of redemption. Also they believed 
that this was necessary to bring all such departed 
believers upon the same ground of accountability and 
judgment as was occupied by the Cnristians who knew 
Christ in tais world. Toese facts explain the passage. 
They show the “ cause” way ‘the G »spel [was] preached 
also to them that are dead.” ‘These interpretations of 
the two fore-named passages have the important advan- 
tage of historical data for their basis.” 
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Fine Arts. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLORS AND DRAWINGS IN DRESDEN. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THE conditions of art in Germany have been long chang- 
ing, and how far these changes have gone is seen by the 
present Dresden International Exhibition. 

Twenty years ago, before the unity of Germany and the 
founding of the Empire, such cities as Dresden and Diissel- 
dorf maintained excellent schools of art, enjoyed the pres- 
tige of great names in sculpture and painting, and at- 
tracted their annual train of purchasers. They had rivals 
1n all these particulars; some schools equaled or even sur- 
passed their own; artists of celebrity were settled in other 
capitals, and drew each his own following of pupils and 
dealers. They had competitors, in other words, but they 
had no leaders, 

Munich and Berlin were looked upon as combatants of 
uncommon robustness; hardly yet, however, as superiors 
and chiefs. 

In the case of Berlin the alteration in this state of affairs 
was realized tolerably early. and was seen to have broken 


proclamation of the Empire, into a metropolis for all Ger- 
man States. And the calling of first-rate artists thitner 
to wlority this proclamation, and all that had attended it, 
could be read by all the world in the daily papers; so that 
the town’s reputation, as an art center, became wide- 
spread, almost without any pains of its own.. 

Munich’s reputation, on the other hand, like its influ- 
ence, grew steadily, and reached its climax in the estab 
ment of the Jahres ausstellung. If that of Berlin resem- 
bled a revolution, Munich’s growth has been 1n contrast, 
like evolution. To de sure, it enjoyed considerabie prince 
ly patronage. Maximilian and Ludwig are names in its 
art chronicles of great and ardent patrons. Becker and 
Pecht go so far as to exalt them, in their histories, as the 
creators of Munichart. But fit as the practice was of see- 
ing the origin of artistic eras in princely taste, and of bap- 
tizing them with princely names in the times of Leo and 
of Louis Quatorze and Louis Seize, wnat is a single prince’s 
wealth ortaste compared with the taste and princely 
wealth of corporations and the men at the head of them? 
And have not other capitals possessed their Maximilians? 
Yet where has artistic activicy survived a Ludwig and 
Maximilian as Munich survived the loss of her two kings? 

Tnen too, in Munich’s case, the trait that lives in her art 
mcst like an inheritance is energy; and Ludwig, as we 
know, liked classicism. The man who inoculated the 
native art with sublimest force and vigor, the king criti- 
cised and allowed to go. 

But before Cornelius went the inoculation had taken 
place thoroughly. Aud since his time, power and daring 
have characterized Munich art. They were the traits that 
attracted the slumbering genius of Kaulbach; that im- 
pelled Piloty to Gallait, as to a sympathetic soul, and 
that urge her young and youngest men to wonderfully 
exuberant productiveness. , 

Diisseldorf and Dresden and inheritors like them of a 
more brooding, sentimental art, produce slower and much 
less; so that they have become in the course ot time like 
waters in which pearls lie; while Munich and Berlin are 
become like the waters in which shoals of pearl oysters 
bed. Some dealers continue to seek them, just as solitary 
divers seek the waters where single gems are found; but 
the great bulk of traffic crowds to the Spree or Isar. 
Purchasers consort where they find the largest stock at 
hand to choose from; and artists, on their side, dispatch 
their ambitious works to the places where they will be 
likely to win influential attention and to have the mos‘ 
chances of getting sold. 

Now, such being the real state of affairs, one sees what 
wisdom the undertakers of the present Exhibition exercised 
in giving due heed to them, and in limiting the exhibit 
from the start to water-colors, pastels, etchings and draw- 
ings: or, to the sort of art productions, which are unwill- 
ingly accepted, save in scanty quantities by the judges of 
the Jahres-ausstellung. They have insured themselves 
against failure; and they have supplied a want of artists 
and the public. 

For artists have numerous inspirations that are as happy 
and clever as their happiest and most clever achievements, 
but which, like so maay Cinderellas, remain in the kitchen 
of their port-folios, because of their lack of the finish and 
dress which are expected at fine public displays. ‘Then 
there are works which have been once exhibited, and so lost 
their right to be exposed again; or more pieces have been 
produced during the year than the rules in vogue at the 
Jahres-ausstellung allow to be entered; or their produc 
tions have been declined. In all these cases artists are glad 
to make use of an extra chance like the present. While, 
as for the public, it is relieved at having an international 
show for oncein another town. Ana inthis case, it is es- 
pecialy thankful, as one perceives, for the opportunity 
that is afforded to see the work of German popular illus- 
trators. 

Illustration, as a rule, is denied a representation at all 
adequate to its relative profuseness and influence. But 

Dresden, having been the father of Ludwig Richter, the 
foremost illustrator of recent times, feels great respect for 
the disregarded art; she has admitted a thousand designs 
for books, alb .ms, magazines and weeklies out of a total 
list of twenty-six hundred pieces. No portion of the Exhi- 
bition, as a consequence, is morecomplete. Inthe absence 
of statistic like Knowledge that embraces the whole of 
German work, one wonders if the thousand examples are 
actually valid as such. 

Then a characteristic of German illustration is a 
marked preference for figures Such landscape cuts as 
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barren of man and beast, without a suggestion of history 

(save geologically), are most rare. Nor, to go one step fur- 

ther, in my comparison, is thesingle figure or single pair of 

figures, such as compose the major portion of Mr. Abbey’s 

designs, for instance, one half so often found. 

German popular art likes groups and a crowd, or at 
least a club. Thus Allers’s series of sketches, one of the 
most attractive in the Exhibition, show up a company at 
dinner ina moment when ashy member is honored by a 
toast; a party of old friends at genial discussion and beer; 
their bonneted wives at coffee-drinking and klatsch; 
grandames, goodmen, Ccelebs and virgins over wine, 
water and sausage: stout Benedicts at bowling. And so 
with the cases filled with the products of the pencils of 
Bauer, Jentsch, Gerlach, Gause, Manlick, Richter, Ritter, 
Kaempffer and Kamp. All abound with figures—huaman, 
apimal or legendary. 

Allers writes ‘‘ Hamburg” under his name, and draws 
figures a quarter of a foot in hight within the dimensions 
of a weekly sheet. He has absolutely no room for back- 
ground. Munich artists who design on smaller spaces 
have room; but they neglect both background and accesso- 
ries. They cultivate figures only, and these, for the most 
part, in piquant motion. Their aim is auecdotic, and 
hence their sketching grounds are the street, catés, ball- 
rooms and opera. René Reimmecke and Manlich excel in 
catching the comic-tragic incidents of drawing-rooms, such 
as unexpected encounters, slips of the tongue and use of 
tne cold shoulder—a weapon that is so often employed. a 
wit has said, because ’tis one which people always have 
with them. 

Gerlach’s gouwaches include boulevards and business 
streets at noonday, when swarming full of crowds, dogs, 
trucks, omnibuses and horsemen. 

Berlin illustrators favor personages of the well-to-do 
and military classes, like their Munich compeers; but they 
add to their sketching circuit the race course and parade- 
ground. Dozens of leaves trom the metropolis are limned 
with the idle young gentlemen of the army, students and 
tne feminine world which these consort with, or restaurant 
waitresses and young ladies of family, with their mothers 
or chaperons. Even Sperling’s deviation from the social 
genre is more in appearance than infact. For the draw- 
ings of dogs which have made him famous are representa- 
tions, it is well to remark, of hunting dogs. The same is 
true of his horses. They are full-breeds, and imply, as 
such, social wealth and the social pleasures of the chase 
and race-course. 

Frederick Stahl sends three frames containing his illus- 
trations of Heine’s ‘Book of Songs’’; small pieces of evi ry 
shape, done in water-color, gowache and Iodia ink—a 
mixture of means for achieving effects which speaks for it- 
self. The topics of the illustrations are very mixed senti- 
ments. Love is mated with visions of voluptuousness, pas- 
sion with irony, uplifting reverence with habitual gloomi- 
ness; and the sense of m -rbidness, which the poems convey 
asa whole, is<conveyed by the sketches likewise. It is 
seldom that a figure comes out with clearness. In the 
large banquet scene, only the pair of lovers are distinctly 
visible, amid the sheen of gas-light, the glitter of cry:tal 
and glint of silver and jewelry. The rest of the company 
are richly dressed phantoms to the spectator, just as they 
were to the poet, no doubt, when he drank of the intoxicat- 
ing cup of Circe. 

Diisseldorf, in contrast to these Berlin and Munich illus- 
trations of modern life and feeling, shows sketches of me- 
dieval life. No fashionable beaux and flirts in her de- 
partment, but stout heroes with doughty fists, and robust, 
armor-covered frames. O.1e notices the fact and thinks 
that if history has disappeared, as critics say, it has left 
the easels of painters in Diisseldorf only for the tables of 
her illustrators. ; 

In Kaempffer’s series of drawings illustrating ‘ Gitz of 
Berlichengen,’’ which are as good representatives of the 
school as any, the middle grounds and backgrounds are 
weil worked out. The landscape occupies half the given 
space, asa rule, and the figures the otner half. Accesso- 
ries are strictly correct, so that archeologists might take 
delight in the armor of the horsemen and the trappings 
that dangle against their chargers’ flanks. 

Dresden, for her part, is the seat of the Muse of fable. 
What contemporary life is to Berlin andMunich,and history 
to Diisseldorf, that is legend to Saxonillustrators. Ludwig 
Richter’s dales, woods and meadows recur on their pages 
again and again. Only now it is felt how fit for gnomes 
arethe great masses of shadows under his huge forest oaks, 
aud how suitable are his sunlit dells for the dainty dances 
of fairy folk; so that in the spots where Richter’s troops of 
chubby children played these earthlings now disport. 

A preponderating space (nearly three-quarters of the 
whole) is given up to landscape, in the series of ‘* What the 
Woods Narrate.’”’ A minor portion is occupied by figures. 
This is the characteristic of Dresden illustration; and it is 
the same characteristic which marked illustration a gene- 
ration ago. 

A generation ago literature in Germany possessed analo- 
gous traits. Description of landscapes then occupied in 
novels and tales proportionally the same space as the de- 
lineations of them now cover in Saxon drawings. It was 
the era of romance. Now romance has only this single 
stronghold left—the illustrative art of Dresden. 

Frankfort sends the ** Album” of the late A. Hendschel, 
a series of lead-pencil drawings, full of the most delicious 
humor. Klinger’s four etchings are marked ** Rome”’ and 
illustrate the ‘** Book of Death.’”’ They belong to a series 
that art imbued with aspirit of gloomy grandeur. Com- 
pared with Kiiuger’s conceptions, indeed, those of Holbein 
and Diirer, appear naive and childish. The technique of 
the old masters surpasses that of the ‘‘ Book of Death’’; 
but the ideas conveyed in the last are sublimer and more 
awful than any of those embodied in the *‘ Dance of Death.” 
Time, in this wonderful series, for instance, is no longer a 
rickety skeleton, with a glass and scythe sneaking behind 
men, but @ steel-breasted man in virile prime, with a free 
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less tempest over the open face of the earth and trampling 
beneath his feet all that is on his course. 

As for the water-colors of the Exhibition they are fewer 
in number than the drawings, pastels and gouaches. Ex- 
cellent examples represent the schools of England, Hol- 
land, {taly, Paris and Diisseldorf. But if an international 
exhibition of them shows anything, it shows the lack of a 
universal cultivation of aquarelle painting. Germany neg- 
lects it. Russia boasts, it seems, of no first-rate artist in 
it; Scandinavia only of second-rate men; while as for 
Spain, her artists are so far from respecting its elemental 
laws as to glaze not alone high light, but shadows and 
every kind of color, with oil and oi] pigments. 

America makes a scanty display. The chief pieces in the 
department devoted to her use are John Redmond’s ** Old 
Village Street,’ ‘‘ Mist at Sea ” and “‘ Mist Clearing Up.” 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 








Sanitary. 


TRAPS AND SIPHONAGE. 
II. 


THERE are various other ways in which traps are emptied, 
altho some of them are not technically by siphonage. Un- 
sealing by evaporation is very common in unused traps. 
A trapina vertical pipe is often emptied by the weight of 
a column of water (say of ten feet) which acquires enough 
of velocity in descent to take out the last of the water from 
the seal unless there is a dribbling streamlet following. 
The power of the water-hammer in mechanics is well 
known. On the pulling of a closet plunger, we have known 
the water falling for only twelve feet upon a sudden bend 
in the vertical pipe, so to affect a side pipe comingin at 
that point as to drive the air up it and cause the water in a 
trap near the kitchen sink and at the end of the pipe to be 
throwa up into the sink. Trapsare emptied both by suc. 
tion and by being blown out thus. A dash of water 
through a leader into a soil pipe is not likely to siphon un- 
less the trap is near and the leader runs full. 

It is now usual to claim that most traps should be pro- 
vided with a vent pipe, so that the air can have ready ac- 
cess thereby, preventing siphonage. As to this necessity 
there is still much discussion. Waring and some others 
insist upon it that while affording relief in traps in certain 
positions, in others they do harm. 

It is claimed that (a) they increase evaporation, and so 
destroy the seal; (b) that often the air does not arrive soon 
enough to prevent the siphonage; (c) that they increase the 
uuscoured area of the trap; (d) that they decrease the rate 
of discharge; (¢) that they make the discharge noisy; (f) 
that they add to the liability of leakage; (g) that they com- 
plicate the plumbing; (h) that they increase the danger 
arising from capillary attraction; (i) that they seriously 
increase the cost of plumbing. It will be noticed that 
the most of these objections relate not so much to their ef- 
ficency to prevent back-pressure or siphonage, as to items 
of inconvenience or expense. While we believe the argu- 
ments in favor of vents to traps mostly sound, yet, in view 
of the large increase of expense, there should be continued 
investigation of the subject, and city boards should have 
frequent reviews of their requisitions. 

When a vent is inserted it should be between the trap 
and the main pipe, and generally the closer the main pipe 
the better, unless there is long vertical descent. It will do 
to put it just the soil-pipe side of the trap, but not in the 
trap or crown. An opening in the trap from above gives 
the advantage derived from the adherence of air to flowing 
water, but does not do quite as much to prevent siphonage. 
There are so many principles involved in the running of 
water through pipes, such as the effect of all bends, includ- 
ing traps, the friction of surfaces, the power of the water. 
hammer, etc., that we have reason to be cautious in speak- 
ing of details. 

There is just now an inclination so to magnify this dan- 
ger of uvsealing traps in one way and another that 
several mechanical traps have some degree of popularity. 
The Bower or rubber-ball trap has long been in use. The 
Putnam trap is highly spoken of, and by its peculiar shape 
affords many advantages. Recently a trap known as the 
McClellan trap, the seal of which depends on quicksilver, 
has attracted much attention. It is very favorably spoken 
of by many plumbers. 

If a mechanical trap is used which is really satisfactory, 
and if thus vent pipes connected with each trap can be 
avoided, there is much saving of expense. Where a vent 
pipe is put in there is sometimes question as to where it 
should end. Itcan either run out separately upon the roof 
or it might run into the soil pipe if joined high up. 

All this discussion as to the various forms of trap to be 
used and as to vents or other means of preventing back- 
pressure siphonage, shows the importance of the most 
thorough comparison of views between those who study 
and understand the laws of mechanics, of pipes, of flow, 
and practical plumbers. The plumber be he ever so prac- 
tical must have this guidance; for he has little opportunity 
to study those profound and hidden laws which govern 
fluids and especially thick or mingled fluids in their rela- 
tions to pipes, fixtures, and other artificial attachments. 
Some of our trade schools are doing much to bring these 
two authorities into correspondence, and to utilize what 
each may know in the general interests of the people. The 
time has come when alomst all tenants demand pipe con- 
veniences, and yet if badly constructed or misused they 
constitute the most serious risk of in-door life. 








PRESIDENT and Mme. Carnot recently visited Rosa 
Bonheur in her chalet of By, near Fontainebleau. They 
were shown her late studies and sketches, and found her 
genius had not suffered eclipse, altho she now works but 


little. She bas made a fortune in ber art, and lives at her 

ease, taking much pleasure in ber park, where she keeps a 

— of lions’ whelps, buffalo, deer, bear, and other 
ma 
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Science. 


In most cases of disease, whether in plants or animals, 
minute microscopic organisms are detected that seem to be 
invariably present and intimately associated with the dis- 
ease. Usually each disease has its own peculiar organism, 
and hence, it is natural to suppose it a cause of the pecu- 
liar disease. Hence we have a large class known as bacte- 
rial disorders, and of biologists who look to these little 
thiags for explanations of many things heretofore regarded 
as mysterious. Still there are large numbers who regard 
the bacteriologiste as pushing their views too far, while 
those who take no sides, but desire to get an accurate 
knowledge of Nature’s operations, are waiting for the growth 
of facts. At the last meeeing of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, some reason was offered to 
prove that the disease in potatoes known as the scab was 
of bacterial origin, and then it was suggested that what 
might pre-eminently be styled the potato disease originated 
in the same way. As the Percn osporia infestans, a well- 
known fungus, has hitherto, and for nearly half a century 
been charged with the trouble, those who have had faith in 
its power are loth to believe it is only a follower of a bac- 
terium. However, it appears that in future pages will have 
to be issued in order to decide which is waich. 


.... When some years ago it was conclusively proved that 
the barberry rust and the wheat rust, tho supposed to be- 
long to distinct genera, were identical, that the same spore 
falling on wheat produced something quite different from 
what it would do if it germinated on a barberry, there was 
a general feeling that this could not be an exception, but 
that similar results would be found among other forms of 
fungi. This has now been also proved to be the case, and 
one of the most striking instances is the identity of the 
cedar galls, as they are called, on the red cedar trees, witha 
form of rust on the leaves of apple trees—these two forms 
of fungus until quite recently having been supposed to be- 
long to widely separated genera. Tho called galls in com- 
mon parlance, the cedar apples are the work of a fungus of 
the genus Podisoma, while true galls are the work of in- 
sects. That they will produce the apple rust has been 
tested by carefully conducted experiment. It is morethan 
likely that the immense number of genera and species of 
fungi, that have been described of recent years, will be 
fouad to be but different conditions of the same thing. 


... While entire caterpillars resemble portions of twigs 
or broken pieces, or portions of leaves, we were recently 
much struck with the striking resemblance of a certain 
mark on the end of the body of a large larva of Telea poly- 
phemus, the great American silk-worm. This caterpillar 
is marked in a peculiar way on the end of the body. The 
marks in question are a purplish curved edging of the 
suranal plate, and of the adjoining outer edge of the last 
pair of abdominal legs. The caterpillar was sitting by a 
short curved stump ofa purplish-brown leaf-stalk of the 
red oak, about a fifth of an inch long, which bore a remark- 
able resemblance to the curved purplish edging of the cat- 
erpillar’s leg. It seems then that the shape and color of the 
marking was designed to mimic the broken purplish dead 
leaf-stalk. 





....We referred early in the summer to the odor given 
out by the white arctian moth, Leucarctiaacrea. Within 
ashort time an Arctia virgo flew into the writer’s room, 
and on handling it rather roughly it emitted a very strong 
smell somewhat like that of laudanum, showing that the 
odor is thrown off as a means of defense, and must prove 
offensive to its assailants. 








School and College. 


AT the meeting of Cornell University trustees, Octo- 
ber 22d, Henry W. Sage added $200,000 to his previous gift 
of $60,000 for the establishment of a Department of Philoso- 
phy. Mr. Sage’s gifts to the university now aggregate 
more than a million dollars. The President’s report showed 
1,314 students in actual attendance, an increase over any 
previous year. The treasurer’s report stated that there is 
now an endowment of about $6,000,000, and an annual in- 
come of over $500,000. The librarian’s report showed over 
100,000 bound volumes in the library. The new library 
building will be ready next spring. The new chemical 
laboratory was formally opened. Dr. J. G. Schurman was 
elected dean of the new Department of Philosophy. Dr. 
Charles Melion Tyler was elected Professor of the History 
of Religious and Christian Ethics. He is the pastor of the 
Congregational church of Ithaca. George W. Harris was 
elected Librarian, Herbert Tuttle Professor of Modern 
European History, George L. Burr, Assistant Professor of 
Ancient and Medieval History, and Dr. Albert Shaw Pro- 
fessor of the History of Institutions and of International 
Law. The Board of Trustees has voted to erect a new agri- 
cultural hall at a cost of $80,000, The work on the building 
will be begun as soon as the plans and details are arranged. 
It will be opposite Morrill Hall and io a line with Lincoln 
Hall. It is proposed to bring together in the new building 
all the various departments connected with the School of 
Agriculture. The most striking feature of the new ar- 
rangement will be a museum mainly devoted toa display of 
agricultural implements. It has been decided to establish in 
Sibley College a graduate school of marine engineering and 
architecture, and $50,000 was appropriated for new equip- 
mentsand appliances. In recognition of Mr. Sage’s gifts, 
the name of the department of Philosophy has been changed 
to the Susan E. Linn Sage School of Philosophy. The new 
school will bear the same relation and have the same 
standing to the University as has Sibley College or the 
other colleges. 


....The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute (Tus- 
kegee, Ala.), has this year an attendance of 414 students of 
the average age of 1844 years, of whom four-fifths are 
boarders who pay their own personal expenses in the way 
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of board, etc., largely by their own work on the 250 acres of 
land cultivated by the school, and in the eighteen different 
industries. This institution started eight years ago with 
practically no buildings; has fourteen now on the schoo] 
grounds, and eight of these, valued at $60,000, have been 
put up by student labor. The last one to be completed isa 
large barn said to be the best in theState. While these 
young people do this much to help themselves, and at the 
same time keep up with their class-room work, they are 
wholly unable to pay the fifty dollars for tuition. For this 
the school depends on generous and charitable persons, 
Over one hundred competent workers have gone out from 
this school. Most are teachers, while others are in charge 
of printing offices, and some are merckants. Booker T. 
Washington, a colored man, is principal. 


...-A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society to a student who passes without condi- 
tions all the requirements for admission to the Freshman 
Class of Vassar College, at the examinatious to be held in 
June, 1891. This scholarship, like that awarded by the So- 
ciety last June, is offered as a loan, and covers one-half of 
allcharges made by Vassar College for one year’s board 
and tuition. 


....The Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina, Southern 
Presbyterian, in session last week at Yorkville, unanimous- 
ly adopted the report of the Inter-Synodical Commitee fa- 
voring the establishment of a Presbyterian university in one 
of theSouth Atlantic States. 


....Six graduates of Boston University School of Theolo 
gy, are attending lectures this semester in German universi- 
ties; anothersoon enters at Oxford. 








Personalities 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, of Riimania, who is, perhaps even 
better known by her pen-name of Carmen Sylva than by 
her royal title, has not earned her literary title by the sac- 
rifice of other duties. She is constant in her efforts to bet- 
ter the condition of the women of her kingdom, visits 
among the poor, and is the idol of the children and work- 
people in the neighborhood of her home at Kastell Pelesch. 
There is a pretty story current of the tender nursing she 
bestowed upon a peasant’s child, who sickened and died 
of diphtheria, drawing its last breath in the Queen’s arms, 
Carmen Sylvais especially fond of wearing the pretty Ri- 
manian peasant dress while keeping her villeggiatura. 





....The light-house at Michigan City, one of the most 
important beacons on that sea of storms, Lake Michigan, 
has been for nearly thirty years in charge of a woman, 
Miss Harriet Colfax, a cousin of the late Vice-President 
Colfax. At the time of her appointment lard-oil lamps 
were used, and it was her nightly duty to make her way 
along a slippery breakwater, often in the teeth of a gale, 
and climb an icy ladder, to set her light at dusk and re- 
place it at miduight. Of late years gasoline has been sub- 
stituted, and a narrow stairway leads to the tower; but at 
dusk and at midnight the lamps are still set with unvary- 
ing regularity. 


....-To the Empress of Russia is largely due the spread 
of art throughout the Empire, whichis one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of the present Czar’s reign. She 
is herself an accomplished artist, haviog been carefully 
educated by her father, who, before he was King of Den- 
mark, earned his living by teaching drawing and painting. 
The Empress, who is devoted to the sea, has painted some 
good pictures. Herstyle is delicate and finished. Meis- 
sonier is her favorite painter. She once spent some hours 
almost daily for fourteen months in copying his two mas- 
terpieces, ‘‘Porte-Drapeaw” and ‘‘Fumeur.”’ 


....Mrs, E. B. Custer, always a favorite in New York so- 
ciety, will presently return here for the winter. Mrs. Cus- 
ter has spent the summer in Montana and the Dakotas, re- 
visiting the scenes of her eventful and happy life with her 
gallant husband, to whose memory her new book, “ Fol- 
lowing the Guidon,” is another tribute. Readers of this 
beautiful volume find in it the charm which took us all 
captive when we read “Boots and Saddles,’ and both 
books, while showing General Custer as a superb man and 
soldier, are unconscious revelations of the lovely woman 
hcod of his wife. 


....The wardrobe of Alexander III, Czar of Russia, vies 
in extent and variety with that of Mr. Henry Irving. His 
Imperial Majesty has forty-four different uniforms, all of 
which he has worn save one—that of a Russian field mar- 
shal. Altho the titular head of his army, the Czar has 
vowed never to wear the dress of a field marshal until this 
rank shall have been conferred upon him by the otker field 
marshals after a victorious war. 


....Miss Grace H. Dodge, ex-School Commissioner of 
New York, and Miss Clara de Graffenried, Clerk to the 
United States Commission of Labor, who took half of Mrs. 
Amélie Rives Chanler’s prize for the best essay on child- 
labor, have been making a two months’ journey together 
in Europe, to investigate the conditions and hardships of 
the working-girl], with a view to their amelioration. 


....-A bronze bust of Sidney Lanier has been placed in 
the public library of Macon, Ga., his birthplace. It was 
unveiled on October 17th. William H. Hayne and Harry 
S. Edwards read original poems. Letiers were received 
from Charles Dudley Warner, Joel Chandler Harris, Pres- 
ident Gilman, and many well-known literary men. 

.... The Rev. Edward Everett Hale is sixty-eight years old. 
He was a newspaper man in his youth, and even now, if 
called on, he could set type.or report a fire in an entirely 
creditable way. 

...-The purchase of Dove Cottage as a memorial of 
Wordsworth seems in a fair way to be accomplished. Near- 
ly two-thirds of the sum required—£1,000—have already 
been pledged. 
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ra firsic. 


THERE is a certain something like audacity in the idea 
of a new key-board for the piano-forte or organ. Associated 
with the idea is a list that is not short,of vagaries of music- 
al inventors and of devices expected to do away, more or 
less entirely, with the technical troubles of the players, to 
make the Jordan of finished amateur or professional pian- 
ism a less hard road totravel to, and separate the modern 
piano-forte still more fully from, such predecessors as the 
virginals and harpsichord. By a not illogical process, in pro 
portion as the new key boards have arrived at simplifying 
piano-forte playing, the key-boards have been complicated 
affairs. Invention too often means merely innovations. The 
remarkable key-board invented by Paul von Jank6, a Hun- 
garian, exbibited here last week by him in public and pri- 
vate, in course of its exploiting about the musical world 
seems at first sight to be as artificial and compiicated a 
matter as will be endured even in an age of progress, and is 
pretty sure to meet with a preliminary prejudice that is 
excusable. But its complexities diminish very consider- 
ably on a closer acquaintance and examination. While we 
are not prepared to say that this much talked-of “‘ von Jan- 
k6 keyboard ”’ is the coming one, and that the future Ru- 
binsteins, de Pachmanns, Rummels, Joseffys, Guilmants 
and Widors will have to play the piano-forte or organ ac- 
cording to von Jank6, still no one can fail to admit the pe- 
culiar arrangement of its keys a just and natural system, to 
confess ita thing worthy of the serious attention emiuent 
musicians have given it, and to regard it as something 
more than an inventor’s elaborated fad. It would be too 
long to examine in detail all that is iv, or claimed for, this 
singular novelty. Its groundwork is the adapting of a 
key-board to hand, not teaching the hand to adapt itself to 
a key-board. It isto be applied to any piano-forte, any or- 
gan; and no change in the accepted forms of musical nota- 
tion is involved in its use. Externally, we have a piano- 

’ forte, like avy other, except that we see what appears to be 
six short banks of keys (like our organs) instead of the 
familiar long singleone. Each key consists of three keys, 
so to say; or of three projecting portions that sound the 
same note; and in the spaces between each of these three 
rounded projections of any individual key, are made to 
occur the projections of its neighboring key—the whule 
forming a close mosaic of short flat black-and-white keys 
equal in size, on the same level, with always a projection 
within the immediate convenience of the fingers—stretch 
ing and reachiog for notes as now is needful being un- 
known and smooth velocity attainable (asinscale playing) 
almost without effort. This sounds difficult, but practi- 
cally itis a simple matter. Owing to the adjustment of 
the keys dynamics are uniform in chords. The position of 
the fingers in striking the common chord of all keys 
is the same—each gamut is fingered the same. 
The relations of notes in all keys is the same, 
whether it be a sharp key, a flat one or C Major. It is as 
easy to strike a tenth or a wider interval as it is a third 
The chromatic scale loses its arbitrariness for the fingers. 
More singular still the music now practicable only to four 
hands, and the performance of an arranged score in asatis 
factory way, is practicable to the soloist. Such is a rough 
outline of some of the peculiarities of von Jauk6’ssingular 
evolution of the clavier at present in use. Wherever it has 
gone it has attracted serious interest. It was particularly 
shown in Chickering Hall, last Friday evening, and has been 
privately examined by many musicians of the city, who, 
without admitting 1t to be the comiag and revolutionary 
key-board of the future piano or organ, nevertheless con- 
fess (as we do) to its performance of certain stipulated and 
very desirable promises and effects, and an invention whose 
future may prove of weighty influence in music. 

There is a distinct pleasure in hearing operas, small 
operas especialiy, sung in bulidings smaller than the great 
Metropolitan, where all singers are physically dwarfed, 
where a singer’s method and vocal refinements are more or 
less necessarily thrown to the winds in coping against 
space, and where it takes an heroic work, heroically sung 
and received with lively enthusiasm, to bring the audience 
near to its composer, its spirit, and its interpreters. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s evenings of: opera in English in Harlem, 
have steadily improved in characteristics since the outset. 
There is no visible reason why so good a beginning should 
not go on and become a perpetual, and, of course, com- 
pleter success. One is asked to take these perform- 
ances seriously, and to believe that there is a 
conscience for music back of them. The aspect of 
things, so far, confirms these ideas, especially when 
the repertory adheres to opera-comique, and when works 
like ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘Carmen,” and so on, are brought out, to 
which the present resources of the company are best 
adapted. Last week the first-named was sung three nights 
in a way generally most meritorious and acceptable. Io 
such young singers as Miss Laniis and Miss Strauss, the 
manager has something like treasures for this year’s un- 
dertakings; and Mr. Gorsky (who has improved greatly 
since his Metropolitan days), Mr. Berthald, Mr. Guise, and 
Mr. Clarke, deserve praise for careful, intelligent singing. 
Miss Kessler, as Filina, is far too crude and artificial a 

suprano to be any advantage to the company, and we may 

add that her English less suggests Berlin than the wild 

West. The chorus is efficient, and the orchestra made 

much of by Mr. Hinrichs. This week brings ‘‘Masaniello,”’ 

**Carmen,” and “ Faust.”” Mr. Hammerstein’s scheme is 

doing a good musical work, in a modest way. There is far 

more praise to be said for it than critical fault to be found 
with it, performance by performance. Judging from the 
second and third weeks we wish it growth and perma- 

nency, which will doubtless mean the adjustment and im- 

provement of details that now are at fault, none of them to 

aD uppardonable degree. 

With the current week Mr. Theodore Thomas begins his 
concert season, and Mr. Franz Rummel will be heard this 
evening at Lenox Lyceum in such connection. The first 





under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl, takes place next 
Thursday, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, at two 
o’clock. Mr. Nabhan Franko, the violinist and conductor, 
announces tbe organization of a set of orchestral concerts, 
of both a popular and classical nature, to be given in 
Chickering Hall, with the assistance of soloists of the best 
rank. The first concert will occur Nov. 5th (next Wednes- 
day night), and a new piano-forte concerto by Ludwig 
Schytte, played by Mr. Jacob Friedberger, and vocal num- 
bers from Miss Clementine de Vere will be special! attrac- 
tions.—Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the manager, has issued a 
most convenient little calendar of the entire musical out- 
look and season of 1890-’91 for the convenience of artists and 
the public —The English translation of the volume of Wag 
nerian correspond with Heinrich Heine and ot hers—is 
expected to appear this weck.—Mr. William J. Henderson 
will lecture several times in course of the winter on mu- 
sic 1 topics before the pupils of the New York College of 
Music (Mr. Alexander Lambert’s). 


Biblical Research. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE “ DIDACHE.” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS 8S, POTWIN. 

















THE text of the Lord’s Prayer in the ‘‘ Didache’’ has its 
part in the discussion of the date of the New Testament 
text in its present form. Is this text a witness for or 
egainst the co-existence of the preciseform of the corre- 
sponding text in Matthew’s gospel, which we now have? 
This question is to be answered, if at all, by a discussion of 
two variants dvpavgs for dvpaviic and ’ogecAqy for opecArjuara! 
For the rest the forms are substantially identical. 

Can the New Testament text be a later form of the ‘‘ Di- 
dache” text? Or must we suppose the reverse? 

Of course no words of Christ would sooner pass into fre- 
quent use and oral transmission. Children. such as were 
brought to Jesus for his hands to be laid upon them, must 
quickly have been taught to repeat the words of the Lord 
in Aramaic and in Greek. And we see the usual effect of 
oral transmission in the differences now found between 
Matthew ard Luke; for this seems a more natural expla- 
nation of the variation as recent criticism determines it, 
than tosuppose that Christ used different forms at different 
times. 

Theagreement, therefore, of the ‘‘Didache”’ text with that 
of Matthew, is no less remarkable than its difference, and 
helps tv solve the question regarding the latter. Thatis, the 
agreement is so great as to require us tosay that in the 
main one is a copy of the other. Which, then, is the orig- 
inal? If, as Harnack says, ‘‘ the New Testament is a re- 
daction of the early Christian literature,’’ the ‘‘ Didache ” 
may be the source of text in Matthew. 

As to the firat variant, the use of the plural of the Greek 
word for heaven must be regarded as an extreme provincial- 
ism. Infact, it is a feature of the New Testament writings 
not quite easy to be accourvted for with our present light. 

[t is not the style of the prose portions of the Septuagint. 
Ovpavé: is found but twice in the Pentateucb, once in the 
song of Moses in Deuteronomy, and once in Exodus (xvii, 
14. In fact, it is rare in the Septuagint except in the 
Psalms, where it is used about equally with the singular. 
This, of course, marks it as a poetic form in Alexandria at 
the time of the translation by the LXX. It is not used 
in the Apocrypha. It is not used in Philo, at least in his 
account of the Creation. 

Of course it isa Hebraism in its origin, and seems to 
have come intothe New Testament from the prominence 
of the Psalms in the minds of the devout of the time. A 
trace remains, also, of its poetic character in the fact that 
when used it is generally of the spiritual and not the ma- 
terial heavens. 

The key of the whole situation is perhaps found in the 
fact that Jobn never uses it in his gospel.- And it is not 
found in any writing attributed to him except iu one pas- 
sage in the Revelation, which is a quotation from the Sep- 
tuagint (xii, 12). 

John wrote his gospel, according to tradition, from the 
Greek shore of Asia Minor; and all know that the plural 
of Ovpavég ig never found in classical Greek. The Greek 
atmosphere by which John was surrounded will account 
for his usage. The choice of the author of the “ Didache”’ 
can also be accounted for in the same way. In any region 
where any spirit of Greek purism remained the plural 
would be at once rejected by a compiler working. with a 
free hand, How grotesque it would seem to him we may 
illustrate to ourselves by supposing that in the other 
branch of the comparison of Heaven and earth the plural 
of earth were used instead of the singular. If, therefore, 
the ‘‘Didacbe” originated anywhere out of Palestine, 
especially to the northward, this change was to be expect- 
ed. [ need hardly add the reverse change would be quite 
impossible if the singular had once existed in the Gospel 
text. The text of the ‘ Didache,’’ therefore, in this respect 
postulates that of Matthew. 

The other variant, the use of ‘ogeAfy for ’opecAnuara, 
to describe our obligations to God brings in a different 
line of thought. Who of us has not, as a father, had occa- 
sion to explain to a child how our duties to God can be 
called debts? The word chosen by the author of the 
** Didache”’ is precisely the word in Greek which would be 
used for this explanation. It means dues or duty as flow- 
ing from rights or relations. It is perfectly natural that 
the author of a catechetical manual should have preferred 
it. Paul shows a sense of this distinction between the 
words, He uses ‘ogéAyua in connection with s0fd¢ 
(Rom. iv, 4), payment, but when speaking of dues from the 
relations of parties he uses ’ogé:Ay, (Rom. xiii, 7 and I Cor. 
vii, 3.) 

This variation, therefore, explains itself as from 
*operAfuara to ‘odecAgy, and not the opposite. What Taylor 
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is of little value. The ‘“‘ Didache” again postulates Mat- 
thew. 

If our reasoning is correct, we have the best of evidence 
that the text of the Lord’s Prayer at the date of the writ- 
ing of the “ Didache’” was exactly what it is now. And 
this date by a majority of critical voices is at the begin- 
ning of the second century, if not earlier. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 9th. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD.—LUKE xxu, 
1-12, 














NotEs.—‘ And brought him before Pilate.’”’—As soon as 
Judea was reduced to a Roman province the right of capi- 
tal punishment was taken away from the Jews. It is pos- 
sible that the Roman governors up to the procuratorship of 
Pilate had relaxed the rigor of their rights and that Pilate 
was the first Roman governor to enforce the Roman pre- 
rogative. The fear of revolt, the suppressing of Jewish pa- 
triotism by curtailing the privileges of the Sanhedrim, the 
importance of Jesus as a public character, these were suffi- 
cient reasons for Pilate to demand the privilege of pro- 
nouncing judgment. ‘* Forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar.”—If this accusation had been true, it would have 
proved a serious charge. But, like the first charge, it was 
a falsehoood. See Matthew xvii, 24-27, and Luke xx, 20-25. 
———‘‘ Saying that he himself is Christ a king.””—Anaccu- 
sation verbally true, but really false, for he refused to be a 
temporal king (John vi, 15). His reign was over the hearts 
of his people. * He sent him unto Herod.’’—Probably 
Pilate resided in the Tower of Antonia, at the northwest 
of the Temple, from whence he could look down into the 
Temple courts. Luke is the only evangelist to record this 
sending of Jesus to Herod, who occupied the castle of the As- 
monean Kings in the old city, on Mount Sion. Pilate, in 
sending his prisoner to Herod, washed his hands of this 
most complicated case and, at the same time. reconciled 
Herod. The adroit Roman did not wish to offend either 
the populace or the Jewish prince, or give a chance for one 
of those quick, passionate revolts.——-—‘‘ In gorgeous ap- 
porel.”’—Not purple, but in white, as princes were wont to 
clothe themselves for solemn feasts. 

Instruction.—Christ is a perverter of nations. Peace is 
his watchword. The nations that in their defiance of *‘yood 
will to all men” arm their citizens to the teeth, devise in- 
struments of destruction, keep enormons standing armies, 
and make every preparation for slaughtering their neighb- 
bors, shall be perverted and dismembered and cut apart. 
Civilization is too far advanced to spend ingenuity in kill- 
ing. Christianity has supplanted barbarism. America 
holds her unique position in advance of the world in that 
she does not plan wholesale murder. If half the mon 
ey spent on battle-ships could be appropriated for na- 
tional universities and increased facilities to learn how 
to live it would prove the greatest protection to its borders. 
Christianity means offensive armor againgt sin and igno- 
rence, not against shot and torpedo. 

It is an interesting fact that Christ was not a perverter 
of law. He was no dissatisfied politician planning a revolt 
against existing authority. The Christian way is to enact 
good laws, not to break bad ones. Christ paid the tribute 
where it was due. To God belongs our spiritual allegiance, 
and to him alone. 

Pilate has ‘* prevoiced”’ tle decision of centuries of criti- 
cism. Noone has been able to find any fault in this man. 
There are intellectual differences of opinion as to whether 
he was divine or human or both. He has been criticised 
for being too unselfish, too meek, too good. But as before 
Pilate, he stands to day, in this our super-refined civiliza- 
tion, the peer, nay the despair of all the world. Whocan 
be like unto him in loveliness of character? Christ’s mira- 
cles are not the secret of his miraculousinfluence. Christis 
not incalculably ahead of the spiritual achievements of the 
world because he made water intowine. Hedidtwothings 
worthy of eternal imitation. He lived a life that will ever 
be the ideal of perfect manliness; then he gave groping 
hearts the theorem of immortality and then demonstrated 
it for the surety of maukind. 

Herod was a lion hunter. So are we allof us. He wished 
o see Christ face to face because the man had made a great 
stir in Palestine. He wished a miracle, as children like to 
see a man swallow a knife. Christ was to him a show, not 
a messiah. Great preachers are run after to-day just the 
sameway. Pyrotechnics from the pulpit afford more grat- 
ification than a ministering spirit. The man with a large- 
heart is better than he witha large brain. Christ performed 
wiracles; he also watched with the sick. Christ stilled the 
waves; but he prayed whole nights in lonely mountain 
valleys. Christ ascended royally; but before he went he 
comforted his disciples. 

Pilate put off the decision. He was too weak to make up 
his mind whether to say yea or nay. The decision comes to 
each. It must be met. We would not send Christ away 
to be mocked while we cast up the question whether to ac- 
cept or reject the Master. 

Christ knew when to keep silence and when to thunder. 
It does no good to provoke further opposition needlessly. 
In quarrels, whether in the home or church, it is better to 
not say anything at all than score a sharp shot with clever 
repartee. Self control is never so much needed as when 
one is the target for false accusation. 

It is not the fault of Christ that enemies are made over 
religious discussion. It is man’s fault if he misappre- 
hends the motive of Christ’s mission so as to fight about it. 


”™ 
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THE widow of General Cook, the Indian fighter, has 
been in Washington to seleet a burial site at Arlington, to 
which she will bring from Oakland the remains of her hus- 





says in his edition of the ‘‘ Didache,’’ in the contrary sense 


band. A monument is soon to be raised over the grave, 
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IN DARKEST ENGLAND. 


THERE is no more distinguishing mark of the Christian- 
ity of this day than that it is predominantly interested 
in the welfareof man. It has learned something of the 
injunction that if a man love God he must love his broth- 
er also. 

This is not only characteristic of, the Christian Church, 
but of all the ethical thinking of the day. It permeates 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “ Robert Elsmere” and finds 
expression in Walter Besant’s Peoples’ Palace as truly as 
in the more distinctive religious philanthropy of the 
Christian Church. 

We are not surprised, accordingly, that General Booth’s 
new book, ‘‘ In Darkest England,” is making a veritable 
sensation in England. We suppose it is written by Gen- 
eral Booth, of the Salvation Army, to give him his 
military title—and W. T. Stead. What Besant did ona 
small scale this book plans to do on a large scale. It 
proposes to attack in force, and with sufficient power, the 
problem of London. It is not satisfied with a mission 
or two, but it vffers a scheme which shall take all the 
lower stratum of society and shall supply it with in- 
struction, with opportunities for work and for bettering 
the condition of the people by employment or by immi- 
gration. It is written with a mighty optimism; it looks 
straight at the black spots—the 32,000 jnvenile 
thieves, the 22,000 adult thieves, the 20,000 prostitutes, 
the 50,000 in asylums and hospitals, the 30,- 
000 homeless and the 300,000 starving. It recog- 
nizes that one out of every five persons in Lon- 
don dies either in the hospital, asylum or workhouses. 
It figures the work of the Salvation Army rescuing 
thousands who are struggling, and it asks that through 
allied influence the whole task shail be attacked. Gen- 
eral Booth sees that his Salvation Army cannot compete 


‘alone with starvation and poverty, and that proper so- 


cial conditions and temporal opportunity are essential to 








elevate the poor. He sees that filth and hunger and 
crime and drunkenness cannot be fought with religion 
alone; that the comforts of religion are not much toa 
man who wants his dinner. He would, therefore, have 
other methods besides religion employed to attack pov- 
erty and starvation, and pave the way for the Gospel. 
The hopelessly wicked and degraded he would seclude; 
to the others he would allow liberty and favorable con- 
ditions. He would feed the hungry, cure the sick, and 
provide work for all, under strict control; he would 
offer industrial refuges where the first lessons in self- 
dependence can be learned. Then he would send the 
more helpful to village communities, agricultural and 
industrial, from which the efficient should either return 
to the world, or be sent out as colonists for new com- 
munities. 

To do this work he asks for half a million dollars to 
begin with, After a while he would need very much 
more, tho not near as much as is now expended in one 
or two years in the administration of the poor laws. He 
would cover the whole field at once. His plan is worked 
out in detail in such a way as to give evidence that it is 
not crude nor really Utopian and hopeless, 

Other great plans bave been accomplished when they 
have been offered. We expect that General Booth and 
Mr. Stead will find the means to do this work. The suc- 
cess of the Salvation Army is in its favor. The success 
of Price Hughes’s work is an encouragement, so is that 
of Walter Besant’s. We will be glad to see London 
teach New York and the world how to deal with pov- 
erty and crime. 


i. 


BETTER THAN SUICIDE. 


THE most imposing sensation now looming on the 
literary horizon is the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s 
journal, which is soon to be made in full from the vel- 
lum-bound manuscript long kept under lock and key at 
Abbotsford. The journal bears on the title-page in Sir 
Walter’s playful style the words ‘‘Sir Walter Scott, of 
Abbottsford, Bart., his Gurnal.” It.was begun in 1825, 
and runs down into 1832, toashort time before bis death. 
It therefore covers the heroic period of his struggle to 
pay the debts in which the failure of Constable & Co, 
involved him. The full journal will be published forth- 
with. An advance copy has already been handed to the 
Quarterly Review, of which Lockhart was once editor. 
While we are waiting for the complete publication, 
there is enough in the scraps published by the 
Quarterly to show that the “‘ great magician’s” spell 
has not lost its charm for the present generation. 
From the Quarterly’s extracts it is not difficult to 
see that the great thing in the ‘‘ Gurnal” is the splen- 
did struggle of « man of bonor and character with 
adversity. ‘‘ We rise,” says the reviewer, ‘* from perus- 
ing the narrative . . witb hightened admiration 
for him asa man. He was great in his prosperity; but 
he was almost sublime in the dark days of adversity ”— 
all the more sublime, we may add, when the story is 
read in contrast with the cowardly resort to suicide 
which seems to be the one last refuge for the unfortu- 
nate in these money-worsbiping times. 

Walter Scott stood up proudly under the burden. He 
wrote like a hero in his agony: ‘‘ Venit illa suprema dies, 
My extremity is come. . . . I suppose it will in- 
volve my all. . . I think nobody can lose a penny 
—that is my one comfort.” Poor Jack of Wall Street 
sees his thousands dwindle, and off he goes for his pistol 
or the convenient apothecary. Poverty is hard for Sir 
Walter to face; but every groan is the groan of a man 
generous and noble. He thinks of his children. He 
writes with a sob: ‘‘ My dogs will lie in wait for mein 
vain. Itis foolish—but the thoughts of parting from 
these dumb creatures have moved me more than any of 
the painful reflections I have put down.” Itis a great 
thing to look back on a man who could bear trouble in a 
way like this. Where is our pluck and our manhood 
gone, to say nothing of the fear of God and his judg- 
ment, that the bankrupts, the unfortunate, the heavy 
burdened of these times see nothing better than the last 
resort of the coward and the shirk? 


ant 


THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN. 











Goop advice to voters now is to try to keep cool and 
keep their senses until after the elections next week 
Sbrewd and systematic attempts are being made to 
stampede them from the Republican to the Democratic 
Party by an outcry against the McKinley law. If 
voters believe half of what is suid as to the ruinous 
effects of this new tariff law they might well be alarmed 
for the future of the country. But all the talk about 
present or future disaster as the result of the new tariff 
rates is mere gabble. Advantage is being taken of the 
changes in business which a new tariff law, of what- 
ever character, must necessarily cause, to make the 
common people believe that there never was such an 
unwise and iniquitous measure as that which bears the 
name of McKinley. 

We do not hear a word of praise for those sections of 
the law which make the commouest of all necessaries— 
sugar—free for every household in the country; nothing 
about any of the other articles placed on tlie free list, or 
any of those as to which reductions in duty have taken 
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place. But the stress of the clamor is upon those sec- 
tions which have provided for an advance in the duty on 
certain articles, chiefly articles of luxury, or articles 
produced in this country and needing additional pro- 
tection. Instead of adding to the burdens of the coun- 
try it is designed tor duce them by more than $50,000. 
000. 

The exact results of the McKinley law will scarcely be 
known this year or next. It is perfectly idle to say at 
present that it has proved to be either a great success or 
a failure. The experience of the past makes it alto- 
gether probable that it will be a great success. But it 
has not been in operation long enough to enable any 
one to point to the proofs of that success. 

One thing has certuinly not followed it, and that is a 
collapse of business. In this section of the country the 
volume of business transacted was never larger than it 
isnow. Business is booming. Everybody admits that. 
It may be due in part to the McKinley bill; it may be 
wholly due to other causes. We have not at present 
sufficient results, as we bave already stated, to indicate 
what the real bearing of the new tariff law is upon this 
prosperity. 

Those who believe in Protection can understand why 
manufacturers should feel an increased confidence in the 
future because of the protection the new law affords 
them. They can see why farmers and others should look 
forward with increased hope to the future. They can 
understand why there should be a better feeling a)! 
around except, perhaps, among those wko do an ex- 
clusive business in importations. An advance in the 
prices of our own productions, especially those of the 
farmer, an increase in the number and character of 
those productions, all of which the new tariff law is in- 
tended to effect, is precisely what would be expected as 
the result of a boom in business. 

It is certainly too soon by a year or more to condemn 
tbe McKinley law. Let no voter be influenced by the 
clamor against it to vote for the Democratic candidates, 
If any of the provisions of the new tariff law shall prove 
to be unwise and oppressive, the proper remedy will cer- 
tainly not be to rush to the other extreme of a tariff for 
revenue only. There is every reason why the country 
should continue to show its confidence in the policy of 
the Republican Party. Make the next House of Repre- 
sentatives Republican and the wisdom of that policy 
will be effectually proved to every one who has a mind 
open to conviction. 
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FIFTY OF OUR GREAT CITIES, 








By the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Census, 
who has furnished us with the statistics of cities so far 
as the count has been completed, we are enabled to ar- 
range in tabular form the returns of population from 
fifty of our largest cities. The first column of figuies 
shows the order of the cities according to the Eleventh 
Census, the third column the order in which they stood 
in the Tenth Census. We gave some of these statistics 
a few weeks ago; but the present table contains many 


citics not then reported, . 
1890. 1880. 

Be BO Pic cane cs censcscadeccinnsesaes 1,518,501 Bescses 1,206,209 
De I os vatvasecvctscelsebececsetee. 1,098,576 Sinha. 503,185 
De IIR osc csecditcecicesececscsess 1,044,894 2 847,170 
Pe itiicvcddivntisiddivsstsansas 814,377 3 566,663 
Re abs das bse) cea oasceeecaeesde 460 357 Rizc. 350,518 
© In di ines cetcecsc cotccccesesses 446,507 5 362,839 
p ET CTO Oe EE Eee 433,547 , AT 332,313 
iT PNG n c's cttcccnpocccsccsces 297,990 Basccce 233,959 
dit cndcnwencecnscideteamee 296,309 Goesese 255,139 
WO, CHOVOIEB. 600 c cc dcccccccccccctpestees 261,546 11...... 160,146 
11. Buffalo. Ccecbededceseces ccbcocecegeceos 254,457 Oo 155,134 
Be Ne Se cca nccccccescctecvcectes 241,995 Dihieces 216,090 
Pe Ia55 4 otnccesceacstedececssscs 238,473 BBscvees 156,389 
SE is cn etndiscceeccsecccsccdcee 223,160 ee 147,293 
BS aninbin ba unk 06 6654060058 stheencss 205,669 , a 116,340 
IB. TAUWARNES..........c0ccvcccccsccccesess 208,979 19 115,587 
Be Peach then tattanesteesedaentscéns 182,020 15 136,508 
Bes Bec coscnastccdecvcsossccssecs 164,738 38...... 46,887 
a rere 168,987 oneness 120,722 
SIN esnuss Gaeees ahaeseduscodtels 161,005 16...... 123,768 
Wh, GIs oon sn civcccices cecccecccccccece 139,526 63 30,518 
GE, ROGGE occ cccscccccccscsccecscces 138,327 Bacco 89,366 
ad eee ricsnndawerdmuvibls sctek 133,156 iscic. 41,473 
Ts INN. cnt analid dedbmecass dave 132,043 a 104,857 
SD cnnatucepacuccenesdetcevs 107,445 ae 75,056 
i ad ecdancencesccessentreceosacses 106,670 a 35,629 
27. Kansas City (estimated)... ........... 105,000 30 55,785 
BR, Bc ccc ccccccce cosceccccccesese 104,967 23 78,682 
Se MA 6 6censs G0bens bececeeoseoucesse 93,523 21 90,758 
Se I a cnc ccuncn detach accdesenctoe 90,398 vines 51,647 
Ee ee I Fae 87,777 ae 51,792 
ee I at ocnecdsatddcdccsceecccus 85,991 EN 62,882 
Fis PE ois eke cetessbercccccedace 84,536 BD. ccoce 58,291 
BA, BOTOMIOR. 2 occ cccvcccvccscssccccosesecs 83,450 88..0006 45,850 
i cnc vodetdcapsecpadurctsadescse 82,652 35 50,137 
i SE nnn dasmagehdesccéateee sews 8u,833 25 63,600 
BT. Paterson... ..cceccccccsccscocccescces 78,300 34 61,031 
i: MIEEDL «eben nadanh Sonbeeqnsatedeses cece 77,605 27 69,475 
ee I olen occ cxateswetetetcuscosen 76,309 40...... 48,350 
Se ba dcbbcdccetdestcneccicénacs 74,351 Divavess 48,961 
G2. CRMTIEB ccc cccccccccccceccsceccevce 69,837 Thiccece 52,669 
GE BRAM ceca veces ccceccesseccoccesces 65,514 48...... 37,409 
GR, TRO < cov decccncccvcsessiccdsccces 64,586 54 33,592 
44. Grand Rapids............ee0-ceecesees €4,147 58 32,016 
ia 0045s. cenendge coscescces 61,437 48..0000 42,478 
Se EAS natt0 sce scairesieeiatacien 60,605 29 56,747 
i IE tense 6héccasiivetnpedabeve 58,926 41 48,278 
PP innccctxcndeneekadase akase dees ads 58,868 4T 38,678 
ME MIR a 553 50ch ens heedess s4urchsteset.. 58,488 64 29,910 
GR CRIB GRw oo 0 cvescdcccdocsescdoc'd secvcce 58,274 44...... 41,659 


- 11,284,633 7,760,715 
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The net gain of these cities is shown in the following 
table: 





J, Chicago .....e-++++5- ™. 585,391 | 26. Syracuse................ 85,985 
9. New York. .%...---+-+++ 247,202 | 27. Nashville .............. 82.959 
3. BrooklyM .....+++++-000+ 287,714 | 28. Toledo............s00005 82,515 
4. Philadelphia........-..- 197,724 | 29. Indianapolis............ 82,389 
5. Minneapolis .........-++- 117,851 | 830. Grand Rapids.......... 32,131 
6. St. LOWIB.....0.eeceeees 109,839 | 31. Memphis ............. . 80,994 
7. Cleveland ....... s«e++ 101,400 | 82. Trenton ............004. 28,578 
8. Baltimore ......+.++++++ 101,224 | 33. Atlanta..............+.. 28,105 
9. Buffalo ........+.eeseees 99,323 | 84. Paterson................ 27,269 
10, St. Pattl......eseeeeee oe 91,683 | 85. Providence............. 27,186 
11. Detroit .......+-+00-+00 89,329 | 36. Allegheny. .......... 26,285 
12. Omaha ......+-s-++eeeee 89,008 | 87. Worcester .............. 26,245 
13. Milwaukee...........+.- 88,392 | 88. New Orleans........... 25,905 
14. Boston.........-. «-+--- 88,668 ; 89. Fall River.............. 25,390 
15. Pittsburg. ......+-++00- 82,084 | 40. New Haven............ 23, 09 
16. Washington.........--.- 80,867 | 41. Dayton............+-000+ 20,190 
17. DOMVEP........2cccccees 71,041 | 42. Wilmington ............ 18,959 
18. San Francisco.......... 63,931 | 43. Lowell.............-..++ 18,130 
19. Rochester ........+++.++ 43,961 | 44. Lymm............02-eeeee 17,41 
90. NOWSTK......cccccccceee 45,512 | 45. Richmond.............. 17,288 
21. Jersey City..........-+. 48,265 | 46. Cambridge ............. 17,168 
22. Cincinnati. ............. 41,170 | 47. Camden.............-... 16,615 
23. Columbus .............. $8,751 | 48. Reading................ 15,648 
Scranton.......---+.++++ SE GID | Be TIP vcccccccscccccesces 8,858 
25. Louiaville......+---+++++ 87,247 | 50. Albany..............06. 2,765 
IIR oa snes inshec c8ebW00k 666s die cdonsccneses 3,533, 918 


It will be an interesting pastime to go over carefully 
the first table and note what cities are included, how 
cities have changed places, and how enormous has been 
the growth of some of them. The net gain is most re- 
markable; it constitutes nearly forty-six per cent. of 
their population in 1880. This increase is of great sig- 
nificance; it shows, as we have already pointed out, the 
strong tendency in this country—young yet in years 
and of almost unlimited areas—to concentration of 
population in cities. The great increase of London may 
be in part attributed to the restricted area of the British 
Isles; but ‘this reason cannot apply to our urban in- 
crease. If, as is now estimated, the total population 
does not exceed 64,000,000, it will appear that the net 
increase of these fifty cities is nearly thirty per cent. of 
the entire ‘growth of the decade. 
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A MISSIONARY MATTER. 


On the tenth of April last we published an editorial 
paragraph stating, on information contained in a letter 
from India, that as the result of dissatisfaction with 
the administration of the American Lutheran Mission 
in the Guntur field, twelve hundred communicants had, 
since the beginning of the year 1890, applied toa Baptist 
missionary for baptism. On May ist, we published a 
letter from Sccretary Scholl, of the Lutheran Board of 
Foreign Missions, stating that the Board had received 
no reportof such a defection. Some weeks ago a letter 
came to us from the Rev. L. B. Wolf, Superintendent of 
the Mission in Guntur, India. Its material points 
would have been published muci sooner than this, if 
the communication had not been laid aside and over- 
looked. Mr. Wolf says that ‘dissatisfaction does not exist 
in the mission as such.” It does exist, hesays, tosome 
extent inthe Bapatla and Rapalli districts, in which 
there has been ‘‘open rebellion.” He says: 

The Lutheran Mission has only taken charge again of 
these two districts since September, 1889, at which time 
the influence of the missionary, who had been dismissed 
by our Board, in large measure ceased, owing to his with- 
drawal from the field. On account of the fewness of our 
laborers, we could not find out by personal visitation the 
real state of affairs before the beginning of 1890. We, 
however, took matters in hand as well as we could and 
succeeded, in large measure, in reclaiming the field, which 
had been misled by our dismissed missionary. After a 
careful study of the field, from: a personal visit our mis- 
sionary gives us the following facts and figures: 

“The number of our Lutherans immersed, 75 in Rapalli 
and 25 in Bapatla district; the number now inclined 
toward immersion 182 in Rapalli, and 35 in Bapatla. The 
number who were determined to join the Baptist Mission, 
bat who have been reclaimed to us by recent visits of mis- 
sionary, 160. So youobserve, that the whole number im- 
mersed up to date, so faras wecan learn, has been 100, 
and those stillin doubt 217; while 160 were disposed to 
leave us and join the Baptists.” 

Hence the whole number, upon which your note should 
be based,.so far as we know, is only 477. But observe that 
only 100 of these have as yet been immersed; we may hope 
that many of the rest will yet determine to remain, where 
they have been trained and baptized. 

Our statement was based, as we have already declared, 
on a letter from a missionary in India. That the mis- 
sion has lost heavily in these two districts is clear, 
whether they have gone to the Baptists or back to heathen- 
ism. In 1887, we are informed, these two districts re- 
ported 3,970 members. At the close of 1888, the number 
was only 1,896, according to the report of the mission 
for that year. The last report, that for 1889, has these 
two paragraphs: ' 

“The 1,573 members brought forward from 1885, as pre- 
viously reported for the Bapatla and Rapalli taluks, must 
be omitted from the present record, which we now make 
de novo. 

“Judging from reports, we have reason to think that a 
number of persons reported to us by the Rev. Mr. Schnure, 
who has left the mission and gone to America, have re- 
mained aloof, or been immersed by the Baptists. We do 
not claim them as having been received into our mission.” 

These statements furnish all the facts which it is nec- 
essary at this time to lay before our readers. We will 
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losses was due to the action of the Lutheran Board in re- 
calling the missionary in that field, the Rey. Mr. 
Schnure. Into the justice or injustice of this action of 
the Board, we have no intention now to enter. 

Mr. Wolf, in the latter part of his letter, brings a seri- 
ous charge against the Rev. Mr. Bullard, an American 
Baptist missionary in the Bapatla district. He says: 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the num- 
bers who have left us are largely overstated; that none of 
these in the Bapatla and Rapalli fields (or few at all events), 
would have joined the Baptists, had it not been for the 
fact that the Rev. Mr. Bullard made use of our mission 
troubles to get hold of some of our men; and tbat, finally, 
every effort is being made by our mission to look after our 
people and prevent them from wandering away from us. 
If we have lost some members now it is only what we have 
been doing for the last ten years, and so long as our Bap- 
tist friends are as anxious to add a Lutheran to their 
Church as a heathen, and so long as we must discipline 
workers and members of our Church, so long we are sure 
there will be defections in greater or less number. The Bap- 
tists have made serious inroads on our work for ten years 
past and more. In 1884 we protested against the sort of work 
the Baptists were doing, and then wrote that ‘ we put the 
number of our inquirers immersed by the Baptists at 500, 
and believe this figure to be rather below than above the 
facts.”’ 








Upon this point it will be proper to quote from a letter 
received by us from Secretary Murdock of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, some months ago. He says: 


It is undoubtedly true that our Mr. Bullard has baptized 
a large number of persons formerly connected with the 
Lutheran Mission. Itis probably true, likewise, that many 
of these persons became disaffected toward the Lutheran 
Mission on account of the refusal of the Lutheran Board 
to take proper notice of the conduct of a missionary against 
whom complaints had been made. But Mr. Bullard is very 
positive in the statement that he has received no one who 
did not give the strongest assurance of coming to him, not 
on account of dissatisfaction toward the Lutheran Mission, 
but rather because they had fully received the faith of our 
people in reference to baptism. We shall be very sorry 
if it shall prove that Mr. Bullard bas acted with too much 
precipitaucy; but our Dr. Ashmore who has visited the 
field, and who is very strict in sifting the motives of those 
who come to us for baptism, declares that he does not see 
how Mr. Bullard could have pursued any other course. 

ITought to add that,in my judgment, the missionaries 
now in charge of the Lutheran Mission are largely respon- 
sible for the failure of a plan adopted by the Baptist and 
Lutheran Home Boards, several years since, to prevent, as 
far as possible, such results as have come to pass. We 
agreed that we would mutually regard the presence of the 
missionaries or the agents of either mission in a given 
place as a bar to the others entering it for permanent 
work. But the Lutheran migsionaries refused to be gov- 
eined by the rule to which their Board had agreed, entered 
one of our new stations, Nursaravapetta, and declared 
their purpose to enter Bapatla, tho we had expended large 
sums of money for buildings and had occupied both places 
with an adequate missionary force, and had several thou- 
sand church-members in the vicinity of both places. The 
Lutheran Board notified us that their missionaries refused 
to abide by the agreement, and asked to be released from 
it. 

We have no sympathy whatever with proszlytism by 
one Evangelical Church from another, either at home or 
in the mission field. We do not undertake to say 
whether Mr. Bullard has or has not been directly or in- 
directly guilty of it in this case. In his annual report 
he denies any such purpose. He says: 

‘“*The accession of so many Lutheran members to our 
Church this year has not resulted from any unkind or un- 
Christian action on our part, or from any attempt to 
proselytize. We have carefully guarded against such 
action.”’ 


He adds that the troublesin the mission and the gradual 
spread of Baptist doctrines are the chief causes of the 
accessions. 


ie 


Editorial Notes. 


THIS week we have to add extra pages, as we have every 
wees but one of the five weeks of October. It is the relig- 
ious news which this week again compels us to enlarge. 
We must give full reports of the religious meetings in 
England; an account of the missionary work and Mission- 
ary Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Bish- 
op Perry, Historian of that Church; anda report of the 
annual meeting of the American Missionary Society. The 
poems are by R. H. Stoddard, H. H. Boyesen, Gertrude 
Hall, Lizette W. Reese and Miss Dora R. Goodale. A son 
of Bishop Hurst describes the Sicilian city of Syracuse; 
Maurice Thompson discourses on American Humor; Pres- 
ident Hastings, of Union Seminary, speaks of the Ministe- 
rial Call; Miss Anna L. Dawes, of Christ’s method of social 
regeneration; W. S. Dodd, M D., gives interesting facts 
about drunkenness among Mohammedans; the Rev. John 
S. Bernard, a brilliant Irish preacher, shows how Christ is 
the Witness of God; Prof. J. A. Harrison treats of Negro 
psychology and dialect; President Apple speaks hopefully 
of the union of the two Reformed Churches; Dr. Love 
gives an exegetical treatment ofthe question of future pro- 
bation; the Countess von Krockow reports on the Water- 
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discusses the text of the Lord’s Prayer. There are also 
stories by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Edmund Collins and 
John J, a’Becket, and the usual variety of editorial de- 
partments. 


WE entirely agree with what The Advance said last 
week concerning the opinions of the Jeading religious 
papers ef the country on the Minneapolis meeting: 

“The most noticeable thing in these opinions is the unanimity 
of cheer and hopefulness in the present outcome and outlook. 
It is plain that the American Board, the oldest foreign mission- 
ary society in the country, is dear to the hearts of Christians of 
every name and denomination. If our churches, if all our 
churches, whether large or small, will now rally to its support, 
and to the re-inforcement of it, the effect will be deeply felt near 
and far, on all the missionary enterprises of the world.” 

This is unquestionably true. The churches love the Board, 
and would rally toits support, and there would be a year of 
unexampled prosperity, if certain journals would cease to 
act as stirrers-up of strife. A great deal can be done to 
prev-nt a cordial and happy state of feeling by insiau- 
ating distrust of the administration, by intimating that 
the officers may not be loyal to the instructions of the 
Board, and need to be watched Such is likely to be the 
effect of paragraphs like the following: 

“The old administration was subsequently re-elected on the 
distinct understanding that it shall abandon its own preferences 
in the particulars involved, and instead carry out the choices of 
the body in regard tothem. It wiil be needful that this under- 
standing be neither ignored, forgotten nor evaded.” 

What good end is to be served by such sentences? If 

there are those among the officers unworthy of trust, why 

were they not turned outat the annual meeting? We heard 

no demand of this sort at Minneapolis. We did hear a 

protest against it by the very journal which now prints 

the words we have quoted. From the same source comes 

again the suggestion of *‘ occasional new blood in the Pru- 

dential Committee.” An age limit is asked for. What is 
the object of all this just now? Is it tocontinue contro- 
versy, in the hope of getting what certain men have been 

fighting for since 1886? It may not be so, but it looks so. 

Great patience has characterized the Board’s treatment of 
the complainants and agitators. We most sincerely hope’ 
that this patience is not to be taxed in this way indefi- 
nitely. 


WE wish to express the heartiest sympathy with the 
efforts of a committee, the headquarters of which are in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and the moving spirit in which appears 
to be Dr. Kempshall, pastor of the First Presbyterian - 
Church there, to put an end to the gambling indulged in 
at the numerous racing tracks in the State of New Jersey. 
The committee has employed one De Lacey, whose consta- 
bles have been doing their best to arrest book-makers. In 
return De Lacey has been arrested on charges of false im- 
prisonment, and last Thursday Michael Dwyer, president 
of the New Jersey Jockey Club, whose races are now call- 
ing the multitudes to Elizabeth, was arrested for keeping 
a place where gambling is carried on. It is a serious ques- 
tion whether all the religion and good morals of the State, 
backed by good laws, have any show against the money of 
the gamblers, backed by the newspapers. It is for the 
interest of the newspapers to give full reports of horse 
races. A large number of their patrons are interested in 
this spcert, and all who habitually attend the races either 
gamble or arein sympathy with gamblers. This is easy 
to be seen from the columns of any newspaper. We never 
see a word of sympathy with De Lacy, but we are told 
that, “* fortunately for Mr. Stedeker, proof was produced 
showing that be had done no betting, and he was released 
accordingly.”” We thank Dr. Kempshall, and we thank 
the whole committee engaged with him for their earnest 
efforts to shut out this rising tide of vice and disorder 
which is overflowing all parts of the country about the 
city of New York, where space can be found for a level 
track. New Jersey needs to brace upits justice orit will 
lose a well-earned reputation. 





THE campaign of the People’s Municipal League of this 
city has been carried on very wisely and effectively. It 
has had the active support of the leading ministers of va- 
rious denominations, of prominent business men, and of 
the most intelligent and moral classes generally. The 
misdeeds and misgovernment of Tammany have been most 
severely arraigned, and the prospect of the success of the 
anti-Tammany ticket is most excellent. The situation has 
not been complicated by the nomination of a straight Re- 
publican ticket, which was seriously threatened at one 
time, and there is nv good reason to apprehend the defeat 
of the reform movement by division next Tuesday. Ina 
powerful sermon, preached on Sunday morning last, from 
the text, ‘‘ The wicked walk cn every side when the vilest 
men are exalted,” Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, set forth with great 
clearness and force the present situation. In closing he 
used these striking words: 

“ Practically our municipal eiection next week is a show of 
hands on the moral law of the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer and everything else, the spirit of which enters into the 
structure of good government and honest and pure, civic and 
social relations. We need to look at the thing squarely then 
and ponder it conscientious] y, remembering always that we in- 
dividually foster vice by failing to do what we can to encourage 
virtue . . and that tbe good man who next week does not 
cast his ballot equally with the bad man who next week does 
cast his ballot is making a direct and damnable contribution to 
the infamous cause which our existing city government repre- 
sents, and is responsible for helping to strengthen, to secure, and 
to perpetuate that government in its unholy usurpation over the 
boaies and souls, the comforts, the cleanliness, the health, the 
education and the morals of our entire municipality. 

If the city is rescued next week from the hands ofits spoil- 
ers the ministers will have a large share of the credit. 


THE last Legislature of Ohio, being Democratic in both 





Houses, so gerrymandered the Sixteenth Congressional 
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District of that State, now represented by Major McKinley, 
as to make it a Democratic district by about 1,500 majority 
according to the vote for Congressmen in 1888. The four 
counties, now composing the district under this gerry- 
mandering process, in 1888 gave the Democrats such a 
majority, and this was supposed to be sufficient to secure 
the defeat of Major McKinley, and the election of a Demo- 
crat in his place. Major McKinley and his Republican 
friends are now in the midst of the fight, and the present 
indications are that victory will perch on their banner. He 
is personally conducting a very active canvass, and winning 
over a great many Democrats to his support. We extend 
to him our good wishes, and sincerely hope that he will be 
re elected. Whether elected or defeated, he is destined to 
be a political power in his own State and in the country. 
He belongs to a class of men whom it is very difficult to 
kill. His great work in framing the new Tariff law, and 
earrying the bill through the House of Representatives, 
commends him strongly to all the friends of Protection 
throughout the United States. 

THE Judiciary Committee of the Mi-sissippi Constitu- 
tional Convention has recommended the following provis- 
ion, as part of the fundamental law of that State: 

“ Verdicts of juries in civil cases may be rendered by the con- 

currence of ten members thereof who shall subscribe their 
names to the verdict. The Legislature may repeal, change or 
modify this rule.” 
This proposition is a step in the right direction. [t pro- 
poses, so far as it goes, to change the rule of the common 
law which demands absolute unanimity on the part of ju- 
ries as the condition of rendering a legal verdict. We 
have for years believed that much the better rule would 
be to allow a specified majority of the jurors, say three- 
fourths, to render legal verdicts, certainly in civil cases; 
and we are by no means clear that the same rule should 
not apply to criminal] cases. We do not believe that the 
interests of public justice would suffer damage by the 
change; on the contrary, we do believe that they 
would be better served. Unanimity is not demanded in 
courts, or legislatures, or constitutional conventions, or in 
popular elections, or anywhere else in this country, with 
the single exception of our jury system. The most mo- 
mentous questions are decided under the majority rule; 
and there is no good reason why the same principle should 
not be extended to the jury room. 





‘THE purpose with which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Gill come 
to this country, to be fullowed later by the two fugitives 
from the processes of [rish law, and other representatives 
of the Irish cause, is simply to get money, and a most 
proper and worthy object itis. They are not after money 
to relieve the sufferings of any Irish famine. There willbe 
suffering and distress in certain portions of Ireland, but no 
realfamine. It can be cared for at home. But the Parlia- 
mentary expensesare heavy. The Irish members of Parlia- 
ment are poor men who have to have their expenses paid, 
for members of Parliament have no salary. Further than 
that, it is now the Irish policy to keep a large number of 
the Irish orators on the stump in Enogiand. They believe 
that the English people are willing to give justice to Ire- 
land if they only understand the facts, and so every Lib- 
eral meeting is supplied with one Irish speaker who can 
give personal testimony of the condition of things and tell 
what isneeded. All this costs money, and that money has 
to be contributed chiefly from abroad. The delicate por- 
tion of the task of the Irish delegation now reporting to 
their friends of Irish birth in America, will be in relation 
to the sharp factional division in the American ranks. 
Messrs. Gill and O’Brien and their associates will do their 
best to keep out of the Sullivan-Cronin quarrel. This is 
something which American Irishmen cannot do. They 
must divide, and the better element is divorced from the 
Sullivan element. The murder of Cronin has been the 
saddest blow which the Irish movement has suffered in this 
country. 


...-The National League for the Protection of American 
Institutions, with the Hon. John Jay as President and Dr. 
James M. King as Secretary, is an organization which 
ought to have the sympathy and support of every true 
American citizen. It is absolutely unsectarian and non- 
partisan, and is doing a work of inestimable value in its 
vigilant defense of the common-school system and other 
American institutions. It wages uncompromising war on 
all proposals to dse State funds for sectarian phrposes. It 
has recently addressed a series of questions to candidates 
for elective offices in this State designed to elicit replies 
which shall show whether they stand squarely on the prin- 
ciple of the total separation of Church and State, oppose 
the application of State funds to sectarian purposes, and 
favor the development of the system of public education 
to its highest efficiency. We are glad to have such a vigi- 
lant defender of institutions dear to the American heart. 
We are sure that public sentiment will be educated and 
strengthened by it, and dangerous schemes discovered and 
frustrated. 


....The anewer which Judge Haskell makes to the in- 
quiry whether his prospect for election depends solely on 
the white Democratic vote of South Carolina, or whether 
he intends to appeal to the Republican or Negro vote, is 
answered by him as clearly as possible. He says he asks 
for the vote not only of every white Democrat, but of every 
colored Democrat, and of every white or colored. Repub- 
lican entitled, under the laws of the State, to vote. He 
then goes on to show how, in 1876, General Hampton, and 
those with him who overthrew the Republican State Gov- 
ernment, asked for Negro votes, and he makes himself the 
champion of justice for the Negro voter. This ought to 
give him the sympathy of Republicans and Negroes in 
South Carolina. The regular nomiuee, Captain Tillman, 
is threatening violence and blood if the Negroes attempt to 
vote; and The Charleston News and Courier is very signi- 
ficantly advising Negroes not to interfere by voting, as if 
they had no interest in the government of the State. 





-.:.The Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, made its 
annual contribution to the American Board for Foreign 
Missions last Sunday, the 26thinst. Some of the most ear- 
nest and liberal friends of the work and of the Board, such 
as Mr. Richard P. Buck, tne Hon. S. B. Chittenden, and 
others, have been taken from this church by death, while 
other calls for large gifts are being constantly made upon 
it- But we are glad to learn that its contribution to the 
Board, at the plate collection on Sunday morning, was 
over $4,000, which sum is expected to be increased by the 
contributions of those not able then to be present by at 
least $1,000 more. If all churches will go and do likewise, 
in proportion to their wealth, there will be no lack in the 
treasury of the Board. 


...-One of the New York dailies is trying by double- 
leaded lines and bold-faced type and clamorous style to se- 
cure arecount of New York’s population. It urged the 
Mayor to make a “demand” on the Census Office for a 
“ correct enumeration.”” He madeit. It then urged that 
the “‘demand’’ be made on Secretary Noble. That, too, was 
done. Now it insists that Governor Hill make a ‘“‘ demand” 
on President Harrison. All this ncisy demonstration 1s 
childish. It is not the “demand” of Mayor Grart on Mr. 
Porter or Mr. Noble, or even the “demand” of Governor 
Hill on President Harrison, that is to secure a re count, if 
one is to be had; but the simple presentation of a case 
requiring it. TFhatisall. If the Mayor has any case, why 
doesn’t he present it, and stop making ‘‘ demands’’? 


....The veteran ex-Senator Brown, of Georgia, gives a 
farewell address to the people of the State, which he was 
unable to deliver on account of his failing health. He 
thinks the Negro question is not a serious one now, much 
less so than at Reconstruction times. This is what he says, 
and we can find no fault with it: 

“I would say, then: Be just to tke Negro. Treat him kindly. 
Pay always his just dues. Make him understand the treatment 
of those of his race who live in the Northern States as con- 
trasted with the treatment which their old masters have exer- 
cised toward the Negro race. Take pains to enlighten him on 
political subjects, and it is easy to show that everything is in 
favor of the South.” 


..-.The foolish, the idiotic, the fetishistic, the pagan, has 
been done by the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
They have gone through a form of reconsecration, or exor- 
cism, or rehabilitation, or whatever it may be called, to get 
the defilement out of the cathedral which was incurred by 
a suicide within its walls. It has now been made fit again 
for the worship of God. But they went about the Cathe- 
dral at night, with spiritual chlorid of lime, when nobody 
was present, and were ashamed of it. 


....We printed last week the poem entitled ‘“‘ Wilding, 
my Polo Pony,’’ by the late John Eliot Bowen, which first 
appearrd in The Century of January, 1888. His other 
poem, ‘‘To my Lost. Luray,” which we reprinted Octo- 
ber 9th, from The Century of this month, was a compan- 
ion piece to the other, and the two together give as sweet 
an expression of affection for the fellowship of the animal 
kingdom as it is easy to find in literature. 


...-1t is not to be expected that the Comte de Paris will 
have any very sweet things to say of the French Republic, 
which expels him from its territories. And yet it wasa 
surprise that he should have said anything on the subject 
in his address, last week, before the Army of the Potomac. 
France, he said, is by history and by nature a monarchy, 
just as the United States is by all its instincts a republic. 
France now is a natural republic. 


...-Mr. Gladstone, who is in the eighties, last week made 
a splendid speech on Home Rule for Ireland, in which he 
said that “‘the administration of the law in Ireland was 
worse than the law itself,’’ and that “the state of things 
was such that the Irish ought to bate the law, tho he would 
not say they ought to breakit.”” England now has but one 
Gladstone, and it is likely to be a long time before his 
equal will again appear. 


....Mayor Grant has signed his name to a letter accept- 
ing a renomination, written with some degree of skill and 
care, but which nobody supposes that he wrote himself. It 
is well known that he can neither write nor spell the Eng- 
lish language correctly, nor tell where a paragraph should 
begin or where it should end. He makes a miserable show 
when compared with Mr. Scott, the anti-Tammany candi- 
date for the same office. 


....Jdudge Cullen, last week, sentenced Patrick J. Gleason, 
the Mayor of Long Island City, to five days’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of $250, for his assault on a newspaper re- 
porter. Altho holding the office of Mayor, Mr. Gleason is 
simply a bully and a slugger; andtf Judge Cullen had sent 
him to the penitentiary fora term of months, as he might 
have done, the sentence would have been no more than he 
richly deserves. 


....More than half of the Republican candidates for the 
Assembly of this State were members of the last Assembly; 
and the Republicans have shown their good sense in the 
selection of men who have been tried in the legislative ser- 
vice. We believe in using men who, having already been 
used, have proved themselves worthy of the use. Experi- 
ence is worth something in the business of law-making. 


..-.l'he Democratic Party has the chronic habit of call- 
ing those clergymen “ political parsons’? who venture to 
breathe above their breath on any political question. The 
assumption of the party is that such loud breathing will 
be hurtful to 1ts success; and here it is quite right. Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, especially in the Northern and Western 
States, are not apt to be Democrats. 


....We are utterly opposed to any plan of opening the 
Chicago World’s Fairon Sunday. It has been the honor 
of both the English and American management of these 
successive expositions, that one day in seven should be rec- 
ognized asa rest day. The American section was closed 








on Sunday in the Paris Exposition. The methods of 
American civilization should be respected. 


--+»What are ealled “ off years” years in politics are 
often unfortunate years for the party in power, not by 
reason of defection or real loss of strength, but simply 
because its friends do not work with vigor. It is nowspe- 
cially important that Republicans in this State, as well as 
elsewhere, should not commit this mistake. They should 
fight to control the next Congress. 

....Mr. Gladstone is jubilant over the recent victory of 
the Liberals in Eccles, and expresses the opinion that in 
the next general election they will have a majority of some 
ninety in Parliament. Home Rule in Ireland, under his 
leadership, is steadily gaining in power, and must ulti- 
mately triumph. May a merciful Providence preserve him 
to witness and guide that triumph. 


...-Major McKinley, in a recent speech, told the farm- 
ers in his Congressional district that, if the theory of 
the Free Traders were put in practice, ‘‘the greet army of 
the manufacturers would be forced tothe farm and would 
to the farmers become an army of competition instead of 
an army of consumers, buying the products that the farm- 
ers raise.”’ 


--..Judge Joseph F. Daly, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in this city, has by his associates been selected as 
Chief Justice of the Court. This is a well-deserved honor 
to one who has been a member of the court for more than 
seventeen years, and has proved himself to be an able and 
conscientious jurist. 


..-. The fact that cities in this country increase in popu- 
lation more rapidly than the rural districts, combined 
with the fact that these cities are to a dangerous extent 
governed by rum-shops, makes the problem of republican 
government one of many difficulties and perils. 


....The right to vote is a trust, and not simply a power 
which one may use in his discretion, without any responsi- 
bility to God or man. No voter can innotently betray this 
trust, or ally himself with iniquity. Voting is a moral act 
as really as praying or the worship of God. 


....The appearance of Mr. Blaine in Ohio last week to 
speak for Mr. McKinley is proof positive, if further proof 
were needed, of the entire lack of basis for the Democratic 
reports of radical differences between Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
McKinley with reference to Protection. 


.-.-The will of one of the wealthy men of Brooklyn, 
John Ruszits, has been probated, and it distributes five 
thousand dollars each to some fifteen different miscellan- 
eous charities, Mr. Ruszits was a furrier and a native of 
Hungary. 


...-One of the consequences of the Silver bill passed by 
Congress has been a great speculation in silver in Chinu, 
out of which the Hong Kong and Shanghai bank has real- 
ized millions of dollars in the way of profit. 


.... We trust the American Archeological Institute will 
speedily succeed in raising the necessary money for the ex- 
cavations at Delphi. That matter needs to be pressed rap- 
idly or the French will get the chance. 


...-At last Mr. Balfour is actually going to Ireland. We 
had not supposed Mr. Balfour regarded it as any part of 
the duty of an Lrish Secretary to visit the country he gov- 
erned. 








Ir our sin finds pardon in Christ, our love of excel- 
lence equally finds in him a glorious pattern alike for our 
admiration and imitation. Union with him by love and 
faith is the redemption of our whole humanity. 


...He who has made the acquaintance of Christ by 
faith, and entered into devout communion and fellowship 
with him through faith, has solved the great problem of 
his earthlysojourn. He has, in himseif and in his Saviour, 
the imperishable riches. Biessed man he is, whether in 


rout or in age, in wealth or in poverty, in sickness or in 
ealth, in lite or in death, on earth or in Heaven. 


...-Celsus, a Roman infidel living in the second century, 
looking at Christianity as it then appeared to him, said that 
aman must be literally crazy if he thought Greeks and 
Barbarians, Romans and Scytbians, bondmen and freemen, 
could have one and the same religion. This, as be saw, 
was evidently the idea of Jesus of Nazareth asshown in his 
final commission to the Apostles. Jesus seemed to him to 
be a very poor philosopher. Who was right—Celsus or 
Jesus? History has fully answered this question. 


....-The mockers and revilers of Jesus, as he was expir- 
ing on the cross, consisted of the following classes; first, 
the common people who passed by the cross and wagged 
their heads; secondly, the scribes and Pharisees who talked 
about him in his hearing in words of raillery; thirdly, the 
soldiers who conducted the crucifixion; and finaily, the 
two thieves crucified with him, until one of them became a 
penitent. To them Jesus made no reply, with the single 
exception of the penitent thief in answer to his prayer. 


....Martin Luther says in regard to the fall and forgive- 
ness of Peter: 


“No article of the Creed is so hard to believe as this; ‘ I be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins.’ But look at Peter. If I cou'd 
meee a portrait of Peter, I would write on every hair of his head, 

‘orgiveness of sins.” 


The sin and fall of Peter are alike a mirror of human in- 
tirmity, and an example of God’s goodness and compas- 
sion, te t him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall. 


....Precisely what is the minimum quantity of knowl- 
edge in respect to Christ, less than which is not compatible 
with faith in him as a Saviour, and what degrees of imper- 
fection may attach to that knowledge witbout excluding 
the possibility of saving faith, and also what amount of 
misapprehension and error may be blended with such 
knowledge without vitiating faitn altogether, and hence, 
exactly now much one must kuow of Christ as the condi- 
tion of faith in him, are questions in spiritual psycnology 
woick no earthly wisdom can ee answer, God him- 
= is the only being who can llibly answer these ques 

ns. 
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Heligions j Dutelligence. 


AUTUMNAL CONFERENCES OF RELIGIOUS 
BODIES IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. W. J. CUTHBERTSON. 


=—— 
In the. month of May all “the tribes of Israel’’ in Great 
Britain flock to the metropolis, thus insuring that, like the 
first Christians, they shall be “in one place,’ if they are 
not ‘of one mind.” In the autumn it is otherwise; each 
goes its own way, and there are various places of assembly. 
Hence, during this week and last, we have had gather- 
ings of the leading religious denominations in Swansea, 
Cardiff and Hull. The Congregational Union of England 
and Wales—a kindred body to the Congregational National 
Council of the United States—led off, its autumnal session 
beginning on Monday afternoon, September 29th, at Swan- 
sea, in South Wales. The Mayor(Alderman Freeinan) and 
Mayoress gave a reception in the Albert Hall to the seven 
hundred delegates and others, the kindly sentiments of the 
host in bis brief address of welcome being confirmed by Sir 
Hussey Vivian, M.P., and Mr. S. T. Evans, M.P., and re- 
sponded to by the Rev. Alex. Hannay, D.D. The number 
of the meetings arranged through the week—not to speak 
of their protracted length and mixed character—was well- 
nigh distracting to the mind of an Englishman or an 
American, but was just the thing to bring delight to the 
Welsh populace. The warmest enthusiasm, accordingly, 
prevailed throughout, despite the naturally depressing 
character of the weather in the early part of the week. 
Space forbids anything like a full report of what took 
place—a mere program, indeed, is almost more than must 
be given. The preceding Sunday had, according to previ- 
ous resolution, been set apart as a day of special supplica- 
tion for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon thechurches 
and colleges—i.e., theelogical seminaries; and the effect 
was seen in the interesting devotional services each morn- 
ing and the Communion service of Wednesday. During 
Taesday, Wednesday and Thursday, no fewer than a 
dozen papers were read, followed, in several cases, by dis- 
cussion. For instance, papers on “The Strength and 
Progress of Congregationalism Dependent on Practical 
Fidelity to the Congregational System (a) in the Life of 
the Individual Church, and (b) in the Relation of 
the Churches to One Another,’’ were read by the 
Rev. Messrs. T. Simon (Leicester) and J. Lewis Pearse 
(Sheffield): while other papers followed on “‘ How to keep 
under the [afiueace of the Caurches, especially in large 
towns, our Young People who have left home,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Woods (Clapton); ‘‘ Christ and the Social Prob- 
lems of the Times,” by the Rev. Prof. Adeney (New Col- 
lege): “‘Sigas of the Spread of the Christian Leaven in the 
National Life,” by Dr. Mackennal (Bowdon); ‘* Welsh Dis- 
establishment,” by the Rev. J. Thomas, D.D. (Liverpool): 
‘*Decay of Sunday Observance,’”’ by the Rev. T. Robinson 
(Colchester); ‘**How to deal with Agnosticism,” by the 
Rev. Prof. Hodgson, D.Sc. (Laneashire College); *‘ The In- 
crease and Training of Lay Pastors,’’ by the Rev. S. B. 
Handley; ‘‘ Welsh Church Life,” bythe Rev. Thos. Davies, 
D.D. (Lianelly); ‘‘ The Devotional Life of the Church—how 
to foster it and provide for its expression,’’ by the Rev. W. 
Hubbard (Ipswich). At the evening meetings addresses of 
greater extent and marked power were given on “ Free 
Church Principles,’? by Mr. W. Woodall, M.B, and the 
Rev. Messrs. F. Hall, W. F. Clarkson, H. J. Perkins, and J. 
Guinness Rogers on“‘Congregational Church Aid and Home 
Missionary Interests,’’ by the Rev. Messrs. Andrew Mearns. 
and F.W. Newland; and on “‘ Young People’s Guilds,” by the 
Rev. Messrs. R. F. Horton and F. A. Russell and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Clarke. On Thursday evening an interesting Mis- 
sionary Valedictory service was held in the great Albert 
Hall, to take farewell of some dozen missionaries. One 
notable feature of this gathering was that the Chairman, 
T. Williams, Esq., J. P., and another of the speakers, gave 
part of their speech in English and part in Welsh. The 
valedictory address was given by Dr. Johr Brown, of Bed- 
ford. On Friday, Welsh meetings and religious services 
were held, and in addition to those uamed there had been 
several sectional meetings. Resolutions too were discussed 
and passed at the great central meetings on such impor- 
tant subjects as ‘‘ International Arbitration” and ‘* Gam- 
bling,” while extended and elaborate reports were read on 
the question of ‘“ Non-conformist Education” and ‘* How 
the Work of the Churches may be made more Efficient.” 
Of course the address of the Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union (the Rev. Thos. Green, of Manchester), ever a 
central feature of these assemblies, must not be unmen- 
tioned. His topic was not untimely; but it was in afar 
too pessimistic strain, and has called forth a good deal of 
crititism. He intimated that it had been penned ata 
single sitting, and, the Christian World suggests, that 
probably on a dark and gloomy day. His subject was 
“The Secular Elements in our Church Life.’”’ It wasa 
sparkling production, but far too acid, For the sake of 
sayipg smart things he became bitter. Far better than 
this address was the ‘‘Union’”’ sermon on the opening 
evening, by the Rev. C. A. Berry, of Wolverhampton— 
whom Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, coveted as pastor two 
or three years ago. He gave a wonderfully forceful and 
deeply spiritual discourse on Luke xxiv, 48, 49, with special 
reference to the words, ‘‘ Until ye be endued with power 
from on high.”” Heemphasized the need of power—power 
such as no men or machinery can manufacture—power be- 
yond all human instrumentalities, and in addition even to 
the truth itself. This and tne prayer with which it was 
prefaved, by the Rev. C. Sylvester Horne, of Kensington, 
were among the most uplifting influences of the whole 
peek in Swansea. 
On Tuesday of the same week the thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Church (of England) Congress commenced at 
Hull, the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) presiding in 
the absence of the Archbishop of York, who was, unfortu- 


casion on which the Church Congress has been held in 
Hull, special efforts were put forth by Episcopalians there 
to make it a success; and they had their reward. About 
one thousand visitors had to be provided for by the towns- © 
people. The central meetings were held in Hengler’s Cir- 
cus, while Albion Street was the chief rendezvous—the re- 
ception room being in the Church Institute at one end, 
while the second meetings each day were held in the Pub- 
lic Rooms at the other end of the street—transit between 
the two points being facilitated by a service of wagonets. 
The Mayor (Alderman Sherburn) welcomed the Congress at 
the Town Hall in the morning, and thence the members 
marched to service at church in regular procession, Mayor, 
aldermen and councillors in robes of office and bishops and 
clergy in cassock, surplice, hood and college-cap. A special 
form of service was in use at each of the three charches to 
which the members of Congress betook themselves. Holy 
Trinity Church, which is a spacious building, with nave 
and aisles divided on each side by eight lofty arches, cor- 
responding with the eight side windows, bad the principal 
congregation, and there the Bishopof Manchester preached 
on the words in I Cor. xiii, 9: ‘We know in part and we 
prophesy in part.” 
In the afternoon at two o’clock there was an aggregate 
gathering at Hengler’s Circus, when the platform was 
largely occupied by two deputations of Non-conformists— 
one representing the Methodists and the other the Union 
of Non-conformist ministers in Hull. The Rev. W. Spiers 
read the address of the former body, and the Rev. Elvet 
Lewis, that of the latter; and to both of these Ur. Westcott 
made graceful and fitting replies, after which he proceeded 
to deliver his address as President of the Congress. He con- 
gratulated them on giving so conspicuous a place to social 
questions. He rejoiced in this, he said, because the social 
question is a religious question—the religious question. 
Christian faith dealt with all life. The Congress then pro- 
ceeded to mattersof debate. “Church and State’’ was dis- 
cussed most ably by Mr. J.S. Talbot, M.P.,and Bishop 
Barry (formerly Bishop of Sidney and Primate of Australia). 
“The Church’s Attitude toward Strikes and Wages Dis- 
putes” by Prebendary Harry Jones and Mr. David Dale; 
“Systematic Instructionin Religion at Schools and Uni- 
versities, by Pulpit Ministrations and by Literature and 
Lectures,’ by the Bishop of Edinburgh, the Rev. Princi- 
pal Moule, Canon Worlledge and Major-General Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid. At the first evening meeting in the Public 
Rooms, “Sanitation” was dealt witn as a question 
of Christian and public duty, papers being read 
by the Bishop of Bedford (Dr. Billings, formerly 
an East end rector in London), and the Rev. Arthur Rob- 
ins, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. The following 
morning the Bishop of Wakefield opened a discussion on 
“Faith, as a Principle of Action, considered as a Duty”; 
and the Archbishop of Dublin one on ‘“‘ Home Re-union.”’ 
* Women’s Work at Home and Abroad’”’ was discussed 
later, Miss Sumner pleading the cause of the Mother’s 
Union, Miss E. Mulvaney speaking on ‘‘Women’s Work 
Abroad,” and the Bishop of Southwell following with afew 
practical suggestions. “ Betting asd Gambling,” ‘‘Social- 
ism and Christianity,” ‘‘ Brotherhoods,’’ ‘Inspiration of 
Scripture,” “‘ The Due Limit of Ritual,” and “ Fraudulent 
Trading” were among other subjects discussed by such 
men as the Bishop of Durham, Archdeacon Farrar, ‘‘Tom 
Brown,” the Bishop of Liverpool, Canons Tristram, Free- 
mantle, and Girdlestone, the Rev. Tirgnmouth Shore, and 
others. The meetings which discussed ‘‘ Brotherhoods” 
and “ Ritual” were the ones that drew the largest attend- 
ance and evoked the warmest interest, while the treatment 
of the question of ‘Home Re-union”—in other words 
Christian Union—was little better than a farce, which 
makes it evident where the strongest sympathy of this 
Church Congress runs, notwithstanding that it -was sup- 
posed to be so much in the hands of the Evangelical party 
that the High Church people generally absented them- 
selves. One meeting was devoted to Foreign Missions, 
and one was held especially for working women, and one 
for working men—both of these being so crowded that 
overflow meetings had to be arranged. The Congress was 
brought to a close by a conversazione given by the Mayor 
at the Town Hall. 
For the third time in its history the Baptist Union has 
met, this week, in Wales. It assembled at Cardiff, in 1867; 
at Swansea, in 1883, and now again at Cardiff—a town 
where there are nine English-speaking and three Welsh- 
speaking Baptist churches. Rees Jones, Esq., J. P., 
welcomed the delegates to tea on their arrival on Monday 
afternoon. After a preliminary devotional service, a depu- 
tation of Non-conformist ministers appeared te present an 
address of welcome to Cardiff, the address being read by 
the Rev. John Morris (Congregationalist). The whole day, 
Tuesday, was devoted to the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the morning being occupied by addresses from the depart- 
ing missionaries and a valedictory from the Rev. Professor 
Gould (Reygent’s Park Coilege), while the venerable Dr. 
Trestrail, seated and leaning on his staff, offered the vale- 
dictory prayer. In the afternoon, the Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, of Bristol (Congregationalist), preached a power- 
ful sermon on Matthew xxvi, 40: *‘ And he cometh unto his 
disciples and findeth them asleep.” A public missionary 
meeting was held at Park Hall in the evening, when ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. Arthur Sowerby, of Shansi: 
the Rev. Chas. Gordon, of Calcutta, and R. D. Darby, of the 
Congo. On Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, the Rev. 
Jas. Owen gave the President’s Address, choosing for his 
subject, ‘‘The Character and the Testimony of the Free 
Churches.” It wasastrong presentation of the subject. 
He claimed that the Free Churches (1) have maintained 
the right and duty of free inquiry; (2) testify to the 
power and adequacy of voluntaryism; (8) are the bulwark 
of Protestantism; (4) contribute, by their spiritual charac- 
ter and faithful testimony, to the greatness and stability 
of the nation. He spoke for an hour and a half, and held 
the attention of all, being greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause at the close. 





pately, kept at home by ill-health. This being the first oc- 





with home missions, when the Rev. Messrs. F. B. Meyer, of 

London, and D. P. McPherson, of Liverpool, spoke. A 

special meeting for men only was also held in the evening, 

when te Rev. W. Cuff spoke on “ The Influence of Speech 

on Life,” the Rev. W. Evans on ‘“‘Gambling,’’ and Lloyd 

George, Esq., M.P., on ** Intemperance,” while an address 
was also given to sailors at the Stranger’s Rest by the Rev. 

P. A. Jones. Papers were read at other meetings on ‘‘ The 
Cuiture of the Devout Life,” and ‘‘Instruction of our 
Young People in Non-conformist Principles,” while ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. W. Brock on ‘The Claims 
which our Churches have on the best services of our best 
men,’ and by the Rev. G. Hawker on “Claims in Church 
Life.” A night there were two public meetings, one 
Welsh and one English, the Rev. Chas. Williams, of Aur- 
ington, speaking at the latter on ‘‘The Principles of the 
Free Churches,”’ the Rev. John Clifford, DD., on ‘The 
Christian Priesthood,’”’ and the Rev. David Davies on ‘‘The 
History of the Free Churches in Wales.’’ As at the Con- 
gregational Union meetings last week, so with the Baptist 
Union this week, the gatherings of one kind and another 
seem ceaseless and universal, for sermons have been 
preached every morning at seven o’clock in from four to 
six different churches, and in the evenings meetings have 
been held at many different centers simultaneously—in 
which multitude of religious services the Welsh heart takes 
utmost delight. 

PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, October 14th, 1890. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF THE PROTEST- 
ANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., OXON., 
BISHOP oF Iowa, 


THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


THE Episcopal Church in the United States owes, under 
God, its existence and its many early years of nursing care 
to the missionary exertions of the members and ministers 
of the Mother Church of England. These efforts for the 
Christianizing of the Western world date back from the 
period of our national independence to the earliest days of 
discovery and settlement. The charge has been made again 
and again thatthe English immigrants on our American 
shores failed to receive that spiritual care and consideration 
from the Church at home which was deserved and due. It 
was the chargeof the RomanUatholics against the Church of 
England that ‘‘ she made no converts abroad’’; and it may 
be readily inferred that the energies of the Reformed Church 
would be taxed tothe utmost in providing for the spiritual 
needs of the nation just emancipated from the yoke of 
Rome. But the annals of American colonization are full 
of references to the close connection between the Church 
of England and the various attempts at discovery and set- 
tlement in the Western world. The English priest went 
with his people in each expedition sailing toward the West. 
The earliest services of prayer and praise in the English 
tongue were heard on the Eve, or possibly on the Feast of 
Saint John Baptist, June 24tb, 1579, from the lips of Fran- 
cis Fletcher, priest and preacher of Drake’s expedition 
when these first Englishmen in North America were sum- 
mering on the California coast. The first convert from 
heathenism of the aborigines of the Atlantic coast, the 
chieftain Manteo, was baptized on the ninth Sunday after 
Trinity, August 13th, 1587, at Raleigh’s colony at Roanoke 
on the North Carolina coast; and, on the Sunday 
following, Virginia Dare, the first child of English 
parents born in the New World, was made in 
Holy Baptism a member of Christ. The first prayers 
offered, the first sermon preached, the first church built, 
on the New England coast were at Popham’s Colony, at 
the mouth of the Sagadehoc, in Maine, in the year 1607; 
and Richard Seymour, the priest of this expedition, was 
the first clergyman of English birth who lived and labored 
within the limits of New England itself. From these days 
to the breaking out of the war of the Revolution the names 
of more than two thousand clergymen of English orders— 
priests or deacons of the Church of England—who labored 
in the exercise of their sacred function in North America, 
are on record; and of these men who expatriated them- 
selves for the work of the ministry among aborigines and 
colonists there were those whose faithful labors and saint- 
ly lives deserve to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
While of this number some may have proved unworthy, by 
far the greater number lived, labored and died in the odor 
of sanctity. It is certain that the English Church, from 
the yery first, was not unmindful of her spiritual children 
who had wandered to the Western world. No charge can 
be more upjust than the accusation that the Church of 
England neglected the spiritual needs of her children 
across the Atlantic. That bishops were not sent over to 
guide and govern the Church in the colonies was due to 
political complications, hindering the persistent efforts of 
churchmen and statesmen to bring about this result. But 
that priests and deacons, in full and sufficientsupply, were 
wanting to minister the Word and sacraments to settlers 
and savages alike was not the case. 

Tne war secured the independence of the Church as well 
as the State. But the fortunes of war had left the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in a state approaching extinction. 
Its clergy had been driven from their posts. Its churches 
had been despoiled or destroyed. Its very existence was 
decried in view of its name—the Church of England. 
Only when the organization and independence were 
effected and what had been associated in the popular mind 
with a foreign and a hostile land was no longer alien but 
autonomous and free of any foreign control, did the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States emerge from its deprer- 
sion and become a power among the religious bodies of the 
land: The efforts for organization, and the completion 
and perpetuation of its polity in securing the episcopate 
were effected, but a century ago, last year, and. the 
Missionary Council of the American Episcopal Church 
assembling in Pittsburg tbe present month meets in the 
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and perfected existence. It was at the first General Con- 
vention of the American Church subsequent to the comple- 
tion of the Church’s organization and union in 1789 that 
there was adopted a measure looking toward missionary 
effort on the part of the united Church. This, the first 
missionary act of the American Church in its independent 
capacity, was “ An act of the General Convention, for 
supporting missionaries to preach the Gospel on the 
frontiers of the United States.’* Provision was made in 
this act for an annual sermon and offering in all the 
churches in the United States in bebalf of the proposed 
missionary work. 

The appointment of misrionaries was assigned to the 
apostolic William White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania, and 
his ecclesiastical advisers. It was thus at the very begin- 
ning of its independent existence that the American Epis- 
cupal Church recognized the bidding and logic of her Lord 
—*Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ There were at 
this time—a century and a year ago—as representing the 
two thousand “‘ clerks in Holy Orders,”’ who had labored 
in North America, one hundred and eighty-four clergymen 
on the official clergy list, no names being recorded from 
Massachusetts and New Hampsbire or from North Carolira 
and the Western Territories. With every allowance for 
omissions or mistakes, there could not have been more than 
two hundred clergymen of the Episcopal Church when 
this missionary effort was undertaken. At the close of a 
century of active mission-work the number has increased 
to four thousaud, ministering to half a million of commu- 
nicants and having a followiug in the land of at least two 
millions of adherents. 

The next General Convention, that of 1795, relegated to 
the churches in the respective States the prosecution of 
this work of Western missions. Ipndivicual efforts for 
Church extension were made at various points. Settlers at 
the West took with them the Prayer Book; and, iu some 
instances, the parish priest went with his people to their 
new homes. There was, however, no concerted action ad- 
vised or contemplated until the Bishops, two only in num- 
ber—William White, of Pennsylvania, and Thomas John 
Claggett, of Maryland—met in General Convention at 
Baltimore iu 1808, and in their Pastoral Letter called the 
attention of the Church to what was ‘due,’ as they 
deemed it, ‘to our Western brethren, and especially to 
those of them professing themselves of our communion.’’ 
The Bishops invoked the aid of the members of the Church 
to promote the removal of ‘suitable ministers of the 
Church from the older States into this vast field of labor’’; 
and the Convention responded to the Bishops’ suggestions 
by the passage of resolutions urging the clergy resident 
and officiating in States and Territories, where the Church 
was as yet unorgapizcd, to assemble in convention for 
organization, and to accede to the general Constitution 
tbat measures might be taken for the election and conse- 
cration of bishops for the States and Territories where the 
Church was still without a head. It was thus that the 
very structural peculiarity of our polity militated against 
the missionary development of the Church at the West. 
Our organization from the start had proceeded ou the 
theory that the clergy and laity in each State or common- 
wealth were respectively independent of all foreign control, 
and were not only competent for organization as an auton- 
omous Church, but also for completing its ecclesiastical 
system by obtaining, as best it might, the historic episco- 
pate. 

The Church in each State, with its limits coterminous 
with those of the State was deemed, like the State, an in- 
dependent sovereignty. The Church at large was there- 
fore incompetent to provide a general, or a missionary, 
bishop for the States and Territories in which the Church 
was not yet organized. It was in consequence of this 
structural hindrance to the creation of a missionary epis- 
copate that for years the Church witnessed the anomaly of 
dioceses without an episcopal head because the States were 
respectively too feeble to secure and supporta bishop while 
the Church at large regarded itself precluded from im- 
posing bishops on these independent churches which had 
the inherent right of organizing and choosing their own 
head. The resolutions of the General Convention of 1808 
resulted in. thecreation of a number of acephalous dioceses 
whose independence could not compensate for their feeble- 
ness. 

In the year 1811, the Church in General Convention took 
initiatory action with reference ‘‘to the introduction 
of Episcopacy into the Western States.”” Bishop White in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Church,” informs us that this action 
“ arose from a correspondence which had been entered into 
between the Bishop and the Rev. Joseph Doddridge, who 
had been ordained by him many years before ‘in March, 
1792), and who lived near the western line of Pennsylvavia 
which divides it from Virginia.”” Early in this century 
there had been a gathering of the few clergymen of the 
Church in Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, at Wasb- 
ington, Pennsylvania, for consultation respecting Church 
affairs. At this meeting, Dr. Doddridge, who was a 
physician as well as a clergyman, was requested to 
correspond with the Bishop of Pennsylvania with the 
purpose of securing action on tae part of the General Con- 
vention permitting the creation of what was then called 
“the Western Country” into a diocese. The death of 
Bishop Madison a year and a half later, prevented the real- 
ization of the hopes of Deddridge and his isolated brethren. 
The delay and disappointment were fatal to the prospects 
of the Church on the frontiers. Without a head, the con- 
gregations dwindled. There could be no ordinations to 
supply the places of the superannuated and the dead; the 
young were attracted to other religious connections, and 
the services of the Church were generally discontinued. 
Notwithstanding ‘that large portions of Western Penn- 

sylvania, Eastern Kentucky and Ohio” had been “ settled 
by Churchmeén, emigrants from Maryiand, Carolina or Vir- 
ginia,” and althc *‘they had had Methodist bishops and 





* The copy of this paper of four octavo pages in the writer's possession 
probably unique. 
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Roman Catholic bishops,” no bishop of the Church was 


ever seen in this wide territory until the pioneer Bishop of 
Ohio, Philander Chace, crossed the mountains in 1819 on 
his way to bis Western See. As Dr. Doddridge wrote in 
1816 to Bishop Hobart: : 

“Had we imitated at an early period the example of other 

Christian communities—employed the same means for collecting 
our people into societies, and building churches, and with the 
same zeal—we should by this time have had four or five bishops 
in this country,* surrounded by a numerous and respectable 
body of clergy. instead of having our very name connected with 
a fallen Church.” 
The hindrances to the scheme proposed were, as we learn 
from Bishop White, “the difficulty of selecting a suitable 
person, and that of supporting him.” It was subsequently 
proposed to give to the Western Bishop, when consecrated, 
jurisdiction over the western part of Pennsylvani». It was 
not until the summer of 1825 that the venerable Bishop 
White crossed the Alleghanies, and made his only visita- 
tion of the western portion of his See. It was then too late 
to repair the injury done by the Church’s neglect to enter 
earlier into this promising field. 

A missionary of the venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, in New Jersey, prior to the Revolution- 
ary War—the Rev. Thomas Thompson, a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, England—had given up his 
American cure to undertake a mission to the Gold Coast of 
Africa. This worthy man thus became the pioneer of the 
noble band of missionary laborers who have left our shores 
for the foreign field; but this example of consecrated de- 
votion found no imitators, and it was not until the year 
1821, that the pressing needs of the home field suffered any 
consideration being paid to the foreign field. In this year 
there was organized a Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the American Church. An abortive attempt to in- 
augurate such a society had been made at the session of the 
General Convention of the preceding year; but the scheme 
had come to naught. It is from the year 1821 that the mis- 
sion work of the American Episcopal Church dates its 
formal inception; and the spirit in which this great work 
was undertaken can be best understood by the citation of 
the closing article of the Constitution of this general mis- 
sionary organization of the American Church: 

“It is recommended to every member of this society, to pray 
to Almighty God for his blessing upon its designs, under the 
full conviction that unless he directs usin all our doings with 
his most gracious favor, and further us with his continual help, 
we cannot reasonably hope, either to procure suitable persons 
to act as missionaries, or expect that their endeavors will be 
successful.” 

Tn 1835, the covstitution of the ‘‘ Board of Missions,” tak- 
ing the place of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, was adopted by the Genera! Convention, and the 
principle established that theChurch itself was the mission- 
ary organization, and every baptized member of the Church 
wasa member of this missionary organization by virtue of his 
baptism. Within the last fev years this principle has been 
even more forcibly enunciated, and besides forming a part 
of the established order of business of each triennial Gen- 
eral Convention, the ‘‘ Missionary Council”’ of the Epis- 
copal Church assembles in each of the intervening years 
between general conventions and unites in the foreign and 
domestic missionary work the representatives of the clergy 
and laity of the entire American Episcopal Church. 

In the year 1815, at the close of the war with Great Brit- 
ain, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England, entered into correspondence 
with Bishops White and Griswold with a view of enlisting 
the American Episcopal Church in the work of missions to 
the heathen. These letters elicited a ready response. In 
fact, they had been anticipated in the cuse of the Apostolic 
Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, who in his address 
to theclergy of his extensive See—then comprising all of 
New England outside of Connecticut—on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, had used this earnest language: 

“ Let us awake outof thissleep. It is time that this too just 
reproach of indolence should be taken away from our Church, 
and that we, who profess the purest faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, should no longer be the coldest in zeal for enlarging the 
borders of the Kingdom. It is time that we show our faith by 
our works.” . “ Why did our blessed Saviour suffer such 
indignities and the cruel death of the cross; why, with such 
awakening concern, send this Gospel toall the nations of the 
earth; to what purpose were all the labors and sufferings and 
martyrdom of apostles, and evangelists, and prophets, except it 
be a matter of the utmost importance that men should hear and 
believe the Gospel—except it be an indispensable duty and most 
benevolent work in all Christians to impart to mankind the 
knowledge and the means of salvation ?” 

A pastoral letter, invoking the co-operation of the laity 
in behalf of missions, accompanied this address to the 
clergy; and the following year Bishop Griswold brought to 
the notice of Secretary Pratt the first candidate for mis- 
sionary service from the American Church. This was the 
Rev. Joseph R. Andrus, a clergyman of the Eastern Dio- 
cese, who had offered himself for work among the heathen. 
It was first proposed to send Mr. Andrus, with other labor- 
ers, to Ceylon; but after deliberation, it was judged by the 
English Committee “ that the most effectual way of raising 
the missionary zeal in America would be the formation of 
a Church Missionary Society in the Episcopal Church of the 
United States, which, bowever small in its beginnings, 
might ultimately so increase as to produce the most exten- 
sive good.”’ Two hundred pounds sterling were voted by 
the Church Missionary Society to encourage this independ- 
ent organization, asum afterward paid over for the work 
under the direction of the Ameriean Cburch. Mr. Andrus, 
after a little delay, sailed for the West Coast of Africa asa 
missionary and the first agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society; and after a brief term of faithful service, died 
at Sierra Leone on the 27th of July, 1821. The records of 
the American Colonization Society bear ample testimony 
to the “‘singular disinterestedness- and integrity’? with 
which this excellent clergyman served the interests of this 
orgavization. Such were the preliminary steps taken by 
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the friends of missions in the American Episcopal Church 
prior to the organization of any general society to carry on 
the work of missions. ‘The Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
signary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States” was formally inaugurated in the vestry- 
room of St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, on the 2ist of 
November, 1821. Bishop William White, of Pennsylvania, 
presided; and among the names of the leaders in this 
movement we find those of James Milnor and Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, of New York; William H. Wilmer, of the Dic- 
trict of Columbia; William Wyatt and Jobn P. K. Hep- 
shaw, of Maryland; Jackson Kemper, William Heathcote 
DeLancey and William Augustus Muhlenberg, of Penn- 
sylvania; Harry Croswell, of Connecticut; Samuel Fermor 
Jarvis, of Massachusetts; William Meade, of Virgivia: 
Gregory T. Bedell, of North Carolina; Christopher E. Gads- 
den, of South Carolina; and Hugh Smith, of Georgia. Of 
these, the leading presbyters of the American Episcopal 
Church at this date—Onderdonk, Henshaw, Meade, Gads- 
den, Kemper and Ve Lancey—became at a later day 
Bishops of the Church; and those associated with them in 
this list were the most distinguished Churchmen of the 
time. 

The abortive attempt at the organization of a mission- 
ary society at the General Convention of 1820 was followed 
the next year by the successful accomplishment of the end 
desired, with the approval of the special General Conven- 
tion, meeting in St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, in October and 
November, 1821. The bishops proposed to the House of 
Deputies a constitution and by-laws which were adopted, 
avd the close of the year found the society organized and 
ready for entering upon its great work at home and abroad. 
It is a matter of history that in the minds of the leading 
spirits of this organization, the needs of the heathen held 
tbe highest place. As Bishop Griswold wrote to Secretary 
Pratt, of London, in announcing the formation of the 
** Society for Foreign and Domestic Missions,’* in 1820: “In 
compliance with the wishes of some individuals, Domestic 
Missions are embraced, but the chief objects of its promot- 
ers is the propagating the Gospel in foreign parts.” 

THE MISSION IN AFRICA. 


On the 23d of May, 1822, the West Coast of Africa was 
selected as the first foreign missionary fleld, and Mr. Eph- 
raim Bacon and his wife were commissioned as catechists 
and teachers, being the first appointments to the foreign 
work. The first offering on record for the African mission 
work was made in St. Thomas’s Church, Philadelphia, 
after a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, the father of the 
late Bishop of Ohio, who in his enforced retirement from 
active Episcopal duty has not forgotten, and will never 
forget, his father’s or his own life-long interest in the for- 
eign missionary cause. 

Five years elapsed, and the realization of the hopes ofthe 
friends and promoters of African evangelization in the 
American Episcopal Church was still delayed. No oppor- 
tunity could be secured for the Bacons to proceed to the 
field assigned for their labor. The Colonization Society, 
for some reasons conuected with theinternal affairs of their 
Liberian colony, refused to grant a passage to Mr. Bacon 
and his family in their vessels or to transport their goods, 
and thus they were left without the means of entering 
upon their work. 

After several futile attempts to overcome these difficul- 
ties the mission was necessarily abandoned and the society 
devoted its energies to the domestic field—the ever expand- 
ing West—and to the work undertaken among the aborig- 
ines, ° 

The General Convention of 1826 directed, by unanimous 
vote, the establishment of missions at Liberia, on the 
coast of Africa, and at Buenos Ayres in South America. 
Aftersome delay, at the close of the following year, Mr. 
Jacob Orson, ‘‘a man of color,” and a candidate for holy 
orders in the Diocese of Connecticut, was appointed mis- 
sionary for Africa. Ample provision was made for his 
support. The Bishop of Connecticut, Dr. Brownell, ad- 
mitted him to the diaconate. Passage was engaged for 
him in a ship then about to sail from Philadelphia, but the 
worthy missionary died ere the time for the departure of 
the vessel. Again were the hopes of the friends of African 
missious disappointed. 

Meanwhile a school had been opered at Hartford, Conn., 
for the training of mission-laborers for this special work; 
and in 1830 three members cf this ‘African Mission 
School” made application to the society for appoint ments 
to the African field. Two.of these young men of color, the 
Rev. Edward Jones, a graduate of Amherst College, and 
the Rev. Augustus V. Cwxsar, were appointed missionaries 
directly on their ordination to the diaconate by Bishop 
Brownell, and William Johnson, the third applicant, was 
commissioned asa catechist; but for some unexplained rea- 
son these young men did not proceed to their chosen field 
of labor. 

Four years passed in futile attempts to secure laborers 
for the African tield. In 1835 Mr. James M. Thompson and 
his wife (colored) were placed in charge of a mission school 
established at Mount Vaughan, near Cape Palmas, on a 
tract of ten acres of land given by the Colonization Society, 
and an appropriation was made for the erection of mission 
buildings. The work of instruction was commenced in 
the spring of 1836 withseven pupils, five boys and two girls; 
but Mr. Thompson’s connection with the work was termi- 
nated in 1837, and bis death occurred in 1838. In August, 
1836, the Rev. Launcelot B. Minor and the Rev. John Payne, 
of the Diocese of Virginia, and the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, 
M.D., of the Diocese of Connecticut, were commissioned as 
missionaries to Cape Palmas, Africa. Dr. Savage reached 
the field on the 25th of December, and the Feast of the Na- 
tivity was spent by him among the heathen to whom he 
brought the message of salvation. The Rev. Mr. Payne and 
his wife and the Rev. Mr. Minor arrived at Cape Palmas 
July 4th, 1837. The mission thus happily begun has been 
sustained with marked success to the present time. 
Minor, after six years of labor, died at Cavalla, urging 
with his last breath the vigorous prosecution of the mission 
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work. Dr. Savage labored for ten years in the field, re- 
signing only when failing health rendered his longer 
stay in Africa impossible. 

Payne became the first Bishop of Cape Palmas and parts 
adjacent, and after a long and laborious life was succeeded 
by the devoted Auer, who died on the field, giving place to 
the gifted Pennick, whose resignation of the African 
episcopate was occasioned by seriously impaired health. 
At length a colored clergyman was set apart for the charge 
of the mission work on the West African Coast, and the 
Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, D.D, is the present honored 
and devoted bishop of the African mission-field, minister- 
ing most acceptably to his own race and likely to be the 
first of a long line of African bishops. 

Fifty-five years of labor among the natives of the West 
Coast of Africa have passed and more than one bundred 
and twenty missionaries have been assigned to this inter 
esting field. Of this number thirty were Liberians. Twenty- 
eight of those sent from the United States died on the field. 
Upward of one hundred and twenty-five colonists, natives 
or Liberiats, have been appointed as catechists, etc., and 
employed for a longer or shorter time in the mission field. 
There are seventy stations. Eleven boarding-schools are 
in operation. The number of communicants is about six 
hundred. The most noteworthy proof of the success of the 
mission is the fact that it is now carried on almost entirely 
by ministers and men of the colored race. Churches, Sun- 
day and secular schools, a high school and training insti_ 
tute are each and all maintained with every encourage- 
ment and abundant promise. *‘The Morian’s land shall 
soon stretch forth her hands to God ”’ 

While the African Mission was struggling into being 
amidst most untoward circumstances, the death of the 
Rev. Augustus Foster Lyde, whose life had been conse- 
crated to the mission work of the Church in China, 
yave to this field an interest resulting in its adoption 
by the Committee. The Rev. Mr. Lyde, born in Wil- 
mipgton, North Carolina, in 1813; graduated with the 
highest honors at Washington (now Trinity) Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., in 1830; ordained at the close of 
his three years’ course at the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, by Bishop Brownell; died on the 19th 
of November, 1834, at the age of twenty-one. On the 13th 
of the preceding May the Board of Directors of the Mis- 
sionary Society adopted China as a mission field, aad 
on the 14th of July following the Rev. Henry Lockwood, a 
graduate of the General Seminary, was appointed a mis- 
sionary. In February, 1835, the Rev. Francis R. Hanson, 
of Maryland, offered himself for the same work, and on the 
second of June Messrs. Lockwood and Hanson sailed from 
New York for Canton. Ontheir arrival in China, Singa- 
pore was at first decided upon asthe base of operations, 
and later, Batavia, in the Island of Java. In October, 
the Rev. William Jones Boone, M.D, of the diocese of 
South Carolina, was appointed to the field where he after- 
ward became tbe first bishop, and where his son, after an 
interval of some years, succeeded him in the See. In 1841 
the mission was transferred to Macao, and later to 
Amoy, where work was undertaken in February, 
1842. Raised to the episcopate in 1844 Bishop 
Boone returned first to Hong Kong and then to 
Shanghai, where on Easter Day, 1846, Kong Chai Wong, 
the first convert to the Christian faith, was baptized. On 
the 7th of September, 1851, this first convert was ordered 
deacon. A score and upward of his countrymen have sub- 
sequently been thus admitted to the diaconate, of which 
number several have been raised to the priesthood, The 
number of missionaries sent out from this country is 
seventy-five. There are upward of thirteen candidatis for 
Holy Orders, and sixty-one native catechists, teachers, and 
helpers. Upward of sixteen hundred have been baptized, 
and nearly a thousand have been confirmed. During the 
interval between the death of the first Bishop Boone and 
the consecration of his son, the learned Schereschewsky, 
ranked by the celebrated Prof. Max Miiller in a conversation 
with the writer, esone of the six most learned Orientalists 
in the world, filled the episcopal chair. Bishop Williams, 
now of Japan, had earlier held the oversight of the two 
countries. : 

The Japan Mission has an existence of but a little more 
than thirty years. In 1859 the Rev. John Liggins, of the 
China Mission, visited Japan, to which, in connection with 
the Rev. Channing More Williams, he received a mission- 
ary appointment shortly after his arrival at Nagasaki. 
Being already in the field, Mr. Liggins at once entered 
upon his duties; and thus was established the first missicn 
from the Western world in the Empire of Japan. At Na- 
gasaki the first Christian church was erected, in which the 
Rev. C. M. Williams, soon after consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of China and Japan, officiated. In 1868 the Bishop 
removed to Osaka, where in March, 1870, the first confirma- 
tion was held, four natives receiving the laying-on of 
hands. In June, 1877, Mr. Isaac K. Yokoyama was or- 
dained—the first native clergyman of the Church, which 
was the first of all Christian bodies outside of the Roman 
communion to carry the Gospel to Japan. Bet ween twenty 
and thirty missionaries have been appointed to this inter- 
esting field. Schools for boys and girls have been opened, 
and are maintained at Osaka and Tokio. At the latter 
station there is a Divinity Training Schoo]. The opening 
of a college is in contemplation. Nearly three hundred 
have been baptized, and abcut two hundred confirmed. 
The apostolic Williams resigned the episcopate in 1888; and 
at the meeting of the House of Bishops, held at Pittsburg 
the present month, a successor will doubtless be chosen to 
carry on the work now more than ever full of promise. 
The Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., was elect- 
ed to this post by the General Convention of 1888, but after 
deliberation Mr. Abbott declined the appointment. 

THE MISSION IN GREECE. 

In September, 1828, the Rev. J. J. Robertson, of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland, was appointed as a missionary to Greece. 
At this time great interest wes felt in the Greeks and in 
their Church, which under centuries of persecution and 









oppression had still maintained the faith in great measure 
undefiled. The young missionary bore with him a letter 
signed by Bishop William White, introducing him to the 
hierarchy of the Greek Church, which the Bishop recog- 
nized “‘ as of Apostolic origin, and a sister of the Church” 
of which he was the senior and presiding prelate. This 
letter expressed the writer’s ‘deep interest in the oppres- 
sion endured by certain portions of the said Church under 
the Tarkish Government, and in their persevering attach- 
ment to the faith handed down to them by our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles.’’ The instructions given to the 
Rev. Mr. Robertson were of similar import. It was to “a 
Church constituted after the Apostolic model” that he 
was sent; and it was made part of his duty to prepare ‘‘a 
primary tract on the Episcopal character of the primitive 
Churches, those of Greece in particular, and supporting 
the arguments by quotatioas from the Greek fathers.”’ 

In the list of missionary appointments reported in 1831, 
by the Directors, appear the names of the Rev. John Henry 
Hill and wife, and Mr. Soloman Bingham, a printer—all 
assigned to the Greek Mission. Mr. Hill’s appointment 
dated from June 1830. On the 2d of October ofthat year the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hill, 
and Mr. Bingham sailed from Boston, for the foreign 
field. 

The instructions received by the missionaries on the eve of 
their departure from the lips of Bishop Griswold and 
signed by the Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, after- 
ward Bishop of Kentucky and Presiding Bishop, were 
carefully and wisely prepared. They show conclusively in 
what spirit the American Episcopal Church entered upon 
mission work among the members of the Eastern Church. 

“In your daily familiar conversations, in all your instructions 
to the children committed to yeur care, in any exercise which 
may be deemed expedient of the ministry which has been com- 
mitted to you, and, abeve all, in every work prepared by youfor 
the press, the Society desire to be understood as being very ex- 
press and peremptory in the expression of the opinion that you 
are by no means to say, or write, or do anything which may 
justly give rise’ to the impression that you have visited the 
Greeks for the purpose of introducing another form of Chris- 
tianity, or establishing another Church,than that in which 
they have been nurtured. Letit everywhere be known that the 
Church of which you are presbyters distinctly and fully reccg- 
nizes the validity of ordination by Greek bishops; that she lays 
claim to the same undoubted marks with the Greek Charch of 
a primitive and apostolic origin; that she maintains the same 
three orders of the ministry, the use of a liturgy in the pubiic 
worship of Almighty God, and many other things which are 
deemed to be characteristic of Churches of apostolic and scrip- 
tural origin. If, in anything, the Greek Church may appear to 
you to have departed from the purity and simplicity of primi- 
tive times and scriptural example, beware how you make them 
matters of sweeping censure or direct attack. Strive rather, 
steadily and humbly, in the spirit of the meek and lowly Sav- 
ior, to restore those among whom you labor to more just no- 
tions of the pure, the only correct scriptural standard of Chris- 
tian doctrines, ceremonies and practice. Avail yourselves with 
all diligence of the disposition God hath given to this ingenious 
and intelligent people to defer simply to the authority of His 
Holy Word, and by life, conversation and example, as well as 
by the unvarying tenor of the productions of your press, labor 
to restore to that people the holy simplicity and glorious purity 
of that very Gospel which St. Paul preached among them. 
And cease not your labor and diligence until all her prelates 
aud clergy, and all estatesof men within her pale, are brought, 
in all things essential, into perfect agreement with the Word 
and ordinances of the Lord.” 


Received with enthusiasm by all classes, the missionaries 
soon determined upon Athens as the center of their opera- 
tions, and on the 18th of July, 1831, Mrs. Hill opened a 
female school in that city, ‘in the magezine or cellar 
of the house in which they resided.’’ The first day 
there were twenty pupils, two months later the num- 
ber increased to one hundred and sixty seven. Thus was 
begun a work of unobtrusive, unambitious mission work 
which, after sixty years of ever-increasing influence and 
success, has leavened for good the whole society of Greece. 
It was no small proof of the power of the educational 
agency of the Church that, at the death of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill, the grief of the people ef all classes and conditions 
was profound. It was felt by oneand all that a public 
benefactor had been taken from bis usefulress and work. 
There gathered to the burial of these missionary workers 
the representatives of the crown, the court, the whole 
community. That the work goes on is the Lest monument 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hill, and at the present meeting of the 
Mis:ionary Council not only was the romantic history of 
this mission recited by the eloquent Bishop of Western 
New York, Dr. Cleveland Coxe, but it was resulved to 
reinforce the mission and develop it as a further and 
lastiug memorial of its founders. 

At the General Convention, held in Philadelphia in 1844, 
the Rev. Horatio Southgate, D.D., who had heen earlier 
sent out as a missionary to the Orient, received consecra- 
tion as ‘‘Missionary Bishop to the Dominions and Depend- 
dencies of the Sultan of Turkey.” Six years later the resig- 
nation of Bishop Southgate was “‘received, accepted and 
recorded’”’ by the House of Bishops. The mission had ex- 
cited no little interest, and the course of Dr. Southgate 
awakened wide criticism and, at the last, general condem- 
nation. The results of his early efforts, published in two 
interesting volumes, gave promise of a most successful 
missionary work; but jealousies arising with otber mission- 
ary bodies represented in the field and a general conviction 
that the Bishop’s policy and practices were those of the 
“Oxford” party in the Church, occasioned a diminution in 
the receipts specially designated for the work and com- 
pelled the managers of the society to abandon the field. 

THE MISSIONS IN HAYTI AND MEXICO. 

There had been established at an early date a mission of 
the American Cburch in the Island of Hayti, and the num- 
ber of clergy in this interesting field had become eleven, 
when, at the General Convention of 1874,the Rev. James 
Theodore Holly, D.D., aclergyman of color, who had from 
the first been the leading spirit in the mission, was ad- 








vanced to the Episcopate in Grace Church, New York City. 

In view of the fact that the Haytian Mission was carried 
on in another repuplic, and was intended for the spiritual 
welfare of another race, a ‘‘concordat,’”’ or ‘‘covenant,”’ 
was entered into by the House of Bishops and the Church 
in the Island of Hayti, thus recognizing the antonomous 
character of the infant Church. It was covevanted that, 
until there were three bishops duly consecrated for the 
Haytian Church, the Church in the United States should 
exercise over the younger sister some what of that ‘“‘ pursing 
care’ and protection rendered in our early days by the 
Mother Church of England to the members of her com- 
munion in the Colonies of America. This mission, with 
various vicissitudes, isstill a power for good in the Haytian 
Republic. It is gradually gaining ground over Romanism 
and a prevalent French infidelity, while it meets at various 
points the heathenism and fetichism of the darkest por- 
tions of Africa. There are at present a bishop, nine prer- 
byters, four deacons, three postulants, seventeen lay-read- 
ers and eight teachers. The past year there were seventy- 
seven baptisms and thirty four confirmations; there are 
over four hundred communicants, and the boarding and 
day schools are attended by two hundred and twenty-three 
pupils. Prior to the late war there were six hundred 
pupils in the schools at Jérémie alone. 

Tbe missions undertaken in Mexico seemed, in 1878, to 
warrant the consecration of the eloyuent and energetic Dr. 
Henry Chauncy Riley as Bishop of the Valley of Mexico. 
Great hopes were entertained of the rapid development of 
this work; valuable property was acquired; schools and 
orphanages were opened; churches were built in a number 
of places; and a number of Mexican converts, after due 
training and probation, were admitted to Holy Orders. 
Difficulties have arisen in connection with this work which 
were unforeseen and the results of which have been dissen- 
sion and division. The Bishop of the Valley of Mexico has 
resigned his jurisdiction. The American Church has un- 
dertaken a mission covering portions of the old field, and a 
satisfactory result is being attained. The settlement and 
thorough adjustment of conflicting interests in this field is 
still deferred. May Ged grant the unity so indispensable 
to success! 

The work among the Indians was undertaken at the out- 
set of the Church’s missionary operations, and it is safe to 
say that no religious body has accomplished more valuable 
or more permanent spirital results among the aborigines 
than the American Episcopal Church. The work of the 
great-hearted Whipple, Bishop ot Minnesota, known in 
tbe Old World as well as in the New as ‘the Apostle to 
the Indians” and that of the Bishop of South Dakota, Dr. 
Hobart Hare, who as Bishop of Niobrara accomplished a 
marvelous work among the Indians which is developing 
day by day, the labors of Dr. Walker, Bishop of North Da- 
kota, among the Turtle Mountain Indiaus of his vast field 
and other work at numerous points of a similar nature 
and conducted on similar lines has been signally blessed. 
The native Indian clergy are numerous and in every way 
respectable and efficient. 

The pupils in eur Church schools and our Indian com 
municants are numbered by thousancs. Whole tribes feel 
the influence of the evangelizing and culturing influences 
brought to bear upon them; and iu the new jurisdiction of 
Alaska fresh work has been undertaken and important 
stations hitherto cared for by the Evglish Church Mission- 
ary Society have been transferred to the American Epis- 
copal Church largely increasing the scope and importance 
of the Indian field. 

In the Island of Cuba a growing work has been under- 
taken and is rap‘dly attaining importance and success. 

In Brazil, a mission has lately been established and two 
mission priests are now on the ground. Educational work 
bas been for a number of years carried ou in Palestine and 
at all these points, and in all these efforts the great idea 
that ‘‘the field is the world,” is primarily and forcibly 
brought to mind. Offerings abound. Special gitts for 
specific departments of the general work are secured in 
abundance. Thetheory that each baptized member of the 
Church of Christ is a member of the Church’s missionary 
society, by virtue of Holy Baptism, is well maintained. 
The missionary work is sustained not alone by the mupifi- 
cent gifts of the rich but by the mites of the poor. Even 
the children have by their Lenten self-denials given of late 
to the work a quarter of a million of dollars. The new 
Church Mission House, for which over $200,000 has been se- 
cured, will bea center of an ever-increasing activity. From 
it will radiate all over the earth influences for good. 

THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


Tbe Missionary Council of the American Episcopal 
Church is a creationof the General Convention, and dates 
its origin only to the year 1886. It in a measure succeeds 
and represents the ‘‘ Board of Missions,” under which title 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church met year after year, attracting to 
its sessions the special friends of the great cause of the 
Church of Christ from all sections of the land. The old 
Board of Missions was found to be unwieldy, and it at 
length gave way to other agencies, The General Conven- 
tion assigned a portion of its time to mission work, and the 
great body of bishops, clergy and laity representing the 
whole American Church sitting as a Board of Missions aud 
listening to speeches and deliberating on the work of the 
Church at home and abroad, presents atits triennial meet- 
ings aspectacle full of encouragement and satisfaction to 
all who wish weil to the mission cause. The Council, as 
constituted by Canon, comprises all the bishops, all the 
members of the Board of Managers, and besides, at leest 
one clerical and one lay member for each diocese. It meeis 
yearly, save in the years when the triennial session of the 
General Convention assembles. {[t is an intermediate body 


between the General Convention, sitting statedly every 
three years asa ‘‘ Board of Missions,” and the “ Board of 
Managers,’ who must be members of the Council, ani 
form the executive of the missionary work. The Board of 
Managers, which meets monthly in New York, comprises 
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the presiding bishop and fifteen other bishops, fifteen pres- 


byters and the same number of laymen. The Board exer- 
cises all the corporate powers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society when the Board of Missions is not in 
session. 

The special purpose of the Missionary Council is confer- 
enc: and counsel. It has and may exercise advisory power. 
The “ Board of Managers” is required to report to it. It is 
competent to take any action which shall not conflict with 
the general policy ef the Board as determined from time to 
time at its triennial sessions. It is the popular branch of 
the Missionary Executive. Its presence is welcomed; its 
influence is great. 

THE MEETING IN PITTSBURG. 

The first meeting of the Council was held in St. James’s 

Church, Philadelphia, October, 1887. It met the following 
year at the Church of the Epiphany, in Washington, D. C. 
The present year it assembled at Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burg, Penn., on the 2ist-24th of October. Nearly forty 
bishops gathered to this important meeting. The attend 
ance of the clerical and lay members was good, The exer- 
cises were of the deepest interest. The opening service in 
Trinity Church was grand and imposing. The sermon by 
the Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, rector of St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia, rose to the level of the occasion. 
The all-day business sessions were fully attended, and were 
full ofimportant work. The popular meetings in Carnegie, 
at which the eloquence of Bishop Coxe, Bishop Dudley and 
Bishop Hare, won the fullest applause from vast audiences, 
and those at Calvary Churcb, where Bishop Kendrick told 
simply and effectively the story of his workin New Mexico, 
and Bishop Whittaker, of Pennsylvania, gave a resumé of 
the foreign field, and the eloquent Dr. D. H. Greer, of St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York, gave a resistless plea for mis- 
sions in general, were a special feature in the program. 
Popular meetings were held at the noonings, and 
attracted great numbers of business men and others. 
Bisbop Cleveland Coxe gave an evening to a most 
interesting account of the Old Catholic movement on the 
Continent, and the efforts of Pére Hyacinthe for the res- 
toration of the independence of the Gallican Church. The 
work of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood—the organization 
of young men who are vowed to prayer and personal effort 
for the advancement of the Church of Christ—was brought 
before the assembled delegates. The Woman’s Auxiliary— 
an organization year after year contributing in money or 
goods from a quarter to nearly half a million—held full and 
interesting meetings. The Indians, the colored race, the 
Church Building Commission, the Church Educational 
work, the needs of the poor of our cities; in short, all di- 
visions of the general work received consideration and 
were brought in review. 

The Bishops declined to fill the vacancy in the mission- 
ary episcopate, occasioned by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Channing Moore Williams, as Bishop of Yedo, Japan. 
They proposed the sending out to Japan one of their num- 
ber who should investigate and report upon the condition 
and needs of the work. This done, the choice of the future 
Bishop, it was deemed, would be less difficult. The re- 
quest of the Council that a bishop should be elected for 
Alaska was granted. The Rev. John W. Chapman, now 
missionary at Anvik, Alaska, was elected. Mr. Chapman 
is a graduate in arts of the University of Vermont, and in 
divinity of the General Theological Seminary of New York. 
His success as a missionary among the Esquimaux has 
been great. He is now thirty-one years of age, and he will 
not receive the news of his election until June, 1891, so far 
removed is he from civilization. It will be a year ere 
Alaska welcomesits Bishop. It is probable that the jur- 
isdiction will shortly be divided and another bishop sent 
to Sitka, fifteen hundred miles south of Anvik. 

The meeting of Pittsburg maintained its interest to the 
very close. The Bishops and members will recall its inci- 
dents, and the hospitality of the people of Pittsburg with 
pleasure. The place for the next meeting is pot yet deter- 
mined. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE churches of Northampton, Mass., have given hos- 
pitable welcome to the members of this Association coming 
together for its forty-fourth annual meeting. The mect- 
ings from first to last have been thronged with eager 
crowds assembling in the Edwards Church at 3 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon. The pastor welcomed delegates and 
visitors to Hampshire County, to the Connecticut Valley, 
to Northampton, to its churches, its homes and its hearts, 
with an earnestness and eloquence that deeply moved all 
present. 

Dr. Taylor, in reply, referred to his former visit to the 
old town, to the wonderful beauty of the Connecticut Val- 
ley as he, in company with Dr. Storrs, looked out upon the 
marvelous panorama upon a moonlight night years ago 
from the veranda of the old Round Hill hotel. When he 
first came co Northampton it was on Decoration Day. He 
went with the Rev. Dr. Buckingham tothe cemetery where 
repose the remains of Jerusha Edwards and David Brain- 
ard. But he noticed that day that while the graves of the 
brave men who fell in the War of the Rebellion were 
adorned with flowers, there were none scattered upon the 
grave of the missionary, David Brainard. We have come 
here to decorate the missionary’s grave by what shall 
here be said, as a tribute to missionary devotion and con- 
secration. 

The convention was organized by the election of the 
Rev. E. J. Marsh, of Walpole, Mass., as Secretary, and the 
Rev. G. C. Wilson, of Connecticut, for Assistant Secretary. 
While the roll of the convention was being made up, the 
New Fisk Jubilee Singers rendered very effectively two of 
their selections. The,President then named the nominat- 
ing committee and business committee, after which the 
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Treasurer’s and ‘‘General Survey” reports were sub- 
mitted. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


The year opened auspiciously. Throughout the months our 
work has moved on steadily. 

The faith which sees in every man the image of God, which 
looks out upon the sin and misery, helplessness and darkness, 
with kind eyes, and reaches forth to save with kind hands, has 
been the inspiration of the year. In the service there have 
been diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. The mission work 
has been instinct with one purpose. It is the seeking and sav- 
ing that which is lost. The teachers in common schools and in 
higher schools; the teachers of language. of history, of science, 
of theology, of industries for men and industries for women, 
the makers of houses and the makers of homes, as well as the 
preachers in churches organized and preachers in churches 
not organized, have gone with the Gospel of Christ to save those 
to whom they have been sent, unto the same fellowsbip of their 
faith on earth, and to the hopes of the same Heaven. They have 
gone not only to rescue people from their woful inheritances, 
but also to teach those who will be teachers of others. They 
have been preparing those who will be leaders of their own 
people. From schools of culture and from homes of refinement, 
with the keys of the Church of Christ, they have gone to open 
the doors of great kingdoms for the Lord of all the world. They 
have been of good courage, faithful and patient. They report a 
noble year of service to gladden our hearts and to cheer our 
faith. The schools have been overflowing, and many churches 
and schools have rejoiced in the special visitation of God’s 
grace. We recall their works, and rejoice with them for their 
works’ sake. 


Higher Eduction. 


We condense the reports from our varied fields to the brief- 
est statements. During the past year the Association has di- 
rectly sustained five chartered institutions in the South— 
namely, Fisk University, in Nashville, Tenn.; Talladega Col- 
lege, in Alabama; Tougaloo University, in Mississippi; Straight 
University, in New Orleans, La.; and Tillotson Institute, in 
Austin, Texas. Besides this, appropriations bave been made to 
Atlanta University, in Georgia, and to Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Fisk University, with 518 students, is making a constant rec- | 


ord of strong and thorough work. The Faculty of the college 
are working in perfect harmony, and each department is in zeal- 
ous Christian emulation. The institution is a center of light 
which stretches far out into the surrounding derkness. The in- 
tellectual and moral power of Fisk University is great. Many 
of its students yearly go forth to be wise leaders for their race: 
many also become preachers of the Gospel, who, tho they may 
not identify themselves with our Congregational body, yet go 
where their work is counting much in the solution of the prob- 
jems of their race and of their country. 

The Association has voted to extend the facilities for theo- 
logical instruction at Fisk this year, and an additional pro- 
fessor has already been appointed. We expect that this depart- 
ment will tell increasingly upon the religious condition of the 
people. 

Talladega College follows Fisk in numbers, with 512 students. 
This institution, with its large and excellent normal depart- 
ment, has come to a point where many of its brighter and more 
thorough students are asking that they may draw their instruc- 
tion from deeper springs. They realize (as many in the North 
cannot) that the welfare of their race does not rest in the ability 
to learn the surface truths of science and life, or even in the 
ability to go out and teach to their less favored people the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. If their education ceases here, this must 
mean perpetual inferiority. They see that people are helpless. 
up to the measure of their ignorance; they see as clearly that in 
the uplifting of a people into selfhood, they must rot only take 
care of the beginnings, that their standards be right and high; 
but they are coming to feel that they themselves need the lever- 
age of a discipline which a higher education brings, that they 
may have in themselves the greater power of helpfulness. They 
are realizing that while it is well for them to read and write, 
to add up their accounts, and to be instructed in industries, 
if this is all, the uplifting of the race toa higher plane must 
be very slow. Students in all our advanced institutions need 
no urgency to seek a larger preparation for a larger service 
and life. 

In view of this, the college department ix Talladega is now in 
another stage of its development, that the work which has been 
felt throughout the State and in other States, shall increase 
both in its channels and in its currents. The missionary work 
of Talladega especially, under the direction of Professor Reed, 
who has projected Sunday-schools in all the surrounding set- 
tlements, is very marked. These schools are carried on by 
students under a wise supervision, and are excellent training- 
schools for the future usefulness of those who are teaching in 
them. 

The theological department of this institution is of inestima- 
ble importance, and is to be immediately re-inforced with an- 
other professor. 

Tougaloo University, which was filled to crowding with 343 
students at the time of Jast year’s report, has been packed still 
more this year, with 383 students. Tougaloo is in the heart of 
the ** Black Belt.”” The institution is beautifully located in a 
forest of oak, with 500 acres of excellent land for agriculture. 
There we have industrial shops and schools, with many forms 
of industry fur both young men and young women. A success- 
ful biblical department is incorporated into the course of study, 
and it is the purpose of the Association to enlarge also this 
feature of its Tougaloo work. The appalling religious condition 
of the ** Black Belt” calls for our earnest help. It is our hope to 
send forth from this center many, who, tho they may have but 
a limited biblical education, shall be true in their religious 
teaching, and become pioneers toward the idea of a religious 
life which sball include morals. The testimony of one who has 
come into direct contact in this portion of the South for eight 
years with the colored ministers, is, ‘* Three-fourths of those 
who are now acting as preachers of the Gospel in all this region 
are absolutely unfit to preach the Gospel or to attempt to lead 
any one.” He writes: “It is very rare that one can find in the 
country districts, where the masses of the people dwell, a min- 
ister who is in any degree both intelligent and morally upright. 
A large proportion of the ministers are ignorant, and far from 
being moraily what they should be.” 

Testimonies like this, which cannot be gainsaid, have decided 
us to increase our facilities for biblical education in Tougaloo, 
that we may send forth intelligent preachers, free from super- 
stitions and pure in their characters. . . 

Our norma! and graded schools, in which are the same courses 
of study, up to the college departments, asin our chartered in- 
stitutiens, are twenty. These are located in seven different 
States. Among them Le Moyne Normal School, at Mempbis, 
reports an attendance of 600 students. Ballard Normal School 
reports an attendance of 595. If weadd the normal departments 
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of our chartered institutions, we count 26 schools aided by the 
Association for especially normal instruction for teachers. 


Common Schools. 


Besides these there are 58 common schools, crowded to their 
utmost capacity with eager pupils. In all of these instruction 
in both manual and industrial training forms some part of the 
course. 

We record a gain of 19 schools, 80 teachers, and 3,301 students 
above the previous year. 

It will be seen that of these pupils eighty-nine per cent. are 
in the grades below that of normal, nine per cent. are in the 
porma] grades, one per cent. in the college preparatory, and one 
per cent. in the theological and college departments. There 
appears to be as yet no great excess of higher education. 

The religious work of our schools has been very marked. 
They have been working in harmony, and gracious blessings of 
revivals have rewarded the fidelity and missionary spirit of our 
teachers. 

Daniel Hand Fund. 


The great gift of Daniel Hard. which has made much of the 
increase pogesible, enables this aged Christian philanthropist to 
see how far and wide the income derived from his noble beney- 
olence is extending itself to aid thousands who else would be 
denied the teaching and training for useful lives. From the 
avails of this fund some new school buildings have been erected, 
and all who have been able to prosecute their studies have been 
stimulated to industry and personal self-support, and to the 
virtues which make for a stable moral and Christian character. 


Chure» Work. 


Inthe careful review of our church work we are renewedly 
confirmed in our convictions that we are called not only to mul- 
tiply Congregational churcbes in the South, but also to see to 
it that they do more than wear our name. They should under- 
stand and honor our principles. They should be venters of in- 
telligent faith and sources of pure influence. It is no honor 
and no gain to the polity which we approve, and the ideas for 
which we exist.to name churches congregational which are not 
so, and which, by reason of their lack both of intelligence and 
virtue, can only put us to sh=me. A Congregational pastur, 
himself colored, writes us as follows: “Thereis no question of 
ultimate success to reward us for our work, provided we have 
patience and hold on. There is no reaeon to expect a mushroom 
development under present conditions. Congregationalism in 
the South is more likely to resemble the century plant in its 
growth. Weare greatly dependent upon our schools to create 
the conditions.” 

Our constituency does not exist except as it is made, and this 
is made usually from the processes of our schools. It would be 
fair te conclude that our church work should not be considered 
without reference to the factthatour ideas are new tothe peo- 
ple. and that vur ideals are far above their level, and that we 
cannot plant churches with bope of success «xcept where we 
are also successfully laboring to put intelligence in the place of 
ignorance. Our more sober methods of church life and worship 
and our pure principles do not attract those who are untrained 
and uneducated. It is true, asa noted Southerner testifies: **] 
speak advisedly to say that the Negro population have made 
surprising progress in material, intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious direction since their emancipation.” It is true, as Bish- 
op Haygood declares, that * No otber illiterate people have ever 
made such progress as these, inthe last two anda half dec- 
ades.”” It is true that the Negrohas done well. He has prop- 
erty to-day valued at two hundred millions of dollars. He is as 
greedy as ever for education. and the call for it on every hand. 
every day, is asanxious and earnest as it was in the beginning. 
It is true that sixteen thousand colored teachers bave been edu- 
cated out of this original ignorance within twenty-five years. 

It is quite as true. that the blacks to day who cannot read are 
considerably in excess of the original four mi | ° 
cipated, and that as yet, darkness covers the face of the Jand. 
Our hopeful church work is found for the most part to be con- 
tiguous to our schools. we might almost say, within them. This 
for two reasons: First, our schools are sources of light: and 
secondly, all our teachers are missionaries, to give these new or- 
ganizations personal sympathy and beip. Our teachers are in 
their Sunday-schoois. They are in the prayer-meetings. They 
are in attendance upon the public worship, until these churches 
take on the character and the forms which excite both the sur- 
prise and gratitude of Northern visitors. In these conditions 
for purity and permanence, we have strong churches. 

We could plant churches much more rapidly, and make them 
receptacles for missionary funds, if we would yield tothe temp- 
tation to plant them for the name of it. Come-outers from other 
denominations where there have been church difficulties, and 
uneducated and self-elected preachers, often turn to us with 
the willingness to take our name as soon as they can success- 
fully pronounce it. They are ready to escape the ills they have, 
and to send us their monthly bills for support. 

This would swell our numbers, and encourage those who count 
Christian work in this way; but engaged as we are in a serious 
effort to reconstruct the religious character and life of a people 
whose average condition to-day is not such as to sustain pure 
cburches, it is our duty to guard against all hopeless expendi- 
tures, while we are steadily seeking to build good foundations 
against the time to come.” 

At the same time,with the leaven of education and the light 
of these better days, our seeking for the hopeful introduction 
of our church work is rewaided with churches in places where 
we have no schools. We have organized one such church 
among the colored people this year, and have worked seven 
points where churches are likely to be organized within a few 
months. These are now places of regular worship. In addition 
to these, six new churches have been added to our number. 

Those who areconversant with the state of things among the 
colored people of the South at the present time, have marked 
the transitional phase of it. The colored people are coming and 
going. Places which a few years ago were hopeful, have been 
depleted. Some settlements have been well-nigh deserted. 
Many business ventures which call people together have not 
been successful, and for one and another reason churches which 
began with hopefulness have lost their membership. In our re- 
view of this year, we find eight churches which we have taken 
from’ our rolls in view of their unpromising condition. Five 
other churches, which were formerly reported by us, are inde- 
pendent and now unreported. With these corrections, the num- 
ber of our churches is one hundred and twenty-eight.. They are 
not large, but they compare well with youngchurches. Many 
of them are moving steadily on toward self-support, and all of 
them are taking on a recognized and worthy position. 

Much time bas been given during the year to the problem of 
our church work in the South. Professors from our colleges in 
central points of the South have personally supervised the vari- 
ous parts of the fleldcarefuliy. Our General Missionaries have 
been consulted for their experiences and views. Every part of 
the work has been carefully visited In accordance with this 
repeated and critical study of the fleld, both by our missionaries 
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apd from the office, the Executive Committee has voted to make 


increased effort for our church work, and especially to prepare 

_g sufficient and worthy ministry in our own schools, who shall 
be trained to work with Congregational principles in our Con- 
gregational ways. We, begin this new school year with a con- 
siderable addition to our force for biblical instruction in our’ 
higher schools. 

It is but just to mention, however, that the distinction between 
our church and school work differs more in name and in form 
than it does in reality. Our :chools are doing much work that 
is usually done in churches. The purpose of our schools and 

’ churches is one. The supreme thought of each is to bring souls 
to Christ, and to educate them for Christ. In fact,as many 
souls count the place of their new birth in ourschools asinour 
churches. It must needs beso. Life in the school is more sus- 
ceptible. The influence of the daily biblical and ethical teach- 
ing is great, as also are the organized meetings of prayer and 
Christian Endeavor under the leading and example of conse- 
cratedteachers. Thisclose relationship of school and church is 
fruitful for both, and furnishes us, together with the increase 
of facilities for theological study, the answer to our problem of 
church work. We are getting to the roots of it when we plant 
some kind of a school by every church, and when we plant 
a church by the side of every school. 

In this connection, we should notice the specific theological 
departments which exist in all our chartered institutions. They 
are doing a great work in sending forth a more capable and 
more worthy ministry into other communions as well as into 
our own. Many of those educated by us do not count in our 
statistics, but they are, nevertheless, leavening needy life with 
our teaching, and helping to bring in the kingdom of God. 

Six new church edifices have been completed this year: Two 
in Georgia, two in Alabama, one in Tennessee, and one in Texas 
Anew church edifice completed last year, has been dedicated at 
Ironaton, Ala. We can confidently say that our churches are in 
better condition than ever before. 


Summary of Educational Work in the South. 






Chartered Institutions...... . 6 5 Schools ....... 79 

Normal and Graded Schools...20  Totals~ instructors.... 340 

Common Schools ............... 53 ( Pupils.......... 18,395 

PUPILS CLASSIFIED. 
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Studying in two grades and counted twice 5i— 13,395 

Statistics of Church Work in the South. 
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THE INDIANS. 


SANTEE AGENCY, Nes.—This is the most important of our 
stations. We have here our large Normal Training School for 
Indian youth, in connection with which are a printing-office, 
carpant -."sshop, shoe shop, blacksmith’s shop and a large farm, 
also a normal department for the education of native indian 
teachers, and a theological department for the education of na- 
tive missionary workers, and a native church. 

2, Oaue. -At the Oahe Station, located on the east side of the 
Missouri River, fifteen miles above Pierre,we have an Indus- 
trial Boarding School, a native churcb, and in connection with 
these, nine native out-stations. 

3. StTaNDiNG Rock.—Tnhis station is located sixty miles south 
of Bismarck, on the west bank of the Missouri River, and its 
out-stationsare scattered all over the whole of this reservation. 
Thereis at this station a hospital with medical, missionary and 
native assistants. This has been found to be a great help in 
reaching the Indians, as it destroys the influence of the medicine 
man, whois the great opposer of all progress among the Indians 
At first it was viewed by them with suspicion, and none but the 
Christian [Indians patronized it. Later, an old Indian chief al- 
lowed a very difficult operation to be performed upon his son at 
the hospital, and as a result hislife was saved. In Dr. Pingree’s 
last report, she states that over one hundred calls had been 
made for medicine from the dispensary in the Jast three days. 

4. Fort BERTHOLD.—This station is situated on the Missouri 
River, ninety-five miles northwest of Bismarck. The Associa- 
tion has here au Industrial Boarding School for boys and girls, 
anda church. During the year a new Boys’ Hall has been 
erected, which has increased the capacity of the school about 
twenty scholars There has been a deep religious interest in 
connection with this mission, and several additions to the na- 
tive church, At one of the young people’s prayer-meetings, thir- 
ty young people, speaking four different languages, took part in 
less than twenty minutes. 

5. Rosesup Station.—This is the most recent work assumed 
by the Association among the Sioux Indians. It was begun, 
and has since been supported by the children of our Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schools. There are upon the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion inSouth Dakota about 7,500 Indians, and the station is lo- 
cated at the Rosebud Agency, thirty miles south of Valentine, 
Neb. In connectien with this mission there are several out- 
stations, at one of which during the last year a church has been 
organized. 

6. SkoKOMIsH STai10N.—Here the Rev. Myron Eells has con- 
tinued his work for another year. Besidesthe preaching at this 
Station, the care of the Sunday-school and prayer-meetings and 
the pastoral work, in which he gets around among his people as 
often us once a month, he has also the care of the Indian church 
among the Clallams near New Dungeness, the brethren of that 
station in the pastor’s absence maintaining stated worship. 
The benevolent contributions of the Skok omish church of fifty- 
five members amount to $198.15, an average of $3.60 for each 
member. 

7. Tae RAMONA ScHOOL.—This school, situated at Santa Fé, 
N. M., has been embarrassed somewhat during the year to ob- 
tain scholars, but its work has been quite successful. 

8. ALASKA Miss10N.—This mission, just planted at Point 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, aims to co-operate with other religious 
bodies in the evangelization of this distant and rude people. 
The two missionaries have reached their destination, and find 


an unexpectedly cordial welcome from the people. The mission 
house is erected. . ° 


Statistics of Indian Work. 
Churches.......... 
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THE CHINESE. 


In our Chinese work we report eighteen schools, two more 
than last year, and a new chapel has been dedicated at Riverside, 
Cal. Our Chinese mission buildings are plain frame structures, 
with a school-room used for religious meetings, kept in a neat 
condition and ornamented with Chinese bric-a-brac; they have 
also living rooms attached to accommodate a few of the mem- 
bers when sick or out of a situation. The pupils are all young 
men, The Bible is a prominent text-book, and the schooling is 
in order to Christianize the scholars. Every session is closed 
with a distinctively religious service. The Chinese pupils them- 
selves are very liberal in the support of the mission, and in tak- 
ing up work for their native land. Inconnection with a mission 
which the Association of Christian Chinese is supporting in 
Hong Kong, they have already built a chapel in which is held 
daily preaching; they have opened several free schools. One 
Christian Chinaman assumes the salary of a Christian Chinese 
physician who has been educated to the American practice; and 
another Chinaman pays for the medicine to be used by him, and 
this physician goes along with the preaching evangelist, who is 
sustained by the Central Committee. The amount raised last 
year by their Association for the work in California and in 
China is $2,500. 
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FINANCES. 


We are devoutly thankful to report that our receipts tor the 
year have been $408,038.97, an increase of $31,822.09 over last year, 
and the largest in the history of the Association. The American 
Missionary Association is still young. Wearein the fifth dec- 
ade of its history, and we celebrate to-day its forty-fourth 
anniyersary. Our current receipts in its forty-first year (1886-"7) 
were $306,761.31; in its forty-second year were $320,953.42; in its 
forty-third were $376,216.88, and in its forty-fourth year, just 
closed, $408,038.97. These figures do not include the income re- 
ceived from the Daniel Hand Fund. 

All the obligations of the Asscciation are paid, and we have in 
hand a balance of $2,089.24at the opening of this new year. 
Faith in God is our strength, as we review the past and face the 
future. This Missionary Association, with its feeble beginning 
and brief history, now finds its work growing rapidly on every 
hand. Relatively few of the multitudes have as yet learned 
the way of salvation; many are waiting to be led into a true 
life. 


The current receipts for the year have been........ ....$408,038 97 
Which with the balance in hand at the close of the 
YORE... cccccccccccvcccccece -cccsscescvcecccceccossces 4,471 67 


I Sinks nc ctaseenensd Sovbesseebdeestscsb:teee 412,510 64 
The expenditures have been................26 ceecceeeeees $12,421 40 
Leaving a balance on hand of...........+.-+.s556 eteetese 2,089 24 


At theevening service the church was fille to overflow- 
ing to listen to the sermon by the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
D.D., of Chicago. The preacher for over an hour talked 
with an eloquence that thrilled his hearers. His text was 
I Peter, v, 6: : 

“Humble yourselves, therefore, under the mighty hand of 
God that he may exalt you in due time.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22p—MORNING SESSION. 

The second day’s proceedings, tho without the novelty 
of the first day’s statistics, were of an unusuaily interest- 
ing character, and were promptly carried through—the 
exercises closing, as on the previous day, ahead of time, 
Dr. William M. Taylor, President of the Association, said 
that it had proved the most expeditious in doing up its 
business of any similar assembly he had ever known. The 
morning’s doings also called out from him the statement 
that he had never heard from a missionary platform so 
earnest and cogent an appeal, or one that had so deeply 
moved him. A feature of the day was the singing by the 
colored Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, with their 
strange, wild pathos. 


PAPERS BY THE SECRETARIES. 


Then came the reading of the papers by the three secre- 
taries, the first being that on ‘‘ The Destiny of the African 
race,’”’ by Secretary M. E. Strieby. ‘‘Thisis a good time,’ 
he suid, *‘to inquire into Africa’s future. I believe the 
African races are to be the founders of a new and peculiar 
civilization. It will not be the greatest the world has had, 
but it will have its own special excellence, and will add its 
contribution to the world’s history and happiness. If we 
pass by the Assyrian and Ezyptian civilizations, which are 
dead, and the Chinees and Hindu, which are stagnant, we 
come to three of the most influential of the world’s history 
—the Greek, which developed the intellec‘; the Roman, 
which developed the will; and that of western Europe, 
which combines the better element of the two former. 
But there is another civilization possible--one founded on 
the affections. Ifthe Roman civilization would be repre. 
sented by the bold and impetuous Apostle Peter and the 
Greek and western European by the cultured and refined 
Paul, what civilization would be represented by the mild 
and amiable John? The world has never hadit, but the 
world will haveit, andit is the destiny of these Afri- 
can races to produce it. Taey have the elements of a 
civilization—-a great and enlarging population; strength 
and vigor of body and active minds capable of the best cul- 
ture, and a heroic courage proved on all the later battle- 
fields of the Civil War. But they have also warm hearts, 
abounding in faith, hope and love, in which to found the 
special civilization to whichI refer. The Negro not only 
has these traits, but their very effiorescence. The Indian, 
enslaved, sank into joyless despondency; the Jews, when 
captivesin a foreign land, could not sing the Lord’s song in 
astrange land. But the Negro slaves could sing the songs 
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of the plantation soug, ‘“ Arise, shine, for the light is a 
coming,” Secretary A. F. Beard was introduced. His 
theme was “ The place of faith in missionary work.” ‘‘'The 
faith that saves men,” he said, “is not given to societies; 
only a personal faith can lay hold on God and administer 
his love for men. But a union of faith can speed the Gospel 
farther and swifter than independent faith, and this brings 
us to the Christian Church. Churches are persons organ- 
ized, and missionary societies are churches organized. It 
is the purpose of this paper to accentuate this essential 
truth—that every impulse of missionary power must be 
instinct with the personal faith of souls. That this is not 
a truism follows from the fact that we arein a world where 
earth and time are factors, where the cause of God is not 
to be carried forward by faith without works. The 
faith that grips the promises of God, which sees the 
open doors, which does not fear difficulties, is the heart of 
all missionary service; but there is a place for head and 
feet and hands. Faith was prophetic forty years ago, but 
it could not have seen an able Christian minister who, 
twenty years ago, publicly warned the people of his city 
against the introduction of our schools there, now on the 
same platform with his colored brethren in good will and 
gratitude, invoking the blessing of God upon the institu- 
tion and witnessing that no transformation equal to that 
wrought in and on the Negro is to be found anywhere. So 
much foran illustration of the justification of faith. The 
evolution of faith is freedom; the perfection of freedom is 
brotherhood.”’ 

THE MOUNTAIN WORK. 
‘*Cast thy bread upon the waters’? was the hymn in 
which the great gathering then united, and Secretary 
Frank P. Woodbury then gave the third address upon 
“ The strength of the hills,” being introduced by Dr. Tay- 
lor as the Association’s new secretary. How far has the 
world been ruled from its hills? was Mr. Woodbury’s open- 
ing question, and he went on to query how far the hills of 
Persia and Palestine, of Greece and Italy, of Germany, 
France and Scotland, formed the characters of their ath- 
letic and conquering peoples. The vast system of moun- 
tain ranges, 1,500 miles long, that diversifies the eastern 
slopes of our continent, aud the future of its peoples, was 
the theme of the paper. The great deposits of iron and 
coal that lie side by side in the Appalachians are conclusive 
. evidenve as to the region’s future. Towns and cities are 
springing up and railroads are rushingin. Are the moun- 
tain people to share in this prosperity and power or be sub- 
merged beneath its tides? They have been called a shift- 
less and lawless race, and some facts seem to confirm the 
utterance. In asingle county of 6,000 people there is not a 
school. house or church building, and in it there have been 
within ten years 300 murders and but one conviction. 
Scores of dwellings have b2en robbed and burned, anda 
judge who held court there last summer was protected by 
three companies of soldiers. But the main currents of life 
in the mountains are peaceful. For generations the cur- 
rents of immigration have split apart at the base of the 
hights and pouredabout them. The farming population is 
stalwart and homogeneous, but poor and illiterate. The 
sterling worth of the people came out with the opening of 
the Rebellion. Thestrength of the hills spent itself for the 
life of the nation. A people who chose as they did then, 
and fought as they did, is-not weak or worthless, 

The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston, then con- 
gratulated the Committee on Mountain Work on its 
excellent showing, and said that more churches and 
preachers and more schools and scholars are the 
needs of the work. If this work seems stupendous, 
the time will come when it will seem sublime. Active 
ignorance, he continued, is that most dangerous element 
at work in the world and it must everywhere be crushed 
out and supplanted by an intelligence that shall teach men 
to know righteousness as well as how to cast their ballots. 
It is this active ignorance that does harm through those 
preachers of the mountains who boast that they were never 
polished off within college walls, and therefore preach the 
undiluted Word. Of such evangelists as these there are 
enough—there must be education. Build schools or give 
your money to build them, remembering that active igno- 
rance in the Church of Christ is just as destructive and 
terrible as among the poor whites of the South. 

The next speaker was the Rev. L.. E. Tupper, of Williams- 
burg, Ky., pastor of the little church that has grown from 
the seed planted a few years ago through the visits of the 
pioneer missionary, the Rev. A. A. Myers, who floated 
down the Obio ina canoe to this people but a few years 
ago. Mr. Tupper modestly Said that he was not a speaker 
—only one of the association’s antenn or feelers—but his 
words were the most forceful, touching and effective of 
any spoken the livelong day. He told how there had never 
been a church or school in Williamsburg or Whitney 
County for the whole 150 years before Mr. Myers’s arrival, 
and said that there are to-day in the county five churches, 
Williamsburg Academy, with its 300 students, and little 
schools everywhere; and it isa temperance county int 
the bargain. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The greatest crowd of all was on hand for the afternoon 
exercises. The Jubilee Singers brought the gathering to 
order at 2 o’clock with a stirring hymn, ‘“‘ I know the Lord 
laid his hands on me.”’ Then followed the address, by 
George W. Cable, who was warmly received. ‘‘ What must 
the Negro learn?’’ was his subject: 


This field is opened to Americans because it is America. It is 
a field open to the subsoil plow of the belief that whatever 
makes for citizenship makes for Christianity. There was never 
before here in one mass 7,000,000 ignorant people so eager for 
education and so willing to receive it saturated with the leaven 
of Christian truth. There never before were 7,000,000 people 
waiting for the Christian missionary with so little paganism to 
unlearn. There never was a mission work of any such extent 
where the financial, industrial, commercial and civil re-imburse- 





of Zion ‘ way down 1n Egypt land.’”’ 





When the Jubilee Singers had given a vigorous version 


ments and rewards, to its supporters, lay so near to the surface 
or promised such vast returns. No other people than those of 
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this field hold us so fully in their debt. The work done for the 
Indian owes much of its vigor and extent to our sense, asa 
nation, of having grossly wronged him in the past. But the 
wrong done the Negro will more than match that to the Indian, 
who within our borders never numbered one entire half-million 
since white men began to oppress and defraud him. 

The natural advantages of the South are unsurpassed, if not 
unequaled. But natural resources are not all her endowments. 
She has a vast commerce, daily increasing, mines and manu- 
factures, banks, railways, public credit, courts, churches, 
schools, colleges, newspapers and representative State govern- 
ment. Still there is something wrong. Immigration swarms 
hundreds and thousands of miles further on and settles on rain- 
less plains or in other hemispheres, and capital four times out 
of five looks but once upon the South’s wounds and passes by on 
the other side. Why do they do so? Because they will not go 
to a land of plenty that is not also a land of promise. They seek 
a country where those who rule in public and private society are 
going security for the early establishment of all safeguards and 
appliances of social order and political liberty. The South, 
however, still provides for education only in a sparing manner. 
Why? Because the friends of ample free schools cannot elect 
legislative majorities that will vote money for théir support. 
And why? Because such friends among educated whites dare 
not, or think they dare not, coalesce with the colored vote on a 
question on which the whites are divided and the colored vote 
is a unit. To do soseems to them too rash astep foward the final 
admission of the colored voters into the same complete civil and 
political fellowship that he would enjoy if he were white. It is 
your task, then, to do what is done for this people. Open your 
purses—yes, rip them open, and as you have the richest field in 
world let your provisions for it be the richest in the world. 

Mr. Cable noted the tremendous pressure upon the 
Negro to be satisfied with education upon the condition of 
abandoning his claim to full citizenship; to be not Ameri- 
cans, but Africansin America. To consent would prove 
that he never deserved to be anything but a slave. He 

closed with a ringing appeal. Don’t give up the ship! 
HOLD THE Fort! and for us there is but one honorabie 
way. Open your purses. Rip them open. Multiply col- 
leges; endow them. Let it be known that the Church of 
Christ brought the deliverance. 

The Rev. Mr. Shelton announced that this newly organ- 
ized company of Jubliee singers, the only singers having 
rightful claim to that name, were now setting out upon 
the enterprise of singing into existence a theological semi- 
nary for Fisk University. 

The Rev. H. M. Ladd, D.D., of Ohio, gave the Commit- 
tee’s Report upon educational work, in a ficld overgrown 
with perplexing questions, darkened by a growing cloud 
of ignorance, with schools most wisely located, radiating 
light, with multiplied advantages calling for better to fol- 
low. He further said: “‘ Tne great American question finds 
its inception and largest development in the New Testa- 
ment. It is heaven-born. When some one expressed to 
Rufus Choate surprise at finding in his library seven edi- 
tions of the New Testament, and none of the Constitution, 
the great lawyer replied: ‘ You will find the Constitution 
of my country in every one them. The Bible and the 
spelling-book are essential factors in the development of 
true liberty.’ ”’ 

The Rev. J. R. Thurston, of Massachusetts, followed in 
the same line. While both blacks and whites have doubled 
in twenty five years past, the whites have done it by a re- 
inforcement of 15,000,000 immigrants. 

Manhood suffrage in the Constitution is no mistake, but 
the sheet anchor of liberty, as°we shall see in the next 
twenty-five years. The difficulties in the way of making 
the freedman a true free man are serious. Education will 
bring out the man that is in the Negro; and this not only 
by the common-school work, but also by schools of highest 
grade. These are to train him morally and religiously till 
he come to the mastership of himself. We must change 
the idea of his proper station, bringing him to the highest 
level he is capable of reaching. We need leaders. The 


front rank determines the extent of the advance. Leaders | 


in full view are an inspiration. 

The Rev. J. H. Ross, of Massachusetts, followed. 

The permanent truths of Judaism and the fundamental 
principles of Christianity appear here. Love one Another, 
The Golden Rule and the Parables of Judgment are re em- 
phasized and applied, and the sermon of Paul at Athens 
is heard again. We learn these things but slowly. Alpine 
travelers tied together typify Christian brotherhood. These 
schools are opened to mankind; whosoever will may come. 
He called attention to the growing consolidation of black 
jiliteracy, 2,000,000 such illiterates being within 300 miles 
of New Orleans and Tougaloo in the heart of Africa. The 
New South is newer than in 1865in everything except caste. 

A report on Church Work by the Rev. Dr. Plumb, of 
Boston, followed, calling attention, (1) to the low condi- 
tions of black people,(2) the need of careful supervision, and 
(3) the dependence of the Church upon the school. 

It is foreign mission work rather than a home mission. 
Me said: ‘‘ Consider how high the position to which we 
raise them when we place them in a Congregational 
church. Is there a higher institution upon earth than such 
a church? In view of man’s highest interest, it is the rank- 
ing institution; as a republic outranks an empire. It is a 
self governing body of Christian men, founded on theWord 
of God to promote the kingdom of God. To bring men up 
to this is a great enterprise.” 

“When we note the conditions of morality, ethical teach- 
ing is quite the mood of the hour, Beautiful characteris 
apt to fill our vision; but with all lovely ideals, in our aims 
for Christian work, they are not the most desirable and 
essential; but power.motive, impulse, comes only from the 
cross of Christ, the power of God unto salvation. My 
father in Western New York kept a tavern on the under- 
ground railroad. Recalling those days, I rejoice that 
teachers have been sent out who have seen the Lord Jesus 
an‘ have gone todo his will.” ° 

“I never thought,” said Dr. Taylor, ‘‘to call Brother 
Plamb a High Churchman; but we never can go too high 
with the motives.” 

The Rev. A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, spoke of the connec- 
tion of Church and School. They were married long ago 
in Northampton, and are to be allies forever more. 





THE INDEPEN DENT. 


The money given by the Church must be administered 
in her interests. The water must rise as high as the foun- 
tain. This Union is a specific principle of this Association, 
and success depends upon the intimacy of these two fac- 
tors. Neither Negroes nor Scotchmen are born Congrega- 
tionalists, but they work up into it when they are really 
converted. In tunneling a mountain it is better to go a 
rod in the right direction than a mile the wrong way. 
Double the theological appropriation: it is the true key 
arch, the vital point of our work, of instant and incalcula- 
ble importance, Blacks want black preachers. He that 
will give a dollar, ten, ten thousand dollars to this end, 
strikes upon the great chord that will vibrate through the 
entire organ. It is time to strike that chord. When a 
thunder-storm is coming up it is no time to lounge. Go 
straight on. The ethical and pure church is the corollary 
to the school, as the school is the corollary to the church, 
each flourishing in connection with the other, 

Dr. J. E. Roy, of Illinois, and Dr. J. G. Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, spoke regarding the work for the Chinese. 


ADDRESSES IN THE EVENING. 


The First Church, somewhat larger than the Edwards 
Church, was literally packed in the evening with 1,300 
earnest missionaries and enthusiastic workers. District 
Secretary C. W. Hiatt spoke very happily the prosaic truth 
about money. Money is the essential factor in this work 
for theNegro. It required $408,000 to keep the wheels in 
motion for a single year. He gave cogent arguments for a 
continuance of the work in the South and the enlargement 
of its mission. Frank G. Woodworth, one of the wide- 
awake field workers, gave an account of the Tougaloo 
school at Tougaloo, Miss. It is located in the heart of the 
black belt where America’s Africa is the darkest, where is 
a vast amount of colored illiteracy, where vice has great 
opportunities and virtue none. Then he went on to illu- 
minate the features of the school’s work, including the 
training of teachers and industrial education. Thecrown- 
ing feature of the work is the girls’ training cottage. Prof. 
R. C. Hitchcock, formerly president of Straight Univer- 
sity, but now one of the field workers,gave several pictures 
from the field of the brighter order, showing the character- 
istics of the Negro race. The next speaker was the Rev. 
G. W. Henderson, of New Orleans, a bright colored preach- 
er, who took the $700 prize at Yale, and went to Berlin to 
continue his studies. He suggested that the race troubles 
led to the position that either the black should be re- 
ercslaved, banished or destroyed. The wholetrouble is due 
to the spirit of caste. 


THURSDAY. OCTOBER 23D—MORNING SESSION. 


The Rev. J. W. Harding presented a deeply interesting 
paper on the missions among the Stockbridge and Mohican 
Indians in Connecticut and New York in the early colo- 
nial days. 

Following this came the report on Indian Mission work, 
by the Rev. Asher Anderson, of Connecticut. He called at- 
tention to the opportunity for the largest possible appro- 
priation. Tolack money now is to disappoint just expec- 
tations. Every station should be equipped for Industrial 
work at once, to teach Indians the best phase of citizen- 
ship which is to be found in honest, productive toil. 

The reservation system is passing away. Fellowship is 
the large element on the human side toward the salvation 
ofa soul. Oa a stone in the bridge ‘at Milford, Connecti- 
icut, is cut the name of Thomas Welch, who once pur- 
chased in the center of that town twenty acres for $100. 
But the same land was sold by Indians for six coats, two 
blankets and three pairs of breeches, suggesting that there 
may have been such a thing as anutmeg bargaiv. Now let 
us pay our debts to the Indian. 

The Rev. G. E. Hall, of New Hampshire, introduced him- 
self as a West Indian by birth. A great battle against 
brutality and crime has been won. A greedy and merci- 
less policy bas been abandoned, and henceforth this na- 
tion will treat that people as children and citizens of the 
Republic. After sacrificing thousands of brave soldiers 
and expending $500,000,000 in fighting, the nation is at last 
beginning to see that the Indian, too, was included in the 
Declaration of Independence. The advanee made may be 
measured by the fact that. the Government’s appropriation 
this year is ninety times its first one made fourteen years 
ago—$20,000. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint then used some 
plain language abouta party that protects wool and tin- 
plate and magnifies such issues while neglecting to insure 
the Indian’s right to vote. As I vote with the dominant 
party, he concluded, it’s no one’s business if I pitch into 
it. The Rev. C. W. Henderson, the colored missionary, 
was also called up, and urged the necessity of sustaining 
and multiplying schools among his race as the source of 
a Congregational constituency. The natural buoyancy of 
the race, he concluded, its armor against inevitable hard- 
ships, is, nevertheless, largely on the surface. 

The report for the Finance Committee, made by its 
chairman, Charles Marsh, of Springfield, was listened to 
with unusual interest. 

The business of the Association has grown from $11,000 in 1846 
to forty times that amount in 1800, and employs acapital invest- 
ment of 200 times the sum. The Association has received from 
interest and dividends on the investment placed in their pos- 
session by Daniel Hand, $31,686, and we have reason to expect 
that this amount wil! be considerably increased during the com- 
ing year. We take great interest in mentioning the fact that 
the giver of this munificent trust .still lives, tho feeble in body, 
clear in mind, Tnis committee takes most interest in an ann- 
ity account which represents anticipated legacies, the givers 
receiving stipulated rates of interest during the rest of their 
lives. Intkese days of will contests this method of settling 
one’s estate in part is greatly to be commended. But the 
churches fall far short of meeting their responsibility. When 
you congratulate yourselves that $108,000 has been received, 
$82,000 more than last year, it must not be forgotten that the 
large sum of $75,000 came from government aid and tuitions; 
and the still larger sum of $137,000 from legacies. This leaves 
the amount contributed by the churches only $186,000. Does 
this sum fairly represent the interest of our Congregational 
churches in the work of this Association? Are the churches 
meeting their great opportunity? The second thing to be noted 
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and remembered is the great debt of America to the African 
race. Abraham Lincoln said: “If God will that the war con. 
tinue till all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 250 years of 
unrequited toil be sunk, the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” If America should equal this wealth in 
a magnificent expenditure and Christ-like effort to enlighten 
and save him, it would aot more than offset its great indebted- 
ness to this long-suffering race. The third consideration ig 
self-preservation; an inferior motive, but one that quickly 
arouses energetic effort. In view of these considerations can 
it be thought for an instant that our churches are properly 
measuring their duty byan annual gilt of $184,000? The speaker: 
closed his written report with a quotation as to the importance 
of the work from that devoted missionary, Simeon H. Calhoun 
in his last days: ‘‘ Deeper and deeper has become my conviction 
that the work of missions is the great work of Christ's Church 
onearth.” Mr. Marsh closed by saying one word,a he put it 
for the missionary concert, now abandoned by every church but 
one in Springfield. The Rev. Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton 
Conn., followed with an account of the present condition of 
Daniel Hand, giver of the famous fund. His happy calm at the 
end of his days was referred to as a demonstration of the hap- 
piness that comes of givi.g. The session closed with the vote 
moved by the Rev. Mr. Harding that Mr. Northrop be commis- 
sioned to convey personally the best.wishes of the Society to 
the venerable giver. 

The following resolution from the business committce 
was adopted: 

Resolved: That for the arrangement in part or in full of the 

program of the annual meetings of this association, a business 
committee of five shall be chosen by this body to serve in 
connection with the secretaries for the above purpose, as well as 
for the discharge of the functions ordinarily belonging to the 
Association’s business committee. This committee shall be chosen 
at the annual meeting next preceding the one for which it is to 
render its service, and shall be named tothe association by its 
regular nominating committee. 
And the following were chosen such committee: President, 
George A. Gates, of Grinnell, Iowa; Judge J. E Ingersoll, 
Cleveland, O.; the Rev. M. M’G. Dana, D.D , Lowell, Mas:.; 
Dr. Lucien E. ‘Warner, New York; the Hon. Charles H. 
Johnson, Newark, New Jersey. 


THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In accordance with a plan of Secretary Strieby, Thursday 
afternoon was given to fraternal salutations from other 
societies. 

Dr. William M. Taylor spoke for the Congregational 
Union, rejoicing in the fact that this Association has al- 
ways been the friend of the slave, doing a work for the na- 
tion that imperatively needed to be done, and was de- 
manded by justice. Nothing exacts so tremendous a Nem- 
esis as neglect, whether it be in regard to the drainage of 
a city, or in dealing with the Sepoys of India. You are 
the benefactors of the whole community, and the time is 
coming when that will be recognized by every sta‘esman 
in the land. 

J. W. Washburn, Esq., of New York, spoke for the 
American Home Missionary Society. There are said to be 
two kinds of Christians, missionary and omissionary. The 
latter may omit to come; but not to criticise. Let them 
add an aspirate and become Home Missionary Christians. 
The two societies are working together to bring in the day 
of peace, righteousness and joy. . 

In this work you need not die to win. 
and win. 

Deacon Samuel Holmes spoke for the College and Edu- 
cation Society. We have been furnishing to you presi- 
dents, teachers and workers trained in the institutions 
we have sustained. We feel like parents going to keep 
Thanksgiving with our children. The American Mission- 
ary Association is seven societies in one, matching the 
special work of each of the others. 

Dr. A. H Quint, of Boston, appeared for the Congrega- 
tional Association, introducing himself as one who did not 
come from the Broadway Tabernacle. When the Home 
Missionary Society wants money it comes to Massachu- 
setts; others also like to come. The Congregational 
House is a headquarters for all the societies, and shelters a 
large and growing library. As General Howard said re- 
specting the work at Gettysburg, in 1863, so when the final 
victory is won, we can say, ‘‘ We all helped to do it.’’y 

Dr. Quint, during the War, once preached to his regi- 
ment in the court-room where John Brown was sentenced 
to death. At about that time a poor slave boy joined the 
column and marched with them to freedom. To-day he 
had met that same boy, come to be a teacher in Straight 
University—the Rev. George H. Henderson, So, tho we 
know them not now, we shall one day meet our fellow- 
workers, to lay all crowns at the feet of our common 
Saviour. 

In introducing Dr. Storrs, representing the American 
Board and the Sunday-School and Publishing Scciety, Dr. 
Taylor took occasion to congratulate him on the result at 
Minneapolis, foretokeniog lasting peace and harmony. 

Dr. Storrs, for the Board, desired to express the most 
affectionate recognition of the work of this Association, 
for the connection with ours is immediate. I often think 
of that verse of Isaiah: ‘‘ They shall fear the name of the 
Lord from the West, and his glory from the rising of the 
sun’’; and it seems to me that the prophet had ia distinct 
contemplation our time, when the West is sending back 
the Gospel. 

Your society works into that plan at many points. This 
country must be Christianized first, must be glowing and 
incandescent with the Gospel light. We want the very 
men yeu train. It is with the native material that our 
best hope lies. We do not even know how much we owe to 
Joseph Neesima, but Japan knows it. The Rev. Mr. 
Ouzely, who stood on the platform at Minneapclis, the 
former slave of a brother of Jefferzon Davis ani now a 
missionary in Africa, came before us calm, eloquent, full 
of tact and courage, representing scores and hundreds 
whom we want. 

We want the best German, Scandinavian and Celtic stock 
in the country for the hand-to-hand grapple. The theo- 
logical seminaries have their place. I am deeply indebted 
to the one where I was trained. But I sometimes wonder 
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if the air on those hights of Zion is not too thin for the 
richest blood. I hope the American Board will some day 
call men into its service. We begin to see the grand strat- 
egy of Providence. The question is of the convergence of 
mighty masses atthe given point of attack. Nations now 
are glad to receive the Gospel; not secular advantages 
alone, the wire that talks in the air, the mechanism that 
tramps across the land and splashes through the sea. 

There is a majesty of appeal, not in sermons which are 
pot read, as Beecher once said of a gift of 40,000 sermons 
to Princeton. In the deluge there will be ose dry spot. i 
predict that in a short time the 553 foreign missionaries 
will be 1,000; the 1,400 preaching places, 5,000; the 3,000,000 
adherents, 10,000,000. It is a critical time. It makes me 
sick to hear men say ‘‘I won’t give to this,’’ and “‘I won’t 
give to that.” It is our common business to present to the 
Lord a renewed race, purified by the Spirit, a trophy of his 
grace. 

In the Basiness Meeting waich followed, the Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D.D. was called to the chair. The Finance Com- 
mittee’s Report was approved. It was voted to appoint at 
once the Committee on the Finance Report for 1891, and J. 
G. W. Cowles, Augustus Gaylord, Joseph Van Vieck, 
Frank Wood and Homer W. Lockwood were chosen such 
committee. The officers of the Association were chosen as 
follows, by unanimous vote: 

President: The Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

Vice Presidents: The Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., New York, 
the Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D., Massachusetts; the Rev. F. A, 
Noble, D.D., Illinois; the Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., Massachu- 
setts; the Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretaries: The Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D ;the 
Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D.; the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 

Recording Secretary: The Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. 

Treasurer: H. W. Hubbard, Esq. 

Auditors: Peter McCartee, Chas. P. Pierce. 

Evecutive Committee: For three years, Lyman Abbott, Chas A. 
Hull, Charles Marsh, Addison P. Foster, Albert J. Lyman. For 
one year, James G. Johnson. 

The Euclid Ave. Church in Cleveland, O., inviting the 
Association, was chosen as the place of the next Annual 
Meeting. 

The following was adopted: 

Resolved, In view of the enlarged work of the Association, and 
of the increased diversity of its labors for the Negro, the Indian, 
the Mountain White people and the Chinese, it is asked by the 
officers that a Committee of Conference representing the 
churches and consisting of seven members, be appointed to visit 
the office of the Association, consider the adaptation of its pres- 
ent methods to the enlarged conditions of its work, x»nd make 
such suggestions as may appear wise and desirable. 

The following Commi:tee was appointed: The Rev. J. G, 
Vose, of Rhode Island; S. B. Capen, of Massachhsetts; E. 
T. Christiansen, of New York; the Rev. E Hawes, D.D., of 
Vermont; George Stockwell, of Rhode Island; the Rev. F. 
W. Baldwin, of New Jersey; the Rev. J. H. Twichell, of 
Connecticut. 


THURSDAY—SVENING SESSION. 

The evening and closing services were attended by an 
enthusiastic and inspiring audience. The evening sub- 
ject for discussion was “ The co-operation of the North 
and South in the education and Christian advancement of 
the Negro.” The Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
N. J., opened the subject by alleging that there is no such 
thing as ‘‘ race prejudice ’’ There is an endless amount of 
selfishness and unmitigated wickedness, and no man can 
be helped who cannot first be appreciated. We must be- 
gin with the recognition of the colored man’s manhood. 
The Negro is all right at the hotels until he wants to eat. 
Don’t call such deviltry by a big name. We must take a 
higher ground in regard to the brotherhood of mankind. 
We must remember the time factor and never forget we 
live in God’s world. President Merrill E. Gates, of Am- 
herst, who appeared for the first time before an audience 
in this vicinity, was given a most cordial reception. Dr. 
Taylor said he did not grudge President Gates to Amherst, 
‘but those who have known him will miss him down our 
way.’’ His address was a clean-cut exposition of the Ne- 
gro question, illuminated with refreshing illustrations. 
Here and during these meetings Africa looms before the 
world, he said. This youngest of continents challenges us 
today. To this youngest continent we are linked with 
chains wet sometimes with human blood. Having said 
that the Negro shall be a citizen, shall he have citi- 
zenship? We dare look hopefully forward to the ultimate 
solution. He then went on to show that the 8,000,000 Ne- 
groes in this country are much superior to those of Af 
rica. The only hope for whites and blacks at the 
South lies in education. This is the central hope. Yet 
our hope must be in something more potent than intellec- 
tual education. The love of Christ is the solvent for this 
great problem. There is need of more of the spirit of our 
Master in the law and law-makers. Education that has 
Christ in it is our hope. It is because our faces are along 
this line of high hope, the constraining power of the love 
of Christ, whose heart is the fountain of joy, we are very 
hopeful. The world is facing toward that great Teacher, 
and what the nations have been groping after has come. 

President Gates concluded with some touching verses 
written by Mrs. Gates bearing the refrain : 

“ The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 
Christ said, ‘If ye love me feed my sheep.’ ” 

General Howard was introduced most gracefuliy by Dr. 
Taylor, and gave one of his enthusiastic addresses, paying 
a high tribute to the underlying religious element in the 
heart of colored men, with whom he has had a long and 
rich experience. He appealed most tenderly and earnestly 
for the enlargement of the operations of the Missionary 
Association, and took a most hopeful view of the future. 
Resolutions of thanks were passed to the three Congrega- 
gational churches, to the people of the city, to the Nor- 
wood Hotel for entertaining the Negroes; and Dr. Taylor 
made a very fitting farewell address, to which the Rev. H. 
W. Lathe responded. 

Thus closed a remarkable series of meetings, truly char- 





acterized by the Rev. Dr. Taylor as “inspiring and uplift- 
ing.” 

The enrolled attendance was 750, of whom 325 were vis- 
itors. In preparing the foregoing report large use was 
mnade of the exceilent report of The Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Ss 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A CONGRESS of Universalists was held in Rochester, 
N. Y., last week. Nearly every State inthe Union was rep- 
resented. A number of papers were read and discussed. 








-...The lay vote in the Methodist churches on the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to the General Confer- 
ence, is pretty decidedly against the women in the East 
butin their favor in the West. 


...--The South Carolina Presbyterian Synod has sus- 
tained the action of the Charleston Presbytery in refusing 
to-admit Dr. James Woodrow to membership on account 
of his views respecting Evolution. 


....There was celebrated in Boston,last week,the centen 
nial of Methodism in New England. Two of the bishops 
of the Church participated in the meetings, which were held 
in the People’s Church. A numberof papers were read on 
the origin, growth and influence of Methodism in New 
England. 


.-.-Bishop Keane of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, was the preacher at Harvard this year of the Dud- 
leian sermon or Jectuce. The Bishop appeared in his sac- 
erdotal robes, announced the hymns ‘“‘ Nearer My God to 
Thee ”’ and “‘ Rock of Ages,’”’ and dismissed the congrega- 
tion with the usual benediction. 


....- At the recent session of the General Conference of the 
Free Methodist Church in Chicago, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Gospel ‘‘ knows no distinction 
by nationality, condition or sex,’’ in the agencies which it 
employs for the salvation of mankind. ‘Therefore, no 
person who is called of God and who is duly qualified, 
should be refused ordination to the ministry of the Church 
of Christ on account of sex, race or condition.” 


...-A profound religious impression has lately been 
created in the otherwies careless industrial population of 
the city of Paterson, New Jersey, the most of whose people 
consider simply what to eat and drink and wear. The im- 
provement came of niaeteen days of evangelical work 
done by the Rev. C. H. Yatman. Four churches, Market 
Street Methodist and Embury Methodist, together with 
the Second and Third Presbyterian churches, united to 
maintain these meetings. Immense crowds attended the 
services. It is estimated that from 700 to 800 people pro- 
fessed faith in Christ and an entrance upon the new life. 
The churches are gathering up the results. 


.... We have received from Dr. William E. Moore, clerk 
of the Revision Committee of the Presbyteria1 Church, an 
official report of the proceedings of the Committee at Pitts- 
burg. We have already given in these columns quite a 
full report of the meeting of the committee. After stating 
the method adopted by the committee, Dr. Moore says: 

“Under this rule all conclusions, reached ar} provisiuna!. but 
such was the substantial agreement of the committee and such 
the spirit of harmony, and we may add deeply spiritual frame 
of the members,that it is probable that most of the work already 
done will stand *’ 

Thee conclusions, however, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, are not yet in proper shape to be published. There 


will be at least two or more meetings of the committee, 
one in Washington on the 14th of February, 1s already an- 
nounced, and one at some date and place in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


.... The city of Gloucester, Mass., has a scattered popu- 
lation of nearly twenty-five thousand persons living in 
contiguous villages under one municipal government. 
The principal industry is fishing, hundreds of vessels and 
thousands of men being constantly employed. The pecu- 
liar vices and no less peculiar virtues of such a community 
are noticeable by even a casual observer. Recently a series 
of Union Evangelical Meetings have been held under the 
leadership of Dr. L. W. Munhall, with Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 


Lowe as Gospel singers. The preaching and Bible read- 
ings have been clear, positive, earnest, and very effective. 
The singing bas been conspicuously appropriate, simple, 
persuasive, and very charming to musical ears. The in- 
terest of the audience bas been maintained and deepened, 
despite unfavorable weather, and competing interests. 
About five hundred persons have publicly confessed their 
faith in Christ, and have given their names to the different 
pastors in the city. 


....The Hebrews of this city manage their charities, which 
are large, very systematically. They do it through the 
Board of United Hebrew Charities. The Board has just 
held its annual meeting. According to its report it acted the 
past year on 5,170 applications for relief, representing 19,142 
persons. Transient relief was given in cash to 1,043 and 
supplies to 1,719. Transportation was furnished to 2 959 
persons, employment found for 3,833. The total number of 
persons assisted from one to twelve times was 28,696. The 
total cash received, including $16,898 from the Baron de 
Hirsch Fuud was $104,523.83. Charity disbursements were 
$97,142.69; salaries, house and office expenses, $6,448.08. 
Over 14,000 articles of clothing, etc., were supplied; 646 
tons of coal; 2,402 nights’ lodging; and 7,683 meals given to 
homeless young men. The Society assisted at 476 births 
and gave free burial to550. The nurses made 2,940 calls, 
745 prescriptions and 1,188 orders for meat and groceries 
supplied by the medical department. The [ndustrial 


School in sewing bad an average attendance of 203 pupils. 
The number of Jewish immigrants that arrived at this 
port were 32.328, of whom about 25,000 remained in this 
city. In theemployment department, out of 4500 who ap- 
plied for work, places were found for 3.833, of whom 2,804 
were Russians and 281 Americ*ns. Tools were given to 
245, shoes to 338, lodging and meals to 520. .The entire ex- 
pens+ of the employment department was eighty cents 





for every applicant employed. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BLACK, H. S., Pana, I1l., resigns. 

CAINE, J. W., New Baltimore, N. Y., resigns. 

CHENEY. D. B., Jrn., La Crosse, called to West Superior, Wis. 
DIXON, A. C., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Hanson Place ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HAYNES, Emory J., Union Temple Baptist ch., Boston, Mass. 
resigns, to take effect November Ist. 

HERRICK, J. R., Wayne, Me., resigns. 

HILTON, G. F., Duluth, Minn., accepts call to Carthage, Il. 
LEE, C. W., Albion, Mich., resigns. 

PARKER, B.G., Pottstown, Penn., resigns. 


PRATT, W. W., Bedford Heights Baptist ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
resigns. 


ROBERTS, W. S., D. D., Rockland, Me., accepts call to Hyde 
Park, Mass. 





RUMSEY, J. D., River Falls, Wis., accepts call to Redlands, Cal 
STONE, E. A., Carbondale, Il)., resigns. 

SWETT, C. D., Northboro, Mass., resigns. 

TABER, B. F., Marseilles, I11., called to Marshall, Mich. 

vag : W. L., Ravenswood, W. Va., accepts call to Fargo 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDRICH, Isaac N., Nashville, accepts call to Hopkins and 
Hopkins Station, Mich. 


BANISTER, CHarues D., Northport, accepts call to Cedar 
Springs, Mich. 


BEALE, W.«. T., Ypsilanti, accepts call to Whitehall, Mich. 
BOURNE, James R., Sharon, Conn., c :lled to Fall’s ch., Va. 
BRISTOL, COLMAN, Morton, accepts call to Bardolph, Ill. 
BROWN, Txos. J., Mukwonago, accepts call to Waupun, Wis, 
BURGESS, CHARLEes. Anthony, Kan., resigas. 

BUSS, WiLtIAM H., Deadwood, S. D., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, Joun G., Clark, accepts call to Lead City, 8. D. 


DREW, C. E. (United Brethren), accepts call to Onarga and 
Crescent City, Ll. 


EASTMAN, WARREN F., Lead City, 8. D., resigns. 


EDWARDS, JonaTHAN, First ch., Spokane Falls, Wash., re- 
signs. 


EVANS, CHarwes, Chandlerville, [ll., resigns. 

GEIGER, Joun W., Mason City, accepts call to Oskaloosa, Ia. 
GREEN, JounN M., Somonauk, accepts cali to De Kalb, Il, 
GRIDLEY, AnsBert L., Greenville, [11., called to Kidder, Mo. 


HALLIDAY, Josrea C., Kiowa, Kan., accepts call to Orange, 
City. Fia. 


HAZARD, C. G., Schaghticoke, N. Y., called to Simsbury, Conn, 


HENDERSON, Tuomas H., Arlington, accepts call to Pendle 
ton, Ore. 


MANN, W.. G., Biddeford, Me., accepts call to Pueblo, Col. 


MORSE, Henry H., Rockford, Ia., called to Hillside ch. 
Omaha, Neb. 


OTTMAN, Henry A., Salamanca, N, Y., resigns. 


PERRY, ALFRED T.. East Ware, Mass., becomes librarian and 
instructor 1m bibliology, Hartford Seminary. 


RICHARDS, Howarp A. N., Hampden, called to Ashtabula 
Harbor, 


SABIN, JogELG., Shopiere, ealled to Sharon, Wis. 
SHIRLEY. ArtHour, accepts call to Lyme, Conn, 
SMITH, Frep H., Byron, Tli., resigns. 


WARNER, Tuomas H., England, accepts call to Bellaire and 
Central Lake, Mich. 


WEST, James W., Crescent City, accepts call to Fres. ch., Gil- 
map,lll 


WHEATON, Henry, inst. Oct. 2ist, Berlin Falls. N. H. 


WHITON, James M., New York, N. Y., has not accepted a call 
to England. 


WILLIS, J. Vincent, Plankinton, 8. D., resigns. 
WOOD, Epwin A., North Branch and Sunrise, accepts call to 
Audubon and Lake Park, Minn. 
LUTHERAN. 
BAILEY, E. H., Burk’s Garden, Va., accepts call to Bluefield, 
Bramwell,and Eikhorn, W. Va. 
BUSHNELL, J. E., Roanoke, accepts call to Radford, Va. 
BICKEL, J. L., Reading, Penn., resigns. 
CLYMER, H. T., Seven Valley, accepts call to Frackville, Penn 
—— R., Fredericksburg, accepts call to Phillippsburg, 
‘exas. 


FLUICKINGER, J A., Milton, Penn., resigns. 
HUNT, L. M., Hickory, N. C., accepts call to Thornville, O, 


MARTIN, A., D.D., Penn. College, called to Christ ch., Chest- 
nat Hill, Philadelpmia, Penn. 


SADTLER, W. A., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
a: ae W. A., Wilmington, N. C., called to Plainfield, 


ATKISSON, R. O., Quincy, IIl., accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

BAIRD, A. K., Mt. Vernon, IIl., resigns. 

BASSETT, W1it.1AM E., Worden, accepts call to Norden, Neb. 

CHAPIN, O. H., Delafield, Wis., resigns. 

DIENER, J. F., Schellsburg, accepts call to Waterloo, Penn. 

FIELD, R., E., Cheyenne, Wyo., resigns. 

GILLELAND, L. M., Evansville, accepts call to Chicago, Il. 

ay CHARLES F., Atkinson, accepts call to Valentine, 
eb. 


KNEELAND, M. D., Titusville, called to Roxbury, Mass. 


LISH, I@natius H., Licentiate, United Pres., accepts call to 
Neilsville, Wis. 


PAXTON, James D., Schenectady, called to Catskill, N. Y. 
POCOCK, Ws. M., Waverly, Kan.. accepts call to Clinton, Mo, 
RICE, CHARLES W.., inst. October 26th, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SHERWOOD, James M., Brooklyn, N. Y., died October 22d, 
aged 77. 


THOMPSON, O. 8., Columbia, Mo., resigns. 


veers. C.8., Williamstown, N. Y., accepts call to Auburn, 
Neb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOQeSre, L. W., Petersburg, Va., accepts call to Moberly, 
0. 


EMERY, Joun A., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

FULFORTH, C. L., East Mauch Chunk, Penn., resigns. 
HAMILTON, E. B., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

moquyrsr. EDWARD M., Brooklyn, accepts call to Newtown, 


REEVES, ABRAHAM, Ovid, accepts cali to Clinton, Mich. 

WILLIS, A. J., King George, C. H., Va.. accepts call to Sum- 
mit, Middietown, and Leetown, W. Va. 

WRIGHT, GrorGe D., Morgan Park, Ill., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRADEEN, F. C., Free Baptist, Concord, N. H., resigns. 

CRESSEY, GEORGE C., Unit., accepts call to Salem, Mass. 

CUSHING, H. P., Meth. Epis., East Burke, Vt., died Oct. 2Ist, 
aged 47. 

DONAT, W. D., Ref., Wapwallopen, accepts call to Shenan- 
doah, Penn. 

FISHER, Isaac, Dunkard, Mexico, Ind., died Oct. 198th, aged 64, 

GREEN. J. B., Unit., Gloucester, called to Parmenter St. Chap- 
el, Boston, Mass. 

METCALF, Joe H., Unit., ord. and inst. Oct., 29th, West So-~ 
merville, Mass. 

SMITH, A. D., Unit., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

WHITE, W. P., United Pres., accepts call to Little York, I). 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


SOME GOOD ENGLISH LYRICS." 


THE reviewer has his moments of pleas- 
ure. Once in a while, with his pen in one 
hand and a good book in the other, he may 
read and write and smile, as tho his lot 
were as pleasant as that of the wood-sawyer 
who sings whenever the knots are scarce 
and the grain even and soft in the substance 
of his attack. Mr. William Watson brings 
us a sheaf of Alfred Austin’s verses beau- 
tifully printed on the heaviest of cream pa- 
per, and with it offers a bit of charming 
prefatory appreciation. It is well worth 
while to be a poet when one can beeditedin 
this fashion, and, by the way, the English 
writers are very generous in introducing 
one another's books, noting which we 
Americans might mend our manners a lit- 
tle. 

Alfred Austin’s poetry is genuine song 
and genuinely English; it suggests the fec- 
undity of English nature and the maseu- 
fine force of English life. The present vol- 
ume opens with a bit of delightfal opti- 
mism. We may quote a stanza: 





“My manhood keeps the dew of morn, . 
And what I have I give; 
Being right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live.” 


We respond to that sentiment. We do 
not care for die-away poetry, nor do we find 
anything to admire in die away men. In 
another outburst of wholesome, vigorous 
sentiment, Mr. Austin has sung the truth: 


* Is life worth living? Yes,so long 
As there is wrong to right; 
Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight. 


While there is one untrodden track 
For intellect or will; 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still.” 


Something rvbust and honestly virile 
dwells in verse like the following: 


“When once you have paired and built your 
nest, 
And can brood therein with a settled breast, 
You will sing once more, and your voice will 
stir 
All hearts with the sweetness gained from 
her.” 


**The nightingale, while birds are coy, 
Delays to chant its grief; 
Brave throstle! thou dost pipe for joy, 
With never a bough in leaf. 


* Blow what wind will, thou dost rejoice 
To carol and build and woo. 
Throztle! to meimpart thy voice: 
Impart thy wisdom too.” 


** How poor were Fame, did grief confess 
That death can make a great life less, 
Or end the help it gavel 
Our wreaths may fade, our flowers may wane, 
But his well-ripened deeds remain 
Untouched above his grave.” 


We are aware that in using the word 
‘virile,’ in speaking of simple strains like 
those, we run a risk; but we insist that the 
under-swell of such poetry is a hearty man- 
liness; and ev-rywhere in Austin’s verse it 
is this perfect uprightness of character that 
lends uncommon charm. Read this sonnet: 


* Now upon English soil I soon shall stand, 
Homeward from climes that fancy deems 
more fair; 
And well I know that there will greet me 
there 
No soft foam fawning upon smiling strand, 
No scent of orange groves, no zephyrs bland, 
But Amazonian March, with breast halt 
bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling down the air, 
Will be my welcome from tbat burly land. 
Yet he who boasts his birthplace yonder lies, 
_ Owns in his heart a mcod akin to scorn 
For seasuous slopes that bask ‘neath Southern 
skies, 
Teeming with wine and prodigal of corn, 
And gazing through the mist with misty eyes, 
Blesses the brave, bleak land where he was 
born.” 
It is well to have such love of one’s coun- 
try, and he isa true poet who can sing it 
with such sincerity. Of old, in the days of 
Theocritus, of Horace, of Virgil, the poet 
was frank enough to sing just what he 
saw, what he heard, what he felt. We find 
this outright freedom in many of Austin’s 
lyrics. In “A Defense of English. Spring” 
there is the bucolic temper, and ove gathers 
from its careless phrases and aptness of 
thought puffs of English air and sweet 
glimpses of English landscape. One cannot 





* ENGlisnu Lyrics. By ALFRED AUSTIN. London: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature pass, without reading twice, passages like | being alive or dead) there is an uncommon | its power, but during the eighteenth century 
. 


these: 
“ Now frowns the sky, the air bites bleak, 
The young boughs rock, the old trunks creak, 
And fast before the following gale 
Come slanticg drops, then slashing hail, 
As keen as sword, as thick as shot.” 


“ Why the loud gusts of blame and praise, 

That blow about your London ways, 

To me are but as wind that shrills 

About my orchard daffodils, 

Only to make them shake their scent 

Unto a wider continent!” 

The “Extract From ‘A Letter From 
Italy’’’ strikes just the tender, half play- 
ful, half pathetic tone that we all send 
home in our epistles from abroad: 

“Tell me, for I long to hear 
Tidings of our English year. 
Was the cuckoo soon or late? * 
Beg the primroses to wait, 
That their homely smile may greet 
Faithfully returning feet. 
Have the apple blossoms burst? 
Is the oak or ash the first? 
Are there snowballs on the gelder? 
Can you scent as yetthe elder?” . 

‘In the Heart of the Forest”’ is one of the 
finest lyrics of its sort in the Eoglish lan- 
guage, as strong and sweet and tender as 
wholesome human love can make it, and as 
full of out-door freshness, bird-song and 
leaf-rustle as the woods themselves. 

There is a good soldierly British boast 
set to stirring rhythm in— 

* Along the trenches of the deep 

Unflinching faces shine, 

And Briton’s stalwart sailors keep 
The bastions of the brine. 

Ocean itself, from strand to strand, 
Our citidel shall be, 

And tho the world together band, 
Not all the legions of the land 

Shall ever wrest from England's hand 
The scepter of the sea.” . . 


“So long as flashes English steel, 
And English trumpetsshrill, 
He is dead already who doth not feel 
Life is worth living still.” 


Americans are not well enough ac- 
quainted with Mr. Austin’s poetry, and this 
little volume of selections is scarcely a 
a sufficient introduction. True, most of 
the poems here given are good and ina 
way characteristic of the poet; but they are 
not Mr. Austin’s strongest work. ‘A Wild 
Rose”’ and *‘ The Lover’s Song’’ are light, 
fanciful and sweet, thoa trifle premeditated 
in expression. ‘‘A Poet’s Eightieth Birth- 
day’’ is a happy piece of complimentary ap- 
preciation couched in poor blank verse. 

We are not sure that Mr. Watson meant 
his preface to be an argument, notto ay an 
electioneering document, in behalf of Mr. 
Austin’s fitness to succeed Lord Tennyson. 
Whatever he meant it has the appearance of 
acunning special plea with that view. Leav- 
ing Swinburne out of the field, there is small 
margin of preference in choosing among 
the possible half-dozen now ‘in training” 
for the laureate’s crown. Swinburne is the 
one great poet of the Old World after 
Tennyson, and, unfortuagetely Swinburne, 
for both moral and political reasons, is not 
to be considered as the Laureate’s successor. 
There is one pleasant thought in connec- 
tion with Mr. Alfred Austin’s chance—if he 
be chosen Laureate there can never be any 
doubt as to the patriotism and loyalty that 
he will bring to his task of singing for the 
crown. As for us, we hope to helpcelebrate 
Tennyson’s centennial long before there is 
any call for a new laureate. In the realm 
of song Tennyson is king. Long live the 
king! 

Still Mr. Austin is a poet of great excel- 
lence; and we advise American lovers of 
fresh, true and pure song to add his works 
to their choice collection of English poetry. 


THREE VALUABLE MUSICAL 
BOOKS.* 








Ir need hardly be said that reticent, 
Anton Rubinstein has hardly the tempera- 
ment or leisure to set himself to work to 
write a formal autobiography, full of his 
great store of persoual history, reminis- 
cence3, musical theory or opinion, and last, 
but certainly not least, study of the growth 
of national art in Russia. But in the 
small book before us (which we are almost 
certain is the only thing of the sort likely 
to become public property, Rubinstein 





* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 1829- 
1889. Transiated from the Russian, by ALINe DE- 
LANO. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

THE SEPTONATE AND THE CENTRALIZATION OF 
THE TONAL SysTeM. With an Introduction on a 
Higher Education in Music. By JULIUS KLAUSER. 
Milwaukee: William Rohlfing & Sons. 1890. 

Review oF THE NEW YORK MUSICAL SEASON, 
1889-1890, Containing Programs of Noteworthy Occur- 
rences with Numerous Criticisms, and in an Appen- 
dix a Survey of Choral Workin America. By H. E. 
KREHBISL. New York and London: Novello, Ewer 
& Co. 








condensation of what One wants from and 
about the great composer and pianist. 
What is more,it is the thing it purports 
to be—a genuine bit of autobiographic nar- 
rative. Last year, at the time of the Rubin- 
stein Jubilee, a stenographer was called in, 
with Rubinstein’s eonsent, and this is the 
result. The story of the composer’s life, 
taken down in this matter-of-fact fashion, 
could hardly be told otherwise than sim- 
ply, without affectation and briskly: but 
it is alsotold very definitely, and does not 
at all lack elements of grace and of humor 
that might be excused in such a semi- 
compulsory matter. Rubinstein runs 
through his tale off-hand, a line doing duty 
for a chapter, but discriminatingly; and 
the story of such a man could not be dull. 
The most interesting portions are those 
relating to his admission into the court- 
circle, and even the family life of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the Empress Alexandra, 
the brilliant, Grand Duchess Helena Pau- 
lovna, the Grand Duchess Maria, Alexan- 
der II, and so on, between 1849 and 1854. 
The history of his great share in founding 
a National Conservatory and Opera for 
Russia and the Russians: the bits about 
his early poverty and struggles for food 
and shelter, which sometimes contrasted 
sharply with his being the friend of so 
many notable musical and social per- 
sopages; and his ideas on the fur- 
therance by his own Government of a 
nationalart. In everything he says we find 
a sensible, well-balanced and scholarly 
mind, as well as a musical mentality of the 
most positive sort. The autobiography 
has many curious and ‘entertaining stories 
and bits of information. The question is 
often asked how infant prodigies in music 
regard the excitements of their concert tour 
and what the art in which they are so pre- 
cocious seems to their little inner selves. 
Rubinstein, exploited as a virtuoso asa very 
small boy, felt noshyness, no nervousness, 
and traveled about finding it ‘all play.” 
Now, he confesses, he is apt to be both ner- 
vous and shy as a public performer. He 
came near to coming to America far back 
in 1847, for want of a better idea, and was 
only kept from it by the counsels of old Dr. 
Dehn, his teacher and friend (also Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s instructor). In 1849, on his return 
into Russia, a trunkful of his compositions 
was held by the police, lest they should be 
Socialism ir cipher! and he never got them 
back, the box being retained indefinitely 
and finally sold as waste-paper. It goes 
without telling that at one time he nar- 
rowly escaped being drawn into actual 
association with a secret society for the 
suppression of the Government; and only 
his pluck in addressing its membership 
adversely to their views saved him, when 
it was exposed. His relations with Liszt 
were, on the whole, ephemeral, and that 
Liszt as a player and as a composer were 
two very different creatures in art to him 
he makes no baulk at saying: “I always 
esteemed him as a great performer-—a per- 
former-virtuoso indeed—but no composer.”’ 
He charges imperialism—of Germany, for 
instance—with being a weight on a nation’s 
intellectual progress; and contrasts the art 
conditions of disunited Germany or Italy 
with those existing since unification. His 
anecdotes about Glinka and Serov are in- 
teresting; and Glinka, by the by, ap- 
pears to have misunderstood him with 
curious obtuseness. His ideas of the 
degree of musical appreciation in Amer- 
ica are too largely based on retrospect 
and show too plainly a pardonable want of 
kuowledge of the conditions of things here 
to-day, eighteen years since his memorable 
visit, for us to feel annoyance at his rather 
low estimate of us. The English nation, 
be says, are undoubtedly the least musical 
of people. We have “a higher appreciation 
than the English”’ and ‘“‘a little more mu- 
sic.” If he should come to the United 
States to-day, he would himself be the first 
to make a more flattering and definite cal- 
culation, even admitting the German ad- 
mixture in our population. (It is interest- 
ing to note that he ascribes the foundation 
of his wealth to his American tour, which 
proved as successful as it was fatiguing to 
him.) There is plain truth as well as very 
very plain exaggeration in one odd passage 
that he writesin these paragraphs on na- 
tional music in Europe: 


“With the supremacy of Bismarck onthe one 
hand [this 1s out of date]and Wagnerism on 
the other, with men’s ideals all reversed, dawns 
the critical moment for music. Technique has 
taken gigantic strides; bat composition, to 
speak frankly, has come toanend. Its parting 
knell was rung when the last incomparable 
notes of Chopin died away. It may prove but a 
temporary paralysis, and who can say how long 
it may endure? Between the fifteenth and seven- 
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deterioration set in; and I believe that music 
is passing through a similar crisis. When and 
how it will end no one can know. One thing is 
beyond denial—all that enchanted us, al) that 
we loved, respected, worshiped and admired 
has ended with Chopin.” 

The close is not very discriminating, to 
say the least, but the first part of the passage 
is worthy of mark. The book is translated 
from the Russian by Aline Delano, who 
edits a brief, critical supplement included 
in the volume; and its frontispiece isa good 
photogravure portrait. 

There is a novel and interesting theory 
propounded on Mr. Klauser’s book which 
concerns itself with the very foundations 
of music in a way that is at once original, 
helpful and clever. By the establishment 
of what the author calls the septonate, or 
the seven tones of the scales set and reck- 
oned in and from seemingly natural rela- 
tionship and opposed to what he counts as 
an artificial system, a logical and easily 
comprehended basis is developed, and it is 
one that the instructor in theoretical 
music will do well to consider. But—leavy- 
ing for that particular class ef persons the 
technical theory prompting Mr. Klauser’s 
work—we must also commend the author 
for views on musical education here ex- 
pressed. He writes with a good judgment 
and common sense that deserve hearty 
recognition, and we give it, when he lays 
down the general principle that the music- 
teacher, in country or city, is more to be 
looked to as the developer of national good 
taste and national pure taste in art than 
the concert-room or the opera-house; that 
the public is at the teacher’s mercy, first 
and last, and that if the teacher shirks his 
own higher education and high responsibili- 
ties, the mischief is too fundamental and 
wholesale to be remedied by going to Phil- 
harmonics or to a Metropolitanu’s opera. Ob, 
ye music-teachers! By all means read such 
a book and consider what ye are doing fcr 
your own taste and the taste of your schol- 
ars! 

The fifth volume of Mr. Krehbiel’s Re- 
view attests the popularity among Eastern 
and local musicians and musical people for 
an annual critical summary that is unique 
in comprehensiveness, value and interest. 
The music season in New York for 1889-1890 
was especially marked by the presence of 
notable virtuosi, and Otto Hegner, Pablo 
de Sarasate, Eugene d’Albert and others 
are commented upon in addition to the dis- 
cussion of scores of operatic, orchestral cr 
choral occurrences, tho we find, by the by, a 
singularly cavalier treatment of Mr. Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann’s first American visit: 
and it isa mistake that the time included 
in the record was not extended long enough 
at least to mention Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
Lenox Lyceum popular concerts in the 
spring and early summer, the opening of 
the Madison Square Garden, and the first 
Eduard Strauss concerts, the production of 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot’’ at the 
Casino, Miss Marie Tempest’s first coming 
to America, and one or two like omissions. 
The essays on Magyar Music, on the char- 
acter and career of Lorenzo da Ponte, the 
old Mozartian librettist and Columbia Col- 
lege professor, and on ‘‘ American Conduct- 
ors and Choral Societies’? and Cornelius’s 
opera, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad,” are char- 
acteristic iu research and style, and consti- 
tute a significant addition to the interest 
and value of the book. In what does not offer 
special pretensions to being a literary work, 
it is perhaps not allowable.to criticise close- 
ly. from a purely literary standpoint. But 
we must except again to certain elements— 
the only ones—that ever interfere with our 
pleasure in Mr. Krehbiel’s work as critic 
and essayist; his aversion to saying simple 
things in a simple way and to his growing 
artificiality of phrase and—one may call it 
so—Teutonism of style that is apt to make 
one labor through a sentence to get to its 
significance and that blunts the edge of 
what the writer may want us to understand 
as his honest critical opinion about a 
matter. A sixpenny word, we all know, is 
not a bit needful when a threepenny one 
will do; and in uniting the province of the 
musical critic and the essayist there are 
special temptations against simplicity and 
directness that are as hard to overcome 
as they are mischievous. The book is 
dressed in the same handsome way as its fel- 
lows in the series. It is dedicated to Anton 
Seidl, with a gracefully appropriate line 
of quotation from the text of Wagner’s 

‘** Mastersingers.”’ 





CHARLES SCRIBNEh’s SONS have issued in 
two handsome, uniform volumes, Eugene 
Field’s A Little Book of Western Verse ard 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. The 


contents of both these books show strange 





teenth centuries painting stood at the zenith of 


inequalities of thought, style, taste and 
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moral attitude, which give an air of hyster- 
ical instability to the product ofMr. Field’s 
labors asa whole. The touch of genius is 
here, and likewise the magnetism of origi- 
nality; but in almast every instauce the 
best work is marred, sometimes quite 
spoiled, by what appear to be perversities 
of the author’s temperament. This pecu- 
liarity is more noticeablein the poems than 
in the prose pieces. Some of the sketches 
in verse are inimitably funny after a broad 
Western style, and many of the other 
poems are sweetly pathetic or drolly amus- 
ing. The travesties on old English verse 
come very near being masterpieces of their 
kind, and a few of the serious attempts in 
the old style are cleverly done. If Mr. 
Field would winnow his verse, separating 
the wheat from the chaff, a “‘ Little Book ”’ 
of verse could be made that would be 
charming. The prose sketches and stories 
show less of Mr. Field’s genius, but more 
of his ability to control himself. Some of 
them are delightfully tender and sympa- 
thetic, others are broadly humorous, An 
ill-natured critic might hesitate before de- 
ciding whe ther the prevailing impression 
made by these volumes is that a Western 
genius has been spoiled by culture or a Bos- 
ton genius by too much Western associa- 
tion. We feel that the trouble with Mr. 
Field has been haste. He has great ability, 
a good knowledge of literature, the gift of 
expression, and a way of hisown. What he 
most needs is to take himself well in hand 
with a full realization of the importance of 
self criticism andself pruning. His genius 
is a gift that will repay careful and labori- 
ous training. 

The Whole World Kin. A Pioneer Ex- 
perience among Remote Tribes; and Other 
Labors of Nathan Brown. (Hubbard 
Brothers, Philadelphia. $150.) We under- 
stand that this volume is the living memo- 
rial of the surviving wife, Mrs. Eliza W. 
Brown. With the characteristic self- 
depreciation of a woman she assigns to her 
husband the honors of labors in which she 
bore an equal part. Dr. Brown was born 
of good New England stock. One of his 
ancestors commanded a company at Bun- 
ker Hill. The family traditions preserve a 
striking picture of his childhood in his 
Vermont home, where he early gave signs 
of the divine leadings that were carrying 
him to the ministry and the mission field 
for the work of his life. He was graduated 
at Williams, which lay not far away across 
the Massachusetts border. He was called 
to labor as an author, an editor, a transla- 
tor of the Bible, and a missionary founder 
and preacher. It was his privilege to found 
two American Baptist missions in Assam 
and in Japan. The New Testament was 
translated by him into the languages of 
both these countries. As a scholar he 
wes known far beyond the boundaries 
of his mission field, and won the 
encomiums of Max Miiller among oth- 
ers. This Memoir shows him to have been 
no ordinary man. The book has the charm 
which belongs to all great missionary his- 
tories,a charm which puts the reader under 
a spell more potent than romance, while it 
holds him on the very highest levels of con- 
secrated Christian life. The late Dr. John 
Todd once remarked that ‘ consecrated 
common sense was the uncommon gift in 
which American missionaries surpassed all 
others.” This gift is couspicyous in Dr. 
Brown’s Life, and adds much to its impres- 
sion. Dr. Brown was.at home for a while 
during the War. His pronounced views on 
the slavery question led him to throw his 
whole heart into the struggle for freedom. 
The book is rich as a missionary history, a 
personal Life, and as a contribution to 
Christian biography. 

Rev. Calvin Fairbanks during Slavery 

Times, This isa painful reflection of the 
Slavery times edited from the manuscript 
of the Rev. Calvin Fairbanks, one of the 
pioneers in the obstinate fight against slav- 
ery made by individuals who preferred mar- 
tyrdom to silence. The story is a distressing 
one, and adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the terror of the slave era in the South. 
(Patriotic Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 
A very convenient New Testament for 
the pocket is the Finger New Testament, 
about as long and as broad as an average 
third finger in brilliant type, smaller than 
diamond, in 96mo, and published by Nel- 
son & Sons, New York, at 80 cents. The 
Round Trip—from the Hub to the Golden 
Gate, by Susie C. Clark (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston; C. T. Dillingham, New York, $1.00), 
is a delicious bit of travel by an enthusiastic 
magician, who, when she permits her read- 
ers to remember that they are not actually 
with her en route, only awakens them to 
hercharm as a raconteuse. 


The Makers of Modern English. A Pop- 
ular Hand-Book to the Greater Poets ef 
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the Century. By W.J. Dawson. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.75.) Mr. Daw- 


‘son is a prolific author, but, if we are not 


mistaken, this is his first attempt in the line 
of literary history. The aim of the book is 
modest and popular, to provide within the 
compass of a moderate duodecimo a handy 
guide to the chief English poetry of the 
century. The examples cited are brief and 
few. Asacollection of introductory essays 
the volume will serve a good purpose——— 
A very similar purpose has shaped and in- 
spired Famous English Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) Mrs. Bolton has recently visited 
many of the scenes made famous by Eng- 
lish authors, and has been able te weave a 


‘good deal of ori, inal and interesting mat- 


ter into the vivid sketches which composs 
this volume. Mrs. Bolton is always suc 
cessful with young readers. In the present 
volume a portrait accompanies each sketch. 


The Tornado. By H. A. Hazen, Assistant 
Professor of the United States Signal Of- 
fice. (N. D. C. Hodges, New York. 75 cents.) 
This number appears in “ Fact and Theory 
Papers,” tho for the most part the author 
very wisely gives more attention to the facts 
of his subject than to the theories. He as- 
sumes as every meteorologist must the 
geveral solidity of Espy’s views but differs 
with him as to some points of considerable 
importance; for example, asto the whirling 
motion of tornadoes, which Mr. Hazen 
brings some striking facts to disprove. The 
little book is intelligible to general readers, 
contains a sufficient sketch of the state of 
our knowledge as to tornadoes and the 
theories of them, and is particularly full of 
suggestions as to the best way of observing 
them, and what to observe in connection 
with them. 


Prof. Horatio Stevens White has edited 
and D. C. Heath & Co. have published Se- 
lections from Heine’s Poems. For reading 
in schools this is an excellent choice from 
the verse of the great Jewish song-writer 
and apostate. Most of us find it hard to 
separate Heiue’r best poetry from the music 
of Mendelssohn and Schumann; but it has 
a very high value of its own. Even its most 
cynical] and atrocious strains have some- 
thing catching. Winnowed as Professor 
White has winnowed them Heine’s poems 
may be placed in the hands of the advanced 
student to be read for both pleasure and 
profit as examples of wit, humor, satire and 
pathos of the most refined and yet the most 
vigorous character. 


The Blind Man and the Devil. By 
Phineas. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents.) 
This is No 1 of the ‘Good Company Series.”’ 
It is an allegory in which an attempt is 
madeto throw a strong light on the evils of 
our present system of social, political and 
financial economy. The author does not 
offer any plan of reform, but simply sketch- 
es a repulsive picture of human life as con- 
trolled by the civilization of ourtime. His- 
story is ingeniously constructed and told 
with no little cleverness; but the burden of 
it is hopelessly pessimistic, and we can see 
no good that it can do. 


Follow the Right. By G. E. Wyatt. (Lon- 
don: T. Nelson & Son. $1.00.) We have 
here a story for young people told ina 
pleasing wav. The life depicted is English, 
and much of the humor will be lost on 
American readers, or, rather, it will not be 
regarded as humor by our bright girls and 
boys. The moral of the story is excellent 
and, upon the whole, we can recommend it 
to parents as a book whose influence will be 
as pure as its pages are attractive. 


The Seventh Series of The Good Things 
of Life, selected from that weekly publica- 
tion, is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. R. H. STODDARD’s new volume an- 
nounced by the Scribners will be called 
“The Lion’s Cub and Other Verse.’’ 


..Mr. W. H. Goodyear, of New York, is 
now in London, preparing for the publica- 
tion of his book on the history and develop- 
ment: of art in the ancient East, entitled 
“The Grammar of the Lotus.”’ 





..Messrs. Baker & Taylor have pur- 
chased the plates of the following works by 
the Rev. Dr. Cuyler: ‘* God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds,” ‘‘The Empty Crib,” ‘Pointed 
Papers for the Christian Life,” and “Stray 
Arrows ” 


....Mr. Douglas Sladen’s poem, “‘ Lester 
the Loyalist,’ has been secured for the 





Christmas vy nber of The Dominion IWus- 


trated. Thisis one of Mr. Sladen’s most 
important efforts in verse; and dealing as 
it does with the expulsion of the United 
Empire Loyalists from this country, and 
their settlement in Canada, it cannot fail 
to win a wide circle of readers. 


..-Mr. William C. Wilkinsen will pub- 
lish in November his long narrative poem 
in blank verse, entitled ‘‘ The Epic of Saul.” 
The work is divided into eight books, and 
treats of the life of Saul of Tarsus up toe 
the time of his conversion. It will be re- 
membered that passages of the poem have 
appeared in The Century and in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


...-Poems by Emily Dickinson, edited by 
her friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and Col. 
T. W. Higginson, are just published by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. Miss Dickinson 
lived in voluntary retirement, but possessed 
a deep poetic nature which makes us apx- 
ious to see this volume of her modest verses 
of which we can see in advance that they 
will be piquant, spirited, and cast in no 
eonventional mold. 


..Sir Richard Francis Burton died at 
Trieste on October 20th. He was born in 
1821, matriculated at Oxford, entered the 
East India Service in 1841. Disguised as an 
Oriental he visited Mecca, and penetrated 
to many places before unexplored. He 
published upward of half a hundred books, 
and was a gold-medalist of the Eoglish and 
French Geographical Societies. His latest 
work was his translation of ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights.” 


...»Messrs. Scribner’s will soon add an- 
other volume to the literature on Charles 
Lamb. This book, by Mr. Benjamin 38. 
Martin (whose excellent papers on the sub- 
ject in Scribner’s Magazine will be recalled) 
will be a kind of topographical biography, 
as it follows “‘In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb,” through those parts of London 
with which Elia was so closely associated. 
This firm wiil also publish immediately 
second editions of Mr. Eugene Field’s *‘Lit- 
tle Books’’ of ‘* Western Verse’’ and ‘Prof- 
itable Tales’; and cheaper editions of 
Schuyler’s *‘ Peter the Great,’’ and Profes- 
sor Shaler’s “‘ Aspects of the Earth.” 


.. The Critic for October 25th, publishes 
the result of its balloting for Twenty {m- 
mortelles. Mrs. Stowe very rightly heads 
the list with 268 votes; for the rest, the re- 
sult is about what might be expected. We 
subjoin the list of happy aspirants: H. B. 
Stowe, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mary N. 
Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), Julia 
Ward Howe, Elizabeth Scuart Phelps 
Ward, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Edith M. Thomas, Margaret Deland, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Celia Thaxter, 
Amelia E. Barr, Lucy Larcom, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Mary A. Dodge (Gail Hamilton), 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Mary E. Wilkins, Blanch Willis 
Howard Teufel. 


..The November number of The Atlan- 
tic makes its bid for popularity with the 
beginving of a serial by Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton, called ‘‘ The House of Martha.” 
The tirst eight chapters are given the place 
of honor in the magazine; they are followed 
by a paper by Miss E*ith M. Thomas, 
,‘‘ Along the Frontier of Proteus’s Realm,” 
a bit of writing of the style of her Round 
Year papers. ‘‘Tbe Fourth Canto of the 
Inferno,”’ by John Jay Chapman, forms one 
of a series of articles which The Atlantic 
intends to publish, and the first of which 
(Professor Palmer’s 0. translating Homer) 
appeared last month; a third paper, on 
translating Faust, will be contributed to 
the December issne. Mr. Percival Lowell, 
well known for his ‘‘ Soul of the Far East,” 
gives an account of an incident in recent 
Japanese history—a timely paper. Dr. 
Holmes continues his entertaining chat 
with some pleasantries about literary work- 
ers. There are two papers in The Atlan- 
tic’s own vein, historic in basis and accom- 
plished in treatment—‘‘ An American High- 
wayman’”’ and * The Legend of William 
Tell.” The unsigned reviews of the month 
deal with Stedman’s Library of American 
Literature, “ Virginia” and “New Eng- 
land,’’ and ‘“‘ The Christ in Recent Fiction.” 
The contributions of verse are very medi- 
ocre. 
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etc. 746x514. pp. 270. The same.............+ 

A Honseful of Girls. By ae Tytler. 
544, pp. vill, 403. The same..............++-006 

“Makers of America” tn Life of Gone- 
al Oglethorve. By Henry Bruce. 
pp. xvili, 297. New York: Dodd, Mead 
DB coscccccccecceccsos ccocnesseces escccce svcuece 

George Ca'vert and Cecilius Calvert. Barons 
Bathmore, of Baltimore. By William Hand 
Browne. 7x4%4, pp. xli, 181. The same...... 

Famous English Authors of the ‘.°° 

Yenturv. By Sarah K. Bolton. 74x35. p 
451. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & © \ 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas Hughes. 
8i4x6, pp. xxii. 369. The same..............0+8 

Jame Bese By Charlotte Bronté. In two vol- 
um figx6, Volume I, pp. x, 347; Volume 

ll, >. vi, 518. The same. er set 

Our} Bow ‘Enatens. Her Nature described by 

ami'ton Wright Mabie, and some of her 
eaaber Scenes steneeenes. 134ex114, PP. 

24. Boston: Roberts Bros....... ......---+ 
In My Nursery. By hang Richards. 
GC, FO. Bt, TER. TRO GREG. cccccccccvccccccccccess 

The Drifting Island; or, The Slave-Hunters of 
the ‘‘ongo. ‘A Sequel to Ganev: or. e Lost 
Chief of the Copper Mountain. By Ww alter 
Wentworth. Illustrated. 7x5, pp. 331. The 


Her Great cy tng © By Anne Richardson 
Earle 7x5, pp. 307. The same 

The Day’s hnreinty Chosen -~ oir seneet by 
Susan Cvolidge. 644x444, The 


Hermetic 


Philosophy. Including Lessons, 
G neral 


Discourses, and  Explications of 
“Fragments” from the Schools of Egypt, 
Chaisea, Greece, Italy. Scandinavia, etc. 
Designed for Students of the Hermetic, 
Pythagorean, ani Platonic Sciences and 
Sretiere Soceen. By an Acolyte of ee 
B. L.”" Volume _ I. 746x5, pp. 

Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. lappincott Co.. 
The Two Lost Conturtes of Britain. By Wil- 
liam H. Babcock. ate pp. 289. The 
In and Out of Book and Journal. 
oberts. With Illustrations by 3. 
Schaick. 144x5. pp. 104. Thesame............ 
European Davs and Ways By Alfred E. Lee. 
Illus rated. 844x544, pp.376. The same...... 
Poems. Bv.James Russell Lowel'. In two vol- 
. T4x5g Vol. |. pp. vili, 312. Vol, 
If, pp_ vi. 436. New Yorkand Boston: Hough- 
ton tr OO. ccgcee_» ssecegscosees Per set. 
A Russian Journey. By Edina Dean Proctor. 
With pramreuens. Revised e Ly —* wae 
Evetage. is p xvi. bs 
oun Proctor. 


Verses along the ie wai 


lake 5 
The Art of Hag pone iL. Being ry * 3 actical 
Treatise on the Elements 0° Drarratic Con- 
struction. Intended for the the 
= Student, and the Dra’ By Al- 
fred - ane ve. D. %4x5, pp. villi, 187. 





The sa’ 





0” 
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The Vision of Sir Lauvfal. Jamer Russell 
Lowell. With Designs , 4 Ee. H. Garrett. 


poh ey eaiuiicee’s cs conbebe ‘woote(s 1% 


System -j cicuunet Theok ry B. 
mith. D.D.. LL.D. Halted py" ay Wititam =“ 
ition, mover. 


A.C. Armstrong & See bv coc¥egerchived anevie 
A Good Start. bg 4 tor bbe Men. By J. 
Thain Davidson, D.D. 4x5, pp. vill, 283. 
PUNO: s. | FUds sun Budods's ba cknie cncdbcGonddlie see 
The Kelp-Gatherers. A Stor: Ba the Maine 
Coast. By J. T. Trow eg 63gx54, 
167. Boston: Lee & Shepara..............00- 
The Blue and the Gray Series. On the Block- 
_— By Oliver Optic. 754x5%, pp. 335. The 
BD. ccccccccccccccccctsvececcccccenseceveseeceses 
Three Millions! or, Tha Way ofthe World. By 
William ‘*. ‘Adams (Oliver Optic). 744x5, pp. 
Wey, ESL a50hS 130s ad can ennsCacpessasania 
A Brief Ppistory of the Empire State, for Schools 
and a — iz Weliand Hedrick, A M. 
weet. Dp. 3. Syracuse, N. Y.:C W. 














IF NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have now ready 


A New and (3d) Revised Edition of 


System of Christian Theology. 


(Price Reduced from $3.50 to $2.) 

By HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., with a 
new Scriptural Index and a full Introduction by 
Thomas 8. Hastings, D.D., President of Union 
Theological i y; and a revision of the foot- 
notes by Rev. H.G. Smith. Octave, cloth. 


cialarrangement with Dr. Sith's ‘amily, this 
ton is 168 at the very low price of 2. 





Pa 


THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE. 
volumes of Third Series, viz.: 
I. GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. By J. M. Gibson. 
Il. GOSPBL OF LUKE. By H. Burton. 
lt. BOOK OF EXODUS. Bg C. H. Chadwick. 


THE SERMON BIBLE, A new volume, 
the fifth volume of this series. Being the first 
volume of the New Testament. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 5). 


LIFE IN CHRIST AND FOR CHRIST. By 


Rev. H.C. G@, Moule, 1mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


REV. DR. JOHN A. BROADUS’S NEW 
WORK, JESUS OF NAZARETH. His 


Personai Character His Ethical Relations. His 
Supernatural Works. In one volume. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Three new 








*,* These books sent, post paid, on receipt af price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SO, 714 Broadway, 7, 
Carmina Sanctorum. 


8 and Tunes for Cbarch Werehip. 
NRA ae 0..-751 BHrendweav. Vv. 





Best 
s,m, ae 








4 For Scendidn 


the first time. 


contains the striking story of the 
only expedition which has ever 
gone entirely through the CANONS AND THE COLORADO 
RIVER from source to mouth, written by Mr. Robert 
Brewster Stanton, Chief of the Expedition, and illustrated 
from photographs made by the party, and now printed for 
Mr. Ilerbert Ward contributes THE TALE 
OF A TUSK OF IVORY, with illustrations by Frederic Vil- 


illustrated, and the drawings engraved by Frank French. 


i 
Y 
v 
Y 
Y 
u 
y 
R. F. Zogbaum’s articles on the White Squadron are con- 
Y 
Y 
33 


cluded by his account of THE YANKEE CRUISERS IN 
FRENCH HARBORS. The serial, JERRY, is continued. A 
short story by F. J. Stimson, entitled DR. MATERIALISMUS ; 
THE TRAINING OF A NURSE, by Mrs. F. R. Jones, and 
NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA, by N. S. Shaler, help 
to make the number an important one. 
the year 1891 appears in this issue. 


a 
y 
Y 
liers.? A DAY WITH A COUNTRY DOCTOR is written, ! 
i 
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The prospectus for 
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City and Country 








students. 


Five or more co 


until 
Lesson Guide, free. 
Holy Scripture ” 
“ Teaching and Teachers” 
Lectures on the Sunday-School ”’ 


December 31. 
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You are just as likely to find brightness and good sense in 
| country Sunday-schools as in city schools, 

haps, less of ready money, but not less of good judgment. 

A large share of the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
and some of the most appreciative, are in country Sunday- schools, 
although the paper is also used by the teachers in the foremost 
schools of the large cities, as for example, in New York 126 
schools, in Philadelphia 149 schools, in Baltimore 65 schools, in 
Chicago 88 schools,—not counting individual subscribers scattered 
through other schools in these cities. 

The Sunday School Times is a sixteen page weexly paper 
for pastors, superintendents, Sunday-school teachers, and all Bible 
The.lesson department is noted for the eminent Chris- 
tian scholars who contribute to it, regularly, week by week. The 
paper goes to all denominations, and reaches 150,000 subscribers, 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
gu in a package, 50 cemtsa copy. One free copy with every 

ten paid for. you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
oom les of The Scholar’s Ma Rate and 
ladstone’s new book, “ 

($1. pa Dr. Trumbull’s “Hints on Child- 
($1. .00), “ A Mod 
($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. W ATTLES,-PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There may be, per- 


one year, 81.503 to ministers, 


 Scholar’s 


he Impre; regnable Rock of 
raining "’ ($1.00), 
odel Superintendent” ($1.00), “‘ Yale 


Try ry Tr rT TyTerrerreeerererererererererrrrrrrrrrrrrvrrvrrvrrvrrrwvvvrrrrreweegewvgvrtr? 
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for Illustrated 


AGENTS WANTED: 


4 temarkable book on pe PRO 


jondere « of Poreto al 
merioan Bubl'g Qo. Ha MENTION gd 





Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. Cloth, extra gilt, $3 50. 
Str SAMUEL W. BAKER’s NEW Book. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS 


IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. By 
SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S., etc., 
author of “Albert Nyanza,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations. Large 1?mo, 
cloth, extra gilt, $3.50, 








Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’s NEW NOVEL. 


A GIGARETTE-MAKER’S RO- 
MANCE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
**Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Sant’ [lario,”’ ete., etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 





A New Book by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M. P. 


LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC 
STUDY. 


Together with an Essay on the Points of 
Contact between the Assyrian Tablets 
and the Homeric Texts. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M, P. 12mo, 
75 cents. 


*.” Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of Publi- 
cations will be sent free hy mail to any address on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 1@c. each, 
$6.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, effective, easy Christmas service of great 
variety, Se. each, $3.00 per hundr 
Ask your bookseller to eel it for you, address or 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, O. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
170 Pages, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce ‘Street, N.Y. 








SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «i: 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 








[October 30, 1890. 
GOD 
HIS WORLD. 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


Book J. From the Beginning. Book II. 
The [ocarnation. Book IIL. The Divine 
Human Fellowship. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

Fifth Edition now ready. 

This isa remarkably thoughtful book. It 
is a distinct contribution to the religious 
thinking of the time. . . While the 
writer is as one who meditates and yet 
thinks aloud, the reader listens and yet 
seems to he thinking hisown thoughts as he 
reads and moves on from one aspect of the 
great theme to another. Altogether 
there is in the volume a majestic sweep 
and movement of thought.—The Advance, 

Chicago. 

The adornment of Gospel facts and 
teachings, joined to a reverend faith in the 
divinely revealed outcome of human nvs- 
sibilities, and in the advocacy of intimate 
fellow: ship with God, as the. natural and 

necessary consequence of man’s ¢xistence, 
combine to enlist the reader in the inresti- 
gation of truths he has lett too long tn the 
hands of a particular class for examina- 
tion and development. ‘Lhe book, there- 

fore, fulfils @ purpose even broader tha u 

ge the author.—Methodist Review, 





To many thousands this book should be 
acomforter and a supporter to strengthen 
the firm and make steady the wavering by 
iis own boldiuess and gentleness. A book 
lke this is not madein a day, and it will 
not perwh in a day. It has a mission 
greater than that of any modern religious 
work that we know of, and it would not be 
surprising to see it attain a hold upon the 
humbled numan heart and the struggling 
human intelligenee sumething like that of 
the ** Imitation of Christ.’’ —Paoiladelphia 
Inquirer. 

This book is a remarkable contribution 
to current literature. - Im these 
days, when bald materialism has gained 
sueh a fuothold even in the Christian 
Church, it is a hopeful sign to find a book 
like this, so full of genuine spirituality 
and yet so free from pious vapidity and 
cant —N. Y. ‘tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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“ «St. Nicholas, the best of 


children’s magazines,” 


begins a new volume with the November 


home to be educated, amused and helped, 
the investment of 25 cents in a copy of this 
beautiful issue will bring golden returns. 
With the advent of St. N1cHOLAs, seven- 
teen years ago, began a newera in children’s 
literature. 
and engravers have contributed to its 
and, now, at the outset of the 
eighteenth year, the publishers are assured 
of continued and increased effort to maintain 
it as “ the king of all publications for the young.” 
s the November number,— 25 cents,—on every news-stand. Or 


on the price of a year’s subscription ($3.00) to the publishers, and try 
THe Century Co. 


le 
ii 


If there are children in your 


The best writers, illustrators 


» 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s 


Sons New Books. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska.—The Yosemite.—The Canadian Pacific Railway.— 


Yellowstone Park and tbe Grand Cafion, 


lllustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


By Henry T. Finck. With 20 full-page 


A patriotic demonstration of the superiority of American scenery. The description by so experienced 
a traveler, and £0 vivacious a writer, of the character and accessibility of the natural grandeurs of the 
Pacific Slope is as entertaining as it is valuable. The picture is more comprehensive than any heretofore 


attempted. 

IN THE VALLEY. 
ERIc. Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“It is uncommonly well written, and the whole 
mise en scéne has verity and importance, for the val- 
ley of the Hudson, at the moment before the Revolu- 
tion broke out, is new to romance, and it is certainly 
picturesque. »_W,D, HOWELLS. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. A Popu- 
lar Account of Some Familiar Geolog- 
ical Phenomena. By Prof. N. 8. 
SHALER, of Harvard. 100 Illustrations. 
New Edition. 8vo, $2 50. 

“The subjects are as interesting as the way in 


which they are treated, and the illustrations are not 
only numerous but excellent.”—New York Tribune. 


Ready Immediately. IN SCRIPTURE 
By Epwarp lL. WILSON. 
by the author. 8vo, $3.50. 


By HAROLD ERED- ! A SHORT HISTORY OF ANG 





LO- 
SAXON FREEDOM. The Polity of 
the English Speaking Race Outlined in 
its Inception, Development, Diffusion, 
and Present Condition By Prof. J. K. 
HosMER. Crown 8vo, $2.00 

A popular and Fay ge review and analysis of 


the pee of the idea o popular liberty through 
English and American history 


PETER THE GREAT, Emperor of Rus- 


sia. By EUGENE SCHUYLER. 200 Illus- 
— New Edition. 2 vols. 80, 
00 


A work which has taken the highest rank as a po! - 
trait of Peter the Great, and as a grapbic picture of 
his times, =ae ‘pened of the illustrations is a feat- 
ure of the book 

LANDS, 


New Views of Sacred Places. 


With 150 illustrations engraved from photographs taken 


The recent advances in Biblical topography, the perfection of photographic art and modern wood-engrav- 
ing, combine to make, in this, a work unique in its interest and value, notably in connection with >uncay- 


school work. 


*,* AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER.—For only 20 cents you can obtain the November, Christmas, and January 
numbers of the Book Buyer, an invaluable literary guide, containing reviews, selected readings and illustrations 
from the latest books, literary news, special articles by eminent writers, and many other interesting features. No 
lover of books should failto take advantage of this offer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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WARD McALLISTER’S 


Book is now for sale by all Booksellers. 
ASK TO SEE IT. 


SOCIETY AS I 
HAVE FOUND IT. 


By Warp MCALLISTER. 


With life-like portrait of Author as front- 
ispiece. I vol., octavo, price, $2.00. 


dition de luxe, on large pa- 
400 per, limited to 400 copies, signed 
by author, and containing two 
partes etc., etc. 
PRICE, $'0.00 PER COPY. 


The publishers reserve the right to advance price 
without further notice. 














The Novel of the Year.’ 


THE AVGLOMANIACS, 
A Story of New York Society of to-day. 


12mo, extra cloth, price, $1.00. 





1 vol., 


‘‘There has been no such picture of New 
York social life painted within the memory 
of the present generation.”’ 

“The success of the season.”’—The Trib- 
une, N. Y. 

“The story is brilliant.””— 
Herald, 

** Read this book and see human nature.” 
—Norristown Herald, 

“The brightest, keenest short story of 
American life that bas appeared in a long 
time.”’—Buffelo Express. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS 


PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Translated from the French by R. H., with 
Prefacs by Alexandre Piedagnal, and an 
Introduction by Josephine Lazarus. I 
vol., dainty binding, 75 cents. 


New York 











This volume will prove of interest to the 
numerous readers of ‘‘ Marie Bashkirtseff; 
The Journal of a Young Artist,’’ which was 
the great success of Jast fall. 


LONDON STREET 
ARABS. 


By Mrs. H. M. STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 

Containing a Collection of Pictures from 

Original Drawings. With bordersin tints, 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, price, $2.50. 

A collection of Characteristic Sketches of 
London Street Life. Mrs. Stanley relates 
some experiences of ‘Arab’ life,and gives tbe 
mode adopted in making her sketches, and 
various anecdotes respecting her models. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York: 


NOW READY. 


Millionaires of a Day. 


An Inside History of the Great Southern California 
Boom. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. By THEO- 
DORE 8S. VAN DYKE, author of “The Still 
Hunter” ($2); ‘*Southern Califorma” [$1.50); 
‘“* Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California” ($1.50). 

o a renee 3 -_. done with art and judg- 
ment .. . Mr. Van Dyke, in his highly interestin 
volume: gives many graphic pictures of scenery an 
many relistic ana humorous sketches of different 
types of capitalists and speculators. The whole story 
ry presents, as Artemus Ward would have 
said, a large-sized mora: lying around somewhere; 
and at the same time it is set forth in these es with 
the charm attaching to fiction.”"—New Yor une. 


Midnight Talks at the Clob, 


Reported by Amos K, FISKE. 
gilt cloth, $1.00. 
“ Attractive to those who wish to be nourished 


through their intelligence rather than through their 
prejudices.’ “—The Christian Union, N.Y. 


“ Oftentimes eloquent and at all times sincere, even 
vate fee plaptat humor lies beaming on the surface, 
it isa book that will c*rry light an -_cmaai to 
many doubting minds.”—New York Tim 


IN NOVEMBER. 
Murvale Eastman. Christian Socialist : 


Or, the Church of the Golden Lilies. A Novel. By 
ALBION W. TourGEE, authorof “A Fool’s Er- 
rand, by One of the Fools,” etc. 

















16mo, vellum cloth, 


A new venture, in the trenchant and dramatic style 

of this author, slong Se Hines of to-day’s problems— 
abor 

speculating, oan wealth and poverty, journalism, 


FORDS, HOWARD & H"LBERR, X,Y, 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to whicn h- 
ould like the paper sent. 
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\"Has written a helpful article on the care, 
s\\ cultivation, and preservation of the voice, : 
of special interest to every girl and woman with vocal aspirations or talent, ‘entitled : \N 


NIANAINININIAYAINAINNINAIAINAY 
THE FAMOUS TENOR OF THE WORLD, 


CAM PANINI. 









profusion, &c. 
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A by Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY; 





music and words 


Sotme other special features of this particular issue are: 


“Liberties of our Daughters” 
S “A Thanksgiving Surprise,” 
Ri “Elder Lamb’s Donation Party” 


x You will find something crisp and snappy in “Why J Never Married,” “Can Women Keep a Secret?” 
SN and other special articles, together with a wealth of special Thanksgiving matter, dainty illustrations in 
The handsomest periodical ever issued for Ladies and the family. 


R\ NEARLY HALF A MILLION COPIES EACH ISSUE. 


We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balamce of this year, 
s For $1.00 
SN 


Ss N. B. This offer must positively be mentioned when 
A) sending your subscription, or one year only will be given. 








Responsive Readings are bound in when desired, printed in clear type 
—Roman and Italics—without increasing the size of the book beyond the 
limits of good taste, and at a nominal increase of price. 

“THE NEAREST PEBFECTION.’"— Christian Union. 








OLD COINS WANTED. 


rices paid for hundreds of Sates. and varie- 
ties. s uding Half Cents, Cents, Two, Three, bad 
Cents, Dimes, Quarters, Halves, Dollars, etc. $1.¢ 
for a certain coin. Dates before "1s71 pate 4 
wanted. Send a list of those you have, inclosing 
stamp for particulars. May aan = may dollars, 
ernees a fortune to you. Promp' 
W. SKINNER, P.O. BOX "BOL; ‘Boston, Mass. 


HOUDAY SPECI OFFER 


to agents, to ro) lthe Le ggg Portfolio .a handsome illus- 
trated book of £00 pages. Write atonce for circularsand 


iors p. ide salen and lange prod Re hn 








SONGS OF PRAISE, FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS 


and for use in smaller churches, by Rev. Dr. Mudge, is now used in many 
churches wanting something more substantial than has heretofore prevailed. 


Sample copies in any required numbers sent on request to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 





“WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.” 


The finest Monthly issued for the home. Eight 
large pages. Guaranteed circulation, over 40,000, 
Edited by women for women. Conducted by Mrs. 
John Cameron, assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wether- 
ald. Rateto new subscribers for 1891 (including 
balance of year) only 25c. in postage stamps! Or, for 
$1, it will be sent with Canada’s great twelve-page 
weekly newspaper, THE WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
from now to end of 1891. Agents wanted. Address, 

ADVERTISER PKINTING COMPANY, 
Lendon, Carada. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. XS Broadway,N.Y. 





\ od 
“HOW TO TRAIN THE VOICE,” & 


Which appears in the NOVEMBER number of 


‘The Ladies’ Home Journal 


N Now ready, on the News Stands—Ten Cents a copy. 


FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891 to Jannary Ist, 1892. 
some 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “Art Needlework Instructions,” 
also ‘Kensington Art Designs” by JANE S. CLARK, of London. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Purrapetpnta, Pa 
Ase VIVFIFIFFFFIFFIFF STIPE IS SIFIIINISIINISISINISIS 77771 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches desiring a compact and handy manual of praise comprising the 
best hymns and tunes, both ancient and modern, should not fail to examine 
Carmina Sanctorum, by the Rev. Drs. Hitcheock, Eddy and Mudge. 

This book has the popular square shape, giving ample display of both 


AAAT 


By Mrs. ADMIRAL 
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DAHLGREN,. 


Illustrated Story 
by SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 


Full page Illustrated Poem 
by WILL CARLETON. 


TAA 


Has a circulation of 
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Also, our hand- 


—m 


QEED toT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
04 and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in all vaners. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 


195 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 

















EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
SS Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 Enat 14th Street. New Vork. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Y o 1 he omen. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
OLINE A. COMSTOC K, ‘President. 


Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: 








“Tam deeply 
grateful for the benefit ' have received from 


the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.” 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H, 
Nincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all ‘~ 
formation. 
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arn &. ySa L, ESR. SEs; 

-¥v¥ 5 ae t+. Biptomse 

ate Rata e renee, ‘ wunaybwe to 
gent, Fern for c’rcular. 





*(*%. V.. CONSERVATORY. A Train- 
Ine Scho SFiS Tenchers Sa Stunenite. 14 Em- 
men! 


wo Urs S LOMBARD. Director. 





” Child Jesus (Sa (Sabbath 
service No 





TRS Dauks. 5¢ 
en ta ( laus is « <aut 
O’er the wills of rair Judea. oa 
Bail to the na Morn.... fm | 
Christmas B are bh 

FR Say Hear Dressler. 5c. 


. Backus. 
.. Musenthal. 





The angels sang..... Marsh. | 
+ Dativity ............ Holden. 5c. 
On the birthday..... Mosentbal. | 
hing the Glad sells. . Dressler, 
Silent night......... Haydb. J 


Carol Annual No». 26. 


Christmas Tree....... ‘ 
Sing for Christmas. ... “ 5c. 
E allLowly.... 
M “ 
CAROLS, ANTHEMS, ETC., SENT 
ON SELECTION WHEN DESIRED. 
OUR LIST OF CHRISTMAS NOV- 
ELTIES SENT FREE ON APPLI- 


CATION. 


WM A.POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


READY FOR XMAS. 
A WEW OANTATA FOR OARISTMAS TIME, 
‘FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 


Comer: sing pleasing songs, Dislogues and * el 
jons. Live y. = one bighly entertainin. 

One of the be«t of it« hind. Will be thoroughly 
ppreciated and heartily enjoyed by al!. May he easily 
nd quickiy prepared and rendered by aoy Sunday- 
chool. 





Price, 30 cents by mail, 


The Child of Bethlehem. 


A NEW CHRISTYAS SERVICE, 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, 
hich will be gladly welcomed by all desiring to cele- 
rate the F pestival of th» Advent with devotional exer- 
ises. 16 pages of perteare Selections arranged for 
sameewe neadings, with new Songs composed for 
wo 
READILY KEHEARSED AND SURE TO PLEASE. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
york. MAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE 
ICE. A Primary Kindergarten Service. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No.21, 


ublished this season, contains a variety of bright, 
heery, original Caro/s, by the most successful com- 
osers. 


4 cents erch; $3.00 per 100 


A full Catalogue of popular Cantatas, Services and 
Xmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth 8t., N.Y 81 Bandolph 8t., Chicago, 


X-Mas Music 


Christmas Selections <= =: 


eee 8 oo may BH. oy with or without the Carols—16 pages 
—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single Ri, 
his isan unusu- 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh.’ ally fine Christ 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. 3... ee be ode ng 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written es- 

jally for use in connection with the Service. Price, 
| pm asingle copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
Saree and 

















at same price, are “ RY cape wt Bells, + 


Will to Men,” “Noel” and “ 
Ceautiful & Service 
The Wonderful StONY. sag fet 
7 al events of 
Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F le of the Lord 
out’ verses, pture 


the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Em 
though appro aa ag any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single 

New and Ve 


One Christmas Eve. pitasing Chilarend 


t cannot 


nr usi are t ha; 
music ina mos’ PPy ani 
you — — like t iittle work because of the 
oes it. Evie, 30 oe a —_ copy. 
ore of the same character and at same 
— R CANTATAS of 8 & Co.” “Catching Kriss Kringle, ad 
eThe New Santa Clana.” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake” and“TheW aifs’ Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense — ~ Previous years. 
A antata for 
_ Bethlehem. Adulte caly pe child 
rt) eannot 
Weatherby & G. F. Root. fail ipl gt wherever 
a It affords ~ | oe in the way 
of chorus music especially. ce, 50cts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for sample copy of “Musical Visitor" for Choirs. 


——PUBLISHED BY——— 
aL JOHN CHURCH he Cincinnati, 0. 
1s Muste Co., e John Church Co., 
200 nog sce ~ +. doe e-, Chicago. ian St., New York. 





FISCH OS.2s2 


rand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 








WANTED. 





15,“S to $250.2 rortingtor OOA MONTH “Fergoue pre 
sae Seeeeee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





SPEAKER REED ON THE TARIFF 
LAW. 


SPEAKER REED last week made a splen- 
did speech at Buffalo on the new Tariff 
law, showing how the principle of Protec- 
tion works in the interests of the Ameri- 
can people, and secures them against in- 
jurious competition by the products of 
the pauper labor of other countries. We 
should be glad to give the whole speech 
in these columns, but must content our- 
selves with a single extract, as follows: 
“They ask me whether I consider the Mc- 
Kinley bill just to the poor. Well, lshould 
say so. A bill which has for its object the 
aiding of the poor by raising their wages, it 
seems to me, is a just one. They also ask 
me if it has raised the wages of poor men. 
The bill has been in operation only nine 
days, but the newspapers state that the 
manufacturers of buttons have already 
raised the wages of their men 15 per cent. 
It only shows the truth of the adage: What 
shall it profit a young Free Trader if he 
loves Grover Cleveland and never reads the 
daily newspapers? Every man in this audi- 
ence knows that the wages of men are 
higher to-day than they were at the close of 
the free trade period in this country in 1857. 
Every one also knows that the prices of the 
necessaries of life are lower. They also ask 
me if I know of any article which has been 
lowered in price by the tariff. I could 
spend the entire evening in giving the facts 
showing that articles have been lowered in 
price. I can remember the time when I had 
to pay $1.45 a yard for ingrain carpet. Now 
you can buy it for 45 cents ayard. I re- 
member when you had to pay $6 a keg for 
nails. Now you can get the same nails for 
$8akeg. The Democrats say it is inven- 
tion that lowers prices. Is invention the 
gift of God? In my opinion it rests upon 
Protection. Whatisit that causes inven- 
tion? Do you suppose that some one 
reached out in the dark and discovered the 
steam engine? There were a hundred ef- 
forts to invent the steam engine. Take the 
electric light. The are light has been 
known for fifty years, but for years it was 
merely a scientiffc toy. It blazed fitfully; 
it was light one moment and dark the next 
—like a Democratic platform; but by and 
by the world grew richer and demanded a 
better light than the gas light, and we had 
the perfected, brilliant arc light. What 
creates woolen millsin this country? Itis 
the Protective Tariff. [Applause.] It is 
that tariff which tempts our inventors to 
work at inventing cheaper processes of 
manufacturing. Why, what is the use of 
discussing the Protective Tariff? We dis- 
cussed it thoroughly in 1888, and decided it 
handsomely. The result was the McKinley 
Tariff bill. [Applause] We fulfilled our 
promises as a Party. Now we are seeking 
to give the country business stability by 
electing a Congress which will sustain that 
Tariff.” 

Democratic Free Traders, under the 
heading of ‘‘ McKinley Prices,” are en- 
deavoring, by gross misrepresentation of 
facts and lying figures, to create the 
popular impression that the new Tariff 
law will greatly increase the prices of 
protected commodities without any in- 
crease in the rate of wages; and hence 
that the people will be injured rather 
than benefited by tbe passage of the law. 
There is not a word of truth in this Free 
Trade hue and cry against the law,which 
virtually assumes that the American 
people are fools, and wholly ignorant of 
the history of Tariff protecticn in the 
United States, 

As to this particular law, it is sufficient 
to say that it has just taken effect, and 
hence has not been in operation long 
enough to show by actual results how it 
is going to work upon prices and indus- 
try in this country. This question can 
be settled only after a positive trial of 
two or three years, at the shortest. It 
will take, at least, this length of time to 
put the law to the actual test of experi- 
ment, and thus ascertain its results. 

We have no doubt, without claiming 
absolute perfection for the new law, that 
after the American people have tried it 
for five years, and after the industry and 
trade of the country have adjusted them- 
selves to its provisions, the law will be 
more popular than it is to-day. We be- 
lieve it to be the best protective law ever 
passed by an American Congress; and 












efits therefrom. While it enlarges the 
free list of non-competing articles, it 
impartially protects industries that need 
protection. and will greatly increase the 
demand for labor in this country at a fair 
rate of wages. Wage-earners are to be 
gainers by the law. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Oor recent weekly reviews of the Wall 
Street markets have indicated a tendency 
toward a more or less prolonged liquida- 
tion arising from over-crgations of corpo- 
rate capital in this country and in Great 
Britain. The recent course of the Stock 
Market can hardly Be. explained on any 
other supposition. Three weeks ago, ex- 
tensive liquidations were effected by some 
of the largest stock houses, with the effect 
of an averaged decline in stocks of about 
4per cent. and a fall in the quotations of 
most bonds not ranked as of first class. 
The week following, London in sympathy 
had its turn at liquidation on American 
investments, with the result of a return 
of at least 100.000 shares of stock, besides 
a considerable amount of railroad bonds: 
which precipitated a further decline of 2 
or 8 points in the more active stocks. 
During the past week, there were those 
who thought that this was an extent of 
decline sufficient to warrant buying, and 
this feeling caused a rally of 1 @ 2 points 
on some of the better stocks. That im- 
provement, however, was quickly lost, 
partly because the new holders were 
timid and partly owing to the vigor with 
which the ‘‘ bear ” operators conducted 
their attacks, and the market closed at 
the lowest range of prices touched since 
the liquidation set in, At that stage, 
however, there ap; eared a disposition to 
buy among a small class of operators; but 
investment buyers and the large influen- 
tial speculators were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Assuming that the market is now mov- 
ing in the current of one of thuse broad, 
re-actionary movements above referred to, 
and is not passing through one of its 
common transient re-adjustments, it may 
be of interest to briefly indicate what oc- 
curred during the great re-action from 
over-construction of railroad, that culmi- 
nated in the notable break-down of 1884. 
At the beginning of that year (when the 
re-action first set in), the average price of 
sixty active stocks was 62.40; in the 
month of July, when the liquidation 
touched bottom, the average price of the 
same stocks was 41.54—-showing a decline 
during the six months of 20 86 points. 
This fall, be it noted, followed an average 
of 2.75 per cent. dividends on railroad 
stocks in the preceding year, and was 
concurrent with 2.51 per cent. of average 
dividends in 1884. The present re-action 
seems to have set in about the middle of 
September, and from that time to now 
the average decline on leading active 
stocks has been 6@7 points. The amount 
of railroad dividends paid in 1889 was 
$81,260,000, compared with $102,000,000 in 
1883, and last year’s average rate of divi- 
dend was 1.8 per cent. against 2.75 per 
cent, in 1883, 

This comparison shows that the liqui- 
dation of 1884, following a 2.75 per cent. 
average rate of dividends, was attended 
with a fall of nearly 21 points in prices; 
while the current liquidation, following a 
year of 1.8 per cent. average dividends, 
bas so far shown a decline of about seven 
points, The conclusions to be drawn from 
this comparison are not to be expected to 
follow arithmetic ratios; for it is a matter 
of very reasonable question as to how far 
the conditions at the two periods may 
differ, not so much, however, as to their 
nature but as to the extent of their devel- 
opment. Certain it is that the extent of 
the recent over-construction of railroads 
is far from being so excessive as was that 
which preceded the experience of 1884, 
and this disparity is materially magnified 
by the increase of population between the 
two periods. It is also to be considered 
that, owing to the recent unprecedented 

growth of the national wealth, the in- 
vesting capacity of the country is much 
greater than it was six years ago; and 
furthermore that the late tendency 
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masses strengthens the force for resisting 
extreme fluctuations in the value of in- 
vestments. But, making the most liberal 
allowance for these differences of condi- 
tion in favor of the present period, it 
seems possible, if not probable that, if we 
are passing through one of our broad pe- 
riodic re-actions, the decline in securities 
that has already occurred may not be 
found sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the situation. A feeling of this 
kind appears to possess careful investors 
and large, experienced operators; and 
hence while the market admits of tran- 
sient rallies yet it lacks the check to de- 
cline that comes from the large purchases 
of capitalists, which is the only final rem- 
edy to a decliae of the nature of that now 
in progress. The market is fortunately 

free from fever or apprehension, and ad- 

justs itself to the changes in values with- 
out any conspicuous signs of disaster. 

For the time being, certain conditions, 
external to the market, are affecting 
prices unfavorably. The railroad situa- 
tion shows no improvement in the mat- 
ters most vitally affecting earnings. 

The money market also has made fur- 
ther progress in the unexpected return 
toward stringency. The flow of currency 
to the West seems to have passed its maxi- 
mum, the net shipments of last week 
having fallen to about $1,250,000; but the 
transactions between the Sub-freasury 
and the banks show a loss of currency to 
the latter of $2,750,000 for the week, 
which makes a decline in lawful money 
with the banks, of about $4,000,000. The 
rate of interest on call loans is, cunse- 
quently, hardening, and little money is 
procurable below seven per cent., while 
on time loans and on discounts it is 
becoming scarce. The offer of the Treas- 
ury to buy 4} per cents. has brought 
little relief, the total amount turned in to 
the Treasury since the offer was made 
being less than three millions, which has 
been distributed all over the country with 
no perceptible effect. 

One of the most hopeful symptoms is 
the easier condition of the London money 
market. The last statement of the Bank 
of England shows a recovery of the re- 
serve from 33 per cent. to 34.90: but, in 
the Stock Exchange, some uneasiness is 
felt as to the results of the next “ settling 
day.” 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
October 25th, 1890: 












American Samange. pe [Mechanics pattaesccesse 2u9 
te sameense CD Mi skasecccsseese i 
Cora Exchange... 2B peneee ny 
MITER. cccc0e cogccccce 174 a t Nicholas... 129 
Fulton National...... 2% ere 140 
pasmen- American.. 124 Southern National... 9% 
ea 350 (State of mee: ee 1M 





Hadsos River .. 150 |Wesvern........ +e 106 
Market & Fulton seece 285 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 25. Oct. 18. Differences. 
Loans..........+ 402,166,000 $406,082,500 Dec.$3,916,500 
Specie........... 78,353,800 80,342,800 Dec. 1,959,000 
Legal tenders 21 212,800 20,187,400 Inc.. 1.025.400 
Deposits - 998,765,900 405,517,700 Dec. 4,751,800 
Circulation..... 3,499,800 3,521,400 Dec. 21,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........+ $78,353,800 $80,342,800 Dec.$1,989,006 
Legal tenders.. 21,212,300 =. 20.187,400 Inc... 1,025,400 
Total reserve... $99,565,600 $10,530,200 Dec. $963,600 


Reserve requ’d 
against dep'ts 99,691,475 
Excess of res’ve 


100,879,425 Dec. 1,187,950 


above legal re- 

quirements... *124,875 *319,225 Inc. 224,350 
Excess of reserve Oct. 26, 1889. . pense 129,275 

* Deficiency. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
The market closed quiet and steady. 


Bid. Asked. 
1891, Registered.. «+ 104 ‘ 
s. 1*91, Coupon........ 
4s, ‘ot. Registered... 





Currency fis, 18% . 
Curiency 6, 1597.. “a 
Currency fs, 1848... ool 
OUPTSST GR, BID. ccc ccvecccvccesccecccdes coe 124 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Market was weak. 


Te ee en eee hens sressres-**" 4. - Ly 
Sterling = indies dint aaeanies 4.85 


There is an extensive beet sugar factory 
at Grand Island, Neb., erected during 
the present year. The results seem to 
show that the climate and soil of Ne- 
braska are particularly adapted to the 
culture of the sugar beet, as the crop bas 
averaged from 16 per cent. to 24 per cent. 
of sucrose, which is greater than is usually 








that the country is to reap immense ben- 


toward aggregating capital into great 


obtained in any other part of the world. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


A shrinkage has taken place within a 
few months of about~$150,000,000 in the 
value of some twenty representative 
stocks. The depreciation has been about 
$16,750,000 in Burlington and Quincy, 
$15,500,000 in Atchison, $10,000,000 in 
Rock Island, $9,500,000 in Northern Paci- 
fic, common and preferred, and $7,500,- 
000 in St. Paul. 

The real estate transfers in Denver, 
Col., for the first nine months of the year 
amouut to $49,867,116, being an increase 
over 1889 of 18.1 per cent. The building 
operations in the city limits were $10,883,- 
630, an increase over 1889 of 28 per cent. 

There was burned from January ist to 
September 30th, 1888, in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, $98,- 
650,020 worth of property. For the like 
period in 1889 the losses from fire aggre- 
gated $96 ,196,250—only a small decrease, 
it is true, but progress in the right direc- 
tion. For the nine months of the current 
year the losses foot up only $78,487,545, 
or more than $20,000,000 less than for the 
same period two years ago. 

It is estimated that the potato crop of 
the United States will be short 100,000,- 
(00 bushels and the European crop 230,- 
000,000 bushels. The crop of onions, it 1s 
reported, will also be very short. 

Among the Southern enterprises re- 
ported is the closing_of a contract for the 
construction at Tredegar, Ala., of large 
steel works including three furnaces, roll- 
ing mill, etc., which will require 20,000,- 
000 brick to build, and will give employ- 
ment, when completed, to over 3,000 men; 
a $200,000 rolling mill at Cardiff, Tenn., 
and a $1,100,000 company to establish 
manufacturing .enterprises at Roanoke, 
Va. 

A rumor is current that a French 
syndicate, headed by Rothschilds, have 
purchased a majority of the stock of the 
National Bank of Mexico and will take 
charge of the institution shortly. The 
bank officials refuse to speak on the sub- 
ject. 

The Cincinnati Price Current esti- 
mates the wheat production in 1890 in the 
different countries of the world as being 
2,040,000,000 bushels as against 1,950,000,- 
000 basheis for 1889. Of this total the 
United States is credited with more than 
that of any other country; the figures 
being 400,000,000 bushels. 

Last year Canada exported into the 
United States 14,028,898 dozen eggs and 
iuported from the United States 633,196 
d_zen eggs, the latter being Southern eggs, 
which were shipped during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Resolutions have been 
prepared by the French Chamber of Com- 
merce at Montreal requesting the Cana- 
dian Government to impose a duty of 
five cents per dozen on these latter eggs 
in retaliation of the McKinley bill. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad recent- 
ly shipped from Norfolk to London, ‘700 
tons of Pocahontas flat top bituminous 
coal, The report is that this, which isthe 
first shipment of bituminous coal made 
from the United States to England, was 
on an order from the British Admiralty 
for experimental use of the coal on the 
Government cruisers. 

A recent telegram from Paris states 
that M. Deloncle, a member of the Bad- 
get Committee, in an interview on the 
report that Germany, Austria and Italy 
were forming a zollverein against Ameri - 
ca, said: 

‘** France could only join such a zollverein 
in case Great Britain joined it. As this is 
highly improbable, the scheme will be 
futile without England’s assent. Any 
zollverein against America, according to 
the expression of Prince Bismark when 
sounded a year ago, must necessarily be- 
come a continental blockade, Even if 
Spain joined the zollverein, France must 
act in accord with Kngland. The scheme 
in France receives the support of only a 
few ultra-protectionists, while the separa- 
tion of France and England from the conti- 
nent will gratify the French free-trade 
party.”’ 

The total peach crop of Delaware 
shipped the present season over the Dcla- 
ware Railroad consisted of two baskets 
and one crate of very indifferent fruit. 
The loss to the growers has been millions 
of dollars. 


Herr Ottomar Haupt, a recognized au- 
thority, furnishes the following state- 
ment showing the supply of gold and sil- 


Associated banks of New York....... 391 
Other American banks.......... .... - 5 40 
American (U. 8.) Treasury............ 1,500 1,628 
PE ian. cicocecceconcess 445 
Scottish banks of issue.............. . 125 
Irish banksofissue . ................ 83 
Other banks in Great Britain......... 200 
I cnn s carte, otnnebors 1,247 1,273 
Italian note banks..................... 338168 
Italian National Bank. .......... .... 31 178 
Italian government treasure......... 2 108 
Belgian National Bank............... 35 65 
Swiss banks of issue...,............... 24 59 
Grecian National Bank........ ..... 3 
ESRI LT 18 =: 102 
pS Eee ee 16 17 
Bank of Holland.... ...... ... ...... 152 128 
We OE Moco nce. ccccccccccces 4 
PORE BE IE. vac ceciscice coccees 28 
oon nc vue coseeeen 5 24 
Swedish National Banks...... ....... 2 | 59 
EE ee PED 68 
Bank of Denmark..................... 15 
I le ns snes ns aces 4 841 
Russian government treasure.. .... 23 144 
Austro-Hungarian Bank.............. 540 135 
German Imperial Bank.... .......... 240 716 
German note banks........ .......... 5 95 
German government treasure........ 150 
pe ae ae 8,956 7,542 


‘rhe following city banks held over 
$10,000,000 deposits on Saturday last: 


Pit cincane cane 5 a lala diaheesaeel $23,725.400 
IS oath stecotcebadawee cous 23,562,500 
BE eae ie 21,442,800 
Importers’ and Traders’........ 21,694,000 
SG Wcactks savivsegancekesa® 18,592,000 
aie ds cs an) 60 ledeveocn te 14,152,900 
PE iseticssvetecregceesdcces 12,110,100 
ee a 12,107,400 
American Exchangc............ 12,066 000 
IN, Boc:d ss ccccecccseeusse 11,992,500 
EC ee 11,146,100 
tick cisn ote v-anedee 10,810,000 
sing: sccew coetnspctenece 10,142,100 


The following stocks, bonds and other 
securiti s were sold at auction on the 22d 
inst. : 

149 shares Cons. Gas Co. of N. Y., $100 each, 
10054. 

180 shares Citizens’ Gas Co. of Brooklyn, $20 
each, 99, 

200 shares Iron Steamboat Co., $100 each, 1734. 

$10,0(0 City of Elizabeth, N.J., 4 per cent. ad- 
justment bonds, 84%. 

40 shares U.S. Fire Ins. Co., $25 each, 150%. 

$2.000 Jersey City, N.J., 6 per cent. funded 
debt bonds, $1,000 each, 1104. 

$920.50 City of Rahway, N. J., 4 per cent. ad- 
jastment bond, 76%. 

13 shares Market and Fulton National Bank, 
$100 each, 235. 

6 shares Seventh Ward Nat. B’k, $100 ea., 140. 

40 shares Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank, $25 ea., 209. 

40 shares Broadway Ins. Co., $25 each, 146. 

15 shares Mechanics’ and Traders’ Ins. Co. (56 
per cent. paid in liquidation), $25 each, $5. 

15 shares Fulton National Bank (175 per cent. 
paid in liquidation), $30 each, $22. 

$376.90 judgment against Fred’k W. Day, N. 
Y. Supreme Court, docketed Dec. 3ist, 1889, $6. 

l membership N.Y. Cotton Exch. (all dues 
paid), $550. 

10 shares National Park Bank, $100 ea., 353%. - 

10 shares Corn Exchange Bank, $100 ea., 203. " 

50 shares Jefferson Fire Ins. Co., $30 ea., 101. 

30 shares Dolphin Mfg. Co. of Paterson, N. J., 
$100 each, $2,300. 

5 shares H. B, Claflin Co., common, full paid, 
$100 each, 10934. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room (Lt’d), $100 each, 136. 

15 shares Twenty-third St. R’y Co., $100 each, 
237@240. 

80 shares Corn Exch. Bank, $100 each, 25114. 

50 shares Ge rm.-Amer. B’k of N. Y.,$75 ea., 124. 

100 shares The Consolidated Telegraph and 
Electrical Subway Co., $100 each, 25. 

50 shares New Jersey Heating Construction 
Co., $100 each—per share, $1. 

10 shares Southern Nat’! Bank, $100 each, 95. 


A plan is on foot looking to the exten- 
sion of the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Montreal bridging the St. Lawrence River 
at Waddington, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, thence running through the 
village of Malone connecting with the 
Adirondack Railway at North Creek, 
thence to Schenectady, where connection 
will be made with the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad. 

South Dakota suffered severely the past 
season from drouth; yet the following 
table, giving the yield in bushels of the 
leading crops for the year, shows pretty 
well: 





Busb. 
MOE cadntctccccdcdsthsted abhbbieiecdes 17,066,600 
i iscnescebnantileainniy diasewiebesnel - 17,492,242 
SILAS ©... chaesion wimp’. donk «sienna iii 17,202,591 
DGGE & 0. she padauheibbeththaewndeveesas 291,880 
Sait ah itsthivtoeee duster sie: ueséesbes 2,314,970 
Se a Pe eee 19,764 
ee PPTTTTITM TILT ITTT TTT ee 
FORGES crccedcovccccccceccsceccscccctce SARMEO 


The great interest attaching in finan- 
cial and railroad circles to the recent al- 
liance between the Reading Railroad syn- 
dicate and the Vanderbilt interests will 
induce thousands of our readers to read 
the following extract from the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of this city, embracing, 
as it does, we believe, the facts in the 
case. 


“The interest in the Reading 300,000 share 
pool, which has been acquired by Mr. H. B. 
Hollins for the Vanderbilts, is understood to 
be only 50,000 shares, and the price at which 
the stock was acquired is said to have been 
about the current market figures. The New 
York Central Railroad has very important 
traffic relations with the Reading Compa- 
ny. Over its line the Central gets access to 
Philadelphia, from which it derivesa great 
deal of business. Nearly 20 per cent. of the 
total West-bound business out of Philadel- 
phiais carried by the Reading Railroad, 
nearly allof which is turned over to the 
New York Central. Besides this, the Read- 
ing delivers 750,000 tons of anthracite coal a 
ycar to the Vanderbilt system for shipment 
to Buffalo. The Beech Creek Road, which 
is owned by the Vanderbilts, sells 1,000,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal every year to 
the mills and manufactories along the line 
of the Reading Road. Of late the Erie has 
secured a good deal of business that the 
New York Central peopie think should go 
over their road, and some uneasiness has 
been manifested over this circumstance. 
The purpose of the Vanderbilts in going 
into the pool is to obtain a voice in the coun- 
cils of the Company so that its traffic ar- 
rangements wil] not be interfered with. 
The Vanderbilts, however, will not be al- 
lowed to obtain control of the road, as any 
attempt in that direction would meet with 
the sharp and determined opposition of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. .The pool or syndi- 
cate of which Messrs. Hollins & Co. have 
become members, held originally 400,000. 
shares, or little more than half of the capital 
stock. The stock is tied up until after the 
present Voting Trust expires, which will be 
in August, 1892, and no division of the pool 
holdings can be made before that time. 
Any member ot the pool, however, can re- 
tire from it by procuriug a suostitute to 
take his place who is acceptable tu the oth- 
er members ofthe combine. The best known 
members in the pool are John Wanamaker, 
Thomas Dolan, Henry C. Gibson, Andrew 
Moore and J. F. Sinnott, of Phiiadelphia, 
and a number of New York capitalists rep- 
resented by Isaac.L. Rice.” 

The United States Treasury holds in its 
vaults, main und subsidiary, a greater 
amount of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, than any otner nation in the 
world. According to recent official fig- 
ures, our Government is the direct cus- 
todian of $325,600,000 in gold, in coin 
and bars, and of $318,000,000 in silver. 


tion or held in banks or private hoarus, 
the aggregate of which it 1s impossible to 
ascertain, but known to be immense, and 
it will be seen we have more of the great 
standards of value than any people in the 
world. The associated banks of New York, 
—those holding membership in the Clear- 
ing-house—have in their keeping $78,200,- 
000 in gold, and other American banks 
$9,800,000 gold and $11,000,000 silver. Of 
gold in the British institutions, the Bank 
of Eagland holds $89,000,000, tne Scottish 
banks of issue $25,000,000, the Irish banks 
of issue $19,600,000, and other banks in 
the United Kingdom $40,000,000, making 
a total of $170,600,0uU. Tne German 
Government treasure amounts to $30,000,- 
000 in gold, while the banks of the Km- 
pire hoid $46,000,000 in gold and $69,000,- 
000 in silver. lo France the banks hold 
$253,600,000 in gold and $309,400,000 in 
silver. Italy’s Government treasure 
amounts to $20,600,000 gold and $2,400,- 
0v0 silver, while the banks have in keep- 
ing $69,200,000 guild and $12,800,000 sil- 
ver. Russia has a comparatively large 
amount Of precious metals, viz.: Govern- 
ment treasure, $20,600, 000 goid and §$2,- 

400,000 sulver; Bang of Russia, $168,200,- 
000 gold, $800,000 silver. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Holland Trust Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two and a half per 
cent., payable November ist; and this 
Company also announces that they will 
pay on and after November Ist, the cou- 
pons of the following corporations: Fifth 
agg 9 Real Estate Co.; Portland Water 

Co.; Lincoln Electric Light and Power 
Cus Consolidatea Gas ana Electric Power 

Uo., of Westchester Co.; City Water Co., 
of Santa Cruz: Berwick Water Co, 

ont American Exchange National Bank 

has declared a dividena of three and a 





half per cent,, payable Nov, lst, 





Add to this the sums of each in circula- 
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Letters — szesencr om, ant 
Eu 
ki Hlections 
e a Con mercial and Tre7- 
Gr edit. all parts of the world. 
e also buy and sel , 

ae.piso buy and sel all Investment 
B k 

rm and foietiean ont on favorable terms, and make 
United States and Canada, and | oats wn in the 
United States on foreign countri 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 

J 
Vermilye & Co. 
16 AND 18 MWASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 4 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 

Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 


of zat the Bonish'We ‘West indies, 
elling Credits, Svaitable in 
es pene A *° Securities. 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad ou all — im the 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
The Clark & Leonard inyostmont Co., 


sipegte. sebraska. 
we. ®.s CLAK President. J. w: McDONALD, 
Sec: 


retary. Yea M. LEONARD, Treasurer 
CAPITAL, #20%,000,. 

We always have for sale first ‘mortgage loans, se- 
cured bv improved farms and Lincvuin city property 
w rth at least 2% times the amount of the loan. We 

uarantee payment of interest and principal. We also 

ave for sale school District Municipal and County 
Bonds. Write us fur particulars. 


MAY-MAZEPPA 
STOCK 


Soon will be $2.00 per share. The developmentsin the 
mine assure it. Now paying regular monthly diy 
dends of one per cent. Ore reserves now sufficient te 
continue dividends more than twenty years, and be- 
ing constantly increased. Present price $1.00, 8 ubjet 
to advance without notice. Price will be advanced itn 
afew days. Stock full p:id and non-assessable. 
Prospectus and full information on applic«tion to 
COLORADO MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


JAMES GIIL.FILLAN, TREASURER 
(Fx-Treas. of U. 8.). 
41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T.A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PYURTLAND, OREGON, 
8% 


LOANS 8% 


A few prime Loans running 5 years. Security am- 
pie. Interest ard Principal promp:ly paid. Made 
only to reliabl. and soeren men. rite for De- 
scription and Reterence: 


WILEIAM K. PALMER, 
Lock Box 79. _ __ Meade, Kansa _ 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First erate Loans. 


Highest testimonials of gooo standing. Thorough 
. CR of interest. Choice West rn 














” Hastings. Neb. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Kstate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limi ed 
Amount —- Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences nea 
Usion BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak 


THE SIOUX CITY MENT U0,, AND INVEST 








7 PER ag, Ft Oak TY, JOWA. CATTLE 
PAPER FOR 8 E. We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine be notes for catile bought ty 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iveu. Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticcemerot denver iscuenr- 


er than land the same distance from the center 





very ea 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. meav who have never seen the property 
Mapes aoe in from three to five years, 

Ly information furnished upon 


0% 
Tae CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate invest men‘s and 
loans. 





‘Sper cent. 
THE NE WiGKS & a “ule i invest ‘aT T COMPANY, 
adieforence ces: Tete IND INDEPENDENT. Peopie’s Savings 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Investment Seouri mal Estate 
MOE UN YER, C COLORA 








_26 (1588) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 30, 1890. 








PIERRE. 


eee. says: ** PI 
be the ext la ext Large city I city | nt Missouri Val ae all 
one year 


ago 2,500. 
= wouderfuti fertile country tributary, 
coal tin co 8 miles. ry Pedeccommen 
T of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
cae ushels of BL and ‘e.c00.c 0 bushels of 
State too, 1870_haa 6,000 lati 
aa has over One Thousand Sunday. 


Pigien isto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
je to wsrome. . Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
igan, ec.; t is, the commerciai and wholesale 


center. 


INVESTMENTS 


w hundred dollars invested here now, and 
ae to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I gvarantee any petzon a Prt ss of st _louas 8 per 
cent. per annum correspond 
with parties kee of mabine ab ng 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, 8S. DAK. 
RereRences—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
om of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
ev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
ik ¥. Pettigrew, 0.5 Senator from South Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 





' Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population num- 
In 1888 its population 
DOGENG. Ki sion. £43.504 65 ine oc ee 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 
It sa Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


Tue NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dako’ 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


NEBRAGE Anite, xipeaswy 00 


Pieg ifore bg ba 7 £0 Ler eee: 130,000. 


ade and guaran- 

Deneures +) ~ the Com y. secured by 

t Mortgages held by trustees. Interest poses 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. 

ff Best of | 

and Western references furnished ‘it desired. Cor- 
rite foe a. 


900 








A. Ceeae res. EBSTER, Treas. 
D.M.McELBINNEY, Vice Pres. C.P.Ws EBSTER.Cashier. 
H. DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. 


¥. A.SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 





THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a choice line of farmers’ 
paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by cattle being Sosegee for market, afford 
every element of security and investigation. 

Such paper is obtaine a the Company through the 
following named assoc banks, to wit: The First 
National Bank, Iaa fa Grove, lowa; the Danbury State 
Bank, Danbury. lowa; the Battle Creek Savings Bank, 
hy Creek. Iowa; the First Bank, Ute, lowa; 

je German State Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 

ing, Cushing, lows: the Farmers’ State nk, 
Emerson, Neb. it is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The best of ref- 
erences given. Correspondeuce soli. ited. 





MAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, vtec. 
Whishingtowszicete.jeossoesic. 


, DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, 8 is fast becom- 
obbing center of the 
AGE OANS, 6 per cent. 
r cent., according to the class of 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern seterenenn, 


M.CHANDLER, Dalath, Mion. 


50 to 150 PER CENT. PROFIT 
w TO $50 
CAN BEMADE WITH 914,70 8 
CUMULATIVE Udy, tg COMPANY. 
is 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 1°3 Palladio, Duluth, Minn. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
LNVESTMENT SECURIT JES. 


amet. toe Ss invited. 


UNION INVESTMENT 0. 


1 Ba ak) 
th 


sberec | Capital, $100,000 ease 


KANSAS CITY, as 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. oi the net rofits to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas aE 
‘National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


O.¥ Pace, Treas, } UNION Investment Co. 
Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than nver, jorado. of 
the g tie tase us for nunsrestdents dur- 
ing the last Aer, ot has paneed a from 100 per 


fivo.ob0 Pret 





Fi 





7 per cent. and 8 














and refere: 
Mortgage 8 per cent. t. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & O00., Denver, Cole. 


$387,000 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
20 YEAR 
COLD BONDS. 
The Seattle City papain Co. 


These bonds are Sec 
upen ;meable ve bap Fannten rom Occident- 
al Square, t ue and busiuess center 
ofthe city,t the most populous atreeis 
te Lake Was naten. 

Although the road h«s been in operation 
less than two years it is now earaoing, 
aides fof Byer and interest charges, a divi- 
$304, 2 ot gue ceut, upon a capital stock of 


neem is the largest cit 
perie jncrenacd iin popu 


ret mortgage 


in Washingtor 
ation trom 3.533 


n 1590, an increase of 
er A he 
A SONAL “ACCOL NTS } OFT 
PR eeiry ? AN rhks ph abhi My 
Hck cAE AMM RRpeEOE Puetnen 
PARTIC age REST Lie: A TON. 


C. H. VENNER & CO,, 
33 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
breska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States ot 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction. ten miles of sewer and twentv 
miles of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from ! 
to 12,000 — in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that D U LU TH is the same distance 
— Buffalo, ane = Pa ne cae ie ead 

FAR 


whet hrs TH 

t hase a A inrger tributary count: 

Ma A the’ infancy of development. Duluth iv 

pulation at the rate of nearly TEN T 

a'‘year, and such Lt ie | 
vance in oe estate. 








, with ma) 
fuluth, 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


» etc, 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., inn, 





Capital paid in, . ., $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L,. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS jowey, 


A. J. DEA ‘t Vice-Pres'ts. 
w. 8. STREETER, 


Real estate in 1 this city and vicinity is ad 
ane I am familiar with the rulin 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. s 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Tut IND*P&NDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, on Antonio, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, SAN AnTON(I0, TEX. 
Agent for the wee American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 


Rerrance through the Bank. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 














MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Raecutore, ate..can invest in these bonds. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
ng 6 per cent., 7 per cent. one 8 per cent’ 
References: National Bank of Kansas City; First 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
4 ST a ag National Bank, ef Boston. 
RANK N. CHIC 14 wep 
ARD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 











IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors king perfect Le secur 
of hight rate of ini as among the safest invest 
ey  & offered to the public. 


& Son, New York City, 
liams, a of the Onemical Natt 

§ em: na 
Bank, New York City.” 


F. D. pany, Chicags. th ofthe Nationa! Safe Deposit Con 
"Chic 
te fea No. 45 Stam, ot Bosto. 
vito the ‘Bavings Ban ks and Investors a 
"Ementenes Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
8. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, Juve 30th, 1890; 


Bald'ap subscribed. : 9% 990-008 o3 


11,288:885 01 
6 Per Cent. Debentures. 


6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 
41-2and 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
hree months te two years. 


All Manicipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 









2 Ad FICES 
ew York, 208 Broa wer London, gan. 
Pallas 4th & Chestaut t.' Berlin, German 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 





— ha? —_ ° cash, balance 
time with 8 per ce t interest. Title perfect 
This pe opercy will double tn value in‘a few years. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


STATEoF WASHINGTON 


e@ FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 








| 82%9,%10%. i 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


CITYor TACOMA 








can best be invested 
SURPL N FY vermancncly in 
Texas Stocks 


al Bonds, or for a short time in good Loans on 
Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. The only company dealing 
in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 


Fairhaven resce r Rec reser oe 


fawesem. pore! Sound Terminus 
ne ie Correspondence ine 
PREYNOLD Fairhaven, Washington 





Great Northern 
vited. HAMILTON 





We have 10 acres not peatees, corner of the best 
residence portion of our city; one corner of it within 
4 foes of two lots which sold for $6,000, and on which 

andsome residence will be. uilt in the spring. 
Tie is a Bargain, a most beautiful piece of property, 
price $45,000, worth $60,000. 
MYERS & WHIPPLE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 

Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "neterencts furnished. 
J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 C te, Benvee, Cole, 
specia 











Improved inside — y reat estate a : 
Pr wees r nd b blocks built and 
rented 0} 


sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
— _—* inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


8% nas T= 9% 


“ale only on productive i 





rty. 
Good ayment of ae and. diprompt 


ae diate 
105 East Main 8 My Brink Colorado. 





(let than Government Bands, 


The ordinary living expenses of a pre ee of five 
sons, living in the customary manner of th e American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per 
would require nearly $40,000 in government 
is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 

alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
You can buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 


roduce t 


labor placed thereon. 


er- 


ear. It 
onds to 





THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 





pays 6 ver cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited. 





“ There is more money made from the increased 
sabe of vont of real estate from year to year, than tnany 


aus 2 many persons having sums of money 
frm ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 
paying ri to in ts in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R. 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 
of resid i but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
hools and p homes abound, having a!| 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam- boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 
Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to a community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 
Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 
Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 











“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of ~ 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. . 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


isa | de tery for moneys paid 
is au orined to act as guardian or 





This co; 
into court, "an 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ive days’ Rotice. and will "ne entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, otmtesteeneee, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busine 


as well as religious ty Soeevchean institutions, wil 
ind this company a convenient depository for money. 


‘OHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK. Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILson G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 


3AMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
‘ames Low, CHARLES 3. SM 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS Sauna. ALEXANDER E. 


WILLIAM 
RNING. ‘Albany, WM. D, SLOANE. 
‘OHN HARSEN RHOAv«ss, GUSTAV H. SCHW 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn 
350. Hasny WARREN. Ge EORGE F. VI«TOR. 
3EORGE BLIss. M. WALDURF ASTOR. 


AZNRY L. THORNELL, secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 5 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 
Write us a 4 eens References: Nationa! 
Banks of Den 


Wolfe, Webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies 
ae 4 company in Centra! Missouri authorized 

wstee and Curator of estates. 
ane $200,000 aid-up capital and $25,000 
Loans on real estate in Missouri only. 
attention given to investing Church and 
met Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manage or money to invest. 
Write for partionlers and references. 














DIVIDENDS. — 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


Ne. 7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 

The following coupons are payable at the office of 
Holland Trust Company, No. 7 Wall Street, on and 
after Nov Ist, 1890: 

FIFTH AVENUE REAL ESTATE COMPANY. 
PORTLAND WATER COMPANY. 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COM- 
PANY. 
CONSOLIDATED GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
CITY WATER COMPANY OF SANTA CRUZ. 
BERWICK WATER COMPANY. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 
mye COUPONS DUE_ NOV. 1, 189, ON 
NDS OF in| FIFTH AVENUE REAL 
ESTATE CO. WIL PAID on AND AFTER 
fHAT DATE CAT THe OFFICE OF 
HOLLAND in we COMEANY. 


WALL ST,, NEW YO 
THE FIFTH AVENUE REAL ESTATE co. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAI: 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 
24th, 1890.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (344) PER CENT. on the capital stock was de- 
clared, payable November Ist, proximo. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen 
November 6 proximo. EDWARD BURNS, Casbier.__ 


HOLLAND TRUST CO., 
NO. 7 WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK. OCT. 15, 1590. 


The Board of Trustees of this Qompany have de- 
warterly dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
EN‘, from the earnings of the 


on Oct. o 





THE 








a 5 4 : 
ae transfer books will close at 3 P.M. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, 





Secretary. 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


So far as new business in this market is 
concerned, a very quiet week has to be 
reported. Out-of-town buyers have at- 
tended in limited numbers, and local job- 
bers have found plenty of employment 
for their energies in endeavoring to stim- 
ulate the waning demand without adding 
buying operations to their labore. Asa 
consequence, business at first hands for 
seasonable goods has proved of an inter- 
mittent character, leading to but insignif- 
icant results in the aggregate. Certain 
domestic goods such as brown sheetings 
suitable for converting purposes and for 
export have, however, continued in re- 
quest, moving in quite an average volume 
for the time of the year. Re-orders for 
spring and summer goods are also still 
figuring prominently in communications 
from salesman traveling in the Western, 
Southwestern and near-by States, who re- 
port continued free distribution to con- 
sumers and generally favorable prospects 
for the coming season. Mill agents have 
commenced shipments of certain spring 
and summer fabrics already at the ur- 
gent request of Western merchants, a 
further indication of the existence of 
ready consumptive requirements at an 
earlier date than usual. 

COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cotton goods prices have ruled 
very firm with occasional advances re- 
ported; but in certain styles of fancy 
prints, which agents are desirous of clos- 
ing out, decided irregularity was notice- 
able and, asarule, buyers found the mar- 
ket for these entirely in their favor where 
actual trades were put through, shirting 
prints particularly displaying considera- 
ble weakness. As aguinst thie, goods for 
later delivery, uch as spring wash dress 
goods, black dress cottons, white goods 
and scrims, are all reported well sold up 
and firm. Print cloths have been in bet- 
ter request during the week than for some 
time past, and prices are, at theclose, firm 
on the basis of 3 5-16ths c. for 54x64’s spot 
and futures, and 2jc. for 56x60’s. 


READING NOTICES. 











TO OUR READERS. 


THE Christian Leader, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, a prominent Presbyterian weekly 
newspaper, speaks of THE INDEPENDENT 
as‘‘the greatest weekly journal in Ameri- 
ca.” While itis not necessary to go abroad 
fur like evidence of appreciation, it is, of 
course, a satisfaction to know that the 
paper is rightly valued in all parts of the 
world. ; 

Tne regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT—$3.00 a year—is only about 
six cents a week, and this is for original 
literary matter of the highest character, 
whicn, if printed in book form, would re- 
tail at, perhaps, $1.50. Even this very low 
price of six cents a week can be reduced to 
four cents, if a person subscribes in accord- 
ance with our club rates. The great bulk of 
our old subscribers take advantaye of these 
club rates and send us $5.00 for two years’ 
renewal, and in hundreds of cases $10 00 for 
five years. It gives us pleasure to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness toa great many of 
our friends for sending us the names ot 
new subscribers. The constant aim of THE 
INDEPENDENT is to make its columns so 
attractive that intelligent people must per- 
force become its readers. We do not find 
it, therefore, necessary to offer any pre- 
miums or to give the numbers of the re- 
mainder of the year free, or to resort to 
any artificial stimulant to our rapidly in- 
creasing subscription list. 

The attention of our readers is asked to 
the following 





CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions. .....:.... #2.50 each. 
Three 2. beteeenedeve 233 * 
Four 5 eee Oe PES ve sm 
Fiveormore**  ...... ..... 2.00 “ 


Subscribers are requested to make their 
remittances direct to us insiead of through 
Subscription agencies, post-masters and 
others, thus avoiding errors and delay. 
We will take pleasure in sending our club 
list for 1891 to any person wno may wish to 
subscribe for any other papers or magazines 
in connection with [HE INEEPENDENT. 





ac cons t Portland, Oreg mn. seems 
od Ms tee but long distance 





to at flourishing town, a short t 4. 
{inced us that itis a most wondertul ch ty! cls in which 
om operations in real estate city is ich eens 
ane , and re@] estate is sivemsiy 











Mr. T. A, Woop, Financial Agent of the Portiand 
City Real Estate Association, has an advertisement 
in & ey tye 4d to which we call particular 


rs b rrespo! 
will learn full } iculars regarding investments, 


and he will furnish them with pamphlets, maps and 
most excellent references. 


AUTUMN TRIPS. 





scene 


ang one industrial enterprises on every 

it to Norfo ik. too, is of ver eat historical 1 tater 

est. The hotels on the line of the Norfolk and West- 

- are, architecturally, of the most beautiful de- 
tion, and they are maintained inthe most per- 

fee and elaborate manner. 





MvcH hasbeen said about the kindred arts of Cool- 
ing and Diaing, and much will doubtless yet’ be said 
the same fascinatin; 7 for they are fas- 
ating. areas may easily e by introducing the 
subject of eating, in —s c velo, i} conversation 
flags. here are some fundamen Barns 
truths or axioms common to all civi ized peopl 
vidual tastes may differ, the favorite dis. 


one coun- 
try may in another, but Soup of some kind 
and of varying degrees of excellence may be said 
form an essential part = } dinner of civilized man, 


certaint desired. 
7 tt both these ss Ask your grocer 


Noencl), 
Constable Ao Co 


LYONS SILKS, 
GRENADINES AND GAZES 


Brocaded Silks and Satins. 


White Faille, Satin. and Veloutine 
FOR WEDDING DRESS. 


—— 











Plain and Brocaded Veloutines, 
BROCHE AND EMBROIDERED 


Crepe dé Chine, Monsseline de foie, 


Grenadine and Gaze. 
THE LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


LYONS VELVETS, 


Plain and Fancy. 


Broadway HAH 4 9th st 


NEW YORK. 


JROTC 


Importer, 








NEW YORKE........... 56 & 58 West 14th 8t, 
PHILADELPHIA ...... -1022 Chestnut St. 
BED Gikesecericioncence’s -32 Temple Place. 
BROOKLYN...--.-..-- Fulton 8t., Oor- Hoyt. 
SE asivicntsieciestbessavel 26 Rue d’Enghien.- 


Is now showing the Larg- 
est Stock of French Milli- 
nery Goods, Bon- 


nets, English Round Hats, 
of Special and Exclusive 


Paris 


Designs (Copies and Origi- 


nals of our own Work- 


rooms). Novel Shapes in 
Untrimmed Hats and Bon- 
nets, in Plain and Fancy 
Grades. Ostrich Tips and 
Plumes, the 
Shades and in Enormous 
Variety. Ribbons, Velvets, 
Fancy Laces, All at 
the most Popular Prices. 


in Newest 


ete. 





FOR “AUE—A frame Chareh Build 
vat. Sist St. and Park A ress, C. 
16 Broad Street, New York. 


» saat with 
. H. Small, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wilton, 


the finest imported CAR- 
PETS for Reception Rooms 
and Libraries at the lowest 
prices, and the moderate 
priced MOQUETTES, 
equal decorative es in 
great variety. 


goods at old prices during the 
next 30 days. 


W.& J, SLOANE 





Axminster, 
Moquette. 


We offer a rich display of 


with 


We shall continue to sell all 





BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 


THIS WEEK, 


On the Main Floor. 


Our Special Sale of Fine Black Silks 
will be continued. We have added 
thereto 200 pieces of very handsome 
Black Brocades, which will be offered 
from $1 to $2 per yard. 

An exhibition will also be made of 
very RichVelvet Novelties in Escurial, 
Pompadour, Broche and other Novel 
Styles. exclusively controlled by us 
for the United States. 

In the Basement 


will be found India Silks in choice 





colorings: 
22-inch at 40 cents per yard. 
24 Ty ty 65 oe ec 


Woven and Printed Figured India 
Silks, at 60 and 65 cents per yard. 

Our Special Sale of Black Silks will 
also be continued in this department. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price of all 
carpetinus, we will cuntinue to dispose of our im- 
mense and elegant stock consisting of 


Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Axmin- 
ster, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 
extra Super Ingrains, 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Ui.cloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. Linoleum 
Lignums, etc., at lowest prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
All the new fabrics for furniture coverings and 


draperies; just received most eiegant line of 
PLUSHES which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery, 
at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE.. 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.V 


TVRs, PResece AND MATERIALS 
VA ER BURGH, W WELLS & 
A. 
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Ridley’ 
idley’s 
Grand Street, New York. 


CLOTHS. 


Special Sale of Astrachans in black, 
brown, gray and cream—all the pop- 
ular prices. 

A FULL LINE OF SILK SEAL. 


Cloaking Plushes, 


50 INCHES WIDE, FROM $4.98 UP. ONE LOT REM- 
NANTS OF CLOTH, SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS AND LADIES’ JACKETS, 


HALF THEIR REAL VALUE. 


Velvets. 


200 PIECES 18-INCH COLORED AND BLACK 


Silk Velvet, 


ALL DESIRABLE SHADES, 75c. YD.; WORTH 98c. 
830 PIECES BLACK SILK VELVET, 19 INCHE= 
WIDE, $1.00 YD. 


POSITIVELY NOT SOLD LESS THAN 
$1.39 ELSEWHERE. 


VELVETEENS, IN BLACKS AND COLORS, 29¢.; 
WORTH fic. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT Of COLORS IN 


UPHOLSTERY PLUSHES, 


24 INCHES WIDE, $1.29 YD., WORTH $1.65. . 
100 PIECES %4-INCH SILK PLUSH, PLAIN AND 
MOTTLED, IN BEST COLORINGS, 9%c.; WORTH 
DOUBLE. 

DOMET FLANNELS, 5iéc. YD.; WORTH 0c. 


3 Ladies’ and Men’s 
Initial Handkerchiefs, 


200 DOZ, LADIES’ SCALLOPED EMBROIDERED 
JAPANESE SILKS, ALL LEADING SHADES, VIZ. 
SALMON, WHITE, LEMON, PINK ANDO BLUE, 2ic, 
EACH. 


Men’s and Ladies’ Initial 
Handkerchiefs, our own im- 
portation, all letters. 


LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED INITIAL, lLic., 
EACH. 

LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED INITIAL, IN FANCY 
BOXES OF % DUZEN EACH, $1.50, $225 BOX 
DOZEN. 

MEN’S HEMSTITCHED INITIAL, FULL SIZE, 
lsc. EACH, 








lie. 


MEN’S HEMMED LINEN INITIAL, IN HAND- 
SOME BOX, AT $1.50 BOX OF 46 DOZEN. 
MEN’S HEMSTITCHED LINEN INITIAL, \& 


DOZEN IN ELEGANT BOXES, 
EACH; $3.00 BOX, Sic. EACH. 
SPECIAL LINE OF LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED 


$2.25 BOX, 42c, 


WHITE AND COLORED EMBROIDERED, 12%c. 
AND lic. EACH. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SECONDS, MEN’S 


HEMMED, ALL LINEN, FULL SIZE HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, 123¢c., Mc. EACH. 





ORDERS FOR THESE GOODS BY 
MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Fashion Magazine, 


SAMPLE COPY OF OUR FALL ISSUE 


Sent Free on Application. 


BEING ILLUSTRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE GOODS TO BE FOUND IN OUR 
8 DEPASTMENTS. 





Subscription, 50 cents per annum, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand at, 


Covering entire block ALLEN TO ORCHARD STS. 











| rans Fa yy. 











COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
aodaarll v Machinists’ 
$8 Spruce Street, New York: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ansurance. 
SPECULATIVE AND OTHER AN- 
NUITIES. 





IN the degeneracy of the Imperial City 
the choice of a governing head was once 
decided by the contemptible lot of which 
of several horses, at a certain place and 
time, should neigh first; moreover, the 
successful contestant, unwilling to trust 
himself to chance with the others, 
*‘ fixed” matters beforehand so that his 
own horse would probably be, as in fact 
it was, the first to speak. There is a 
* story of two men in our time who were 
caught in a country inn durivg dull 
weather, with time on their hands to kill; 
amusement at the level of their minds 
and habits must be had, and they found 
it by procuring a lump of sugar for each, 
then betting with each other as to which 
lump would first attract a fly to light on 
it. The most obstinate and universal 
trait in human nature is the desire to 
evade the Providential decree that a liv- 
ing must be eanred by labor. Working 
hard to avuid work; hoping and trying to 
short-cut to wealth by some “find”; 
studying to be among the nine who get 
the money away from the tenth man, 
who makes it—there is hardly a conceiv- 
able device of speculation which has not 
been tried. 

The field of insurance does not furnish 
many opportunities for wagering. This 
may seem arash statement; but in the 
sense we mean it it is quite true. Mathe- 
matically speaking, all insurance is a 
wager between each party to it and all 
the other members collectively as to the 
order of time in which certain events, in 
life insurance, will occur; in property 
insurance, as to the order of time in 
reference to each case, and also whether 
the event will occur at all. The great mass 
of worthless schemes, in either field of in- 
surance, collect premiums as long as can 
be and collapse when their course is run. 
The wildly and strictly speculative—those 
in which there is a betting and a struggle 
between the individual members about 
which shall get in abead, at the Joss of 
the rest—are few. Tne ‘Club” plan is 
one form of this. Tne worst form, born 
in greed and unmitigatedly evil, is that 
of insuring lives in which the party has 
no insurable interest, The “‘ graveyard” 
outbreak of this in Pennsylvania, tho 
only a few years old, is half forgotten; 
doubtless ils like could be found in past 
records, and it will spring up again as 
soon as public indifference allows the 
statutes to loosen. A device in getting 
money wickedly may be absolutely 
new, or only favored with opportunity 
by long disuse and forgetfulness about it; 
either way, the speculator cares nothing, 
if he can but have a little time to 
work it. 

It is difficult to believe, saysthe Lon- 
don Review (insurance), that there was 
ever atime when, without reliable data 
of any kind on which true prices could 
be calculated, single individuals were pre- 
pared and eager to sell annuities on the 
lives of other individuals who were 
equally eager to buy them, and that the 
entire annuity business of the country 
was limited to such transactions. Says 
the Review: 

“ At first everything was against the sat- 
isfactory development of this class of busi- 
ness. The early Mortality Tables were quite 
unreliable, and the Northampton Table, 
while it marked astepin the direction of 
scientific accuracy, contained certain faults 
of construction which tended to under-esti- 
mate the probabilities of life. Thus, while 
pure life assurance offices flourished, the 
annuity societies were led to failure by the 
inadequacy of the prices brought out by the 
best table at their disposal, and, apart from 
other causes, the si:ccess of offices doing 

mixed business was probably iu inverse 
proportion to the extent of their annuity 
transactions. Mr. Pitt’s Government were 
uaintentionally the means of bringing about 


profits made by the leading life assurance 
offices,and notably by the Equitable Society, 
they devised a scheme for the reduction of 
the National Debt by means of the profit to 
be derived from a system of life annuities. 
But, falling into the then common error of 
supposing that the same Mortality Table 
on which the success of such offices had 
been achieved must apply equally well to 
the sale of annuities, they chose the 
Northampton Table as their basis, with a 
result thatis known to everybody. There 
is no doubt that this blunder, disastrous as 
it then appeared, has proved a boon to later 
generations by popularizing a system of 
well-secured annuities, tho this view was, 
perhaps, not taken when the cost of the ad- 
vertisement was first ascertained. Further, 
on the discovery of their position, the Gov- 
ernment at once set to work upon a revis- 
ion of their rates by means of the vast col- 
lection of records at their disposal, and 
sucno revision has been repeated and repeat- 
ed, until at the present day the Government 
Life Tables are accepted as the true stand- 
ard measure of the mortality among an- 
nuitants.” 


It hardly seems strange to us that com- 

panies—and even individuals, since a sin- 

gle person can, as well as a company, in- 

sure lives, so long as he has a number 

which provides a basis of average, because 

the participants who pay premiums, and 

not the intervenor that does the managing, 

is the real insurer under any scheme— 

undertook annuity business without un- 

derstanding it. At that time life insur- 

once was comparatively crude, and annu- 

ity business could not have been any bet- 

ter. The business then was annuity 

gambling—a simple betting upon individ- 

ual lives. If A pays over to B a lump 
sum, in consideration of which B prom- 

ises Aan annuity during life, evidently 

A expects to live long enough to get the 
better of B in the transaction, and B ex- 
pects that A will be disappointed by 
death; pushed to its extreme, such per- 

sonal gambling tends to make B a mur- 
derer in thought, if notin deed. Bat an 
added speculation comes into the case as 
to the life of B, for if he dies A is liable 
to defeat. The honesty and pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of B add further complica- 
tiop. B gets in advance every penny of 
his consideration, and thenceforth is con- 
cerned only to get out of the liability as 
quickly as possible. To elope, or to fail, 
is his natural resource; when he has got- 
ten to his highest point of receipts there 
is nothiog left him but this, unless he has 
been working on a genaine basis. Noth- 
ing could be better adapted to the Mon- 
tague Tigg class; the Anglo Bengalee 
Life and Loan Society, in any century 
and country, can be indifferent whether 
the cash in advance is received on one 
form of undertaking or another. It is 
only a matter of reaching the ripest point 
for breaking; when the condition 1s 
farthest from the necessity of selling the 
pidno in order to meet to-day’s demands 
and keep up the movement, that is the 
turn of the tide to be taken. 

At the time spoken of, says the Review, 
the purchase price of annuities seldom 
exceeded their value for seven years; of 
course, speculative vendors were willing 
to go beyond that, but the confidence of 
the purchasers went rarely further than 
that term. Now, however, the British 
Government being put out of market as 
an annuity seller by decreasing interest 
(notwithstanding the annual transfers of 
stock as the purchase price of annuities 
have averaged for some years nearly a 
million pounds sterling) this business is 
growing with the British insurance com- 
panies. In twelve offices combined, the 
payments for the purchase of annuities 
rose from £380,490 in 1880 to £406,463 in 
1885 and £597,805 in 1887, A wajority of 
these offices offer, for £100 paid in, from 
£7 3s, Od. to £7 10s. 6d. at age 50; £9 4s. 
2d. to £9 16s. 10d. at age 60, and £13 0s. 
1d, to £18 11s, 4d, at age 70. The govern- 
ment rate is £6 7s. 8d., £8 5s. 10d., and 
£11 17s., 0d, at these ages, and the disad- 
vantage at which the Goveryment stands 





the transformation. Attracted by the larwe 








~~“ MorRAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





ment may be called safer, but when any- 
thing is safe beyond human foresight (as 
are the best companies) there is hardly 
any ‘‘safer” about it. The sabject of an- 
nuities is an extremely interesting one, as 
yet little discussed here, and by the gen- 
eral public even little theught of. Yet 
we in this country are evidently ap- 
proaching the conditions under which 
annuity business becomes more operative, 
and the practice of it is in fact on the in- 
crease. 

As everything has its extreme of the 
opposite, this country is provided, at 
present, with an abundant number of 
** endowment” schemes which hardly are 
speculative under the strict definition we 
have entered above, yet will ina few 
years prove thoroughly satisfying (in one 
sense of the word) to their victims. They 
are more attractive than any form of an- 
nuity offer can be, probably; yet very 
likely we shall not have to wait much 
longer before annuity societies begin to 
offer annual returns for life of say tweu- 
ty-five or fifty dollars for every hundred 
p3idin. That this will not be as attract- 
ive to the credulous mass as the ‘“ en- 
dowment” schemes is evident, because it 
will reverse the promise of the latter; to 
offer to receive installments for a few 
years and then return a huge profitin one 
lump is of course a lovelier promise than : 
to receive the lump sum at once and re- 
pay it by installments. S:ill, interest is 
low, and in general is goirg to stay low; 
there will always be a goodly number of 
persons with some money in hand which 
they want to put out profitably, and it is 
not to be supposed that annuity swindles 
will much longer be lacking. For they 
consist in issuing Jiberal promises for the 
future, which any adventurer can do; 
and the consideration is to be received in 
advance, which exactly suits the adven- 
turer class. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND INSURANCE. 


SOMETIMEES it may happen that the at- 
tractiveness of the results attained by a 
pew discovery, as a matter of pleasure and 
recreation, is first noted and enjoyed, and 
the value of the discovery as strict utili- 
ty comes somewhat later. It seems to 
have been so with photography in its re- 
cent taking-up as a pursuit by amateurs. 
The foundation of photography is the 
darkening of a not unfamiliar chemical 
by light, and the original discovery 
which gave Daguerre permanent fame, 
tho not fortune, was a marvel in its day. 
Theambroty pe (or single-picture glass-pos- 
itive) came next, and it survives still. The 
tin-type or ferru-type, not capable of du- 
plication upon paper from the original 
plate, yet produced rapidly and cheaply, 
will probably hold its place as a country 
cross-roads and low-priced picture. This, 
a3 well as the daguerreotype and the 
early photographs (memorable now for 
their stiffness of pose and chalkincss of 
texture and color) were ‘‘ wet-plate,” and 
involved a comparatively prolonged 
process in the dark-room; the glass 
plate went into the camera wet, and 
plate-holders for use on this process, with 
devices to catch the drip and prevent 
waste of the silver, are still in market. 
The dry plate of to-day was the single 
bound which made photography, in point 
of importance, only just less than Da- 
guerre made itlong ago. A thin sheet of 
gelatin, mixed with the sensitive emul- 
sion, covers one side of a pieceof glass, 
glutinous when wetted but perfectly 
smooth when dry, and always ready for 
use—this is all. Wath this plate came a 
reduction of the necessary time of expo- 
sure in gallery work, from some forty 
seconds no longer ago than fifteen years 
to from one to five seconds now; and for 
out-door work the time is further reduced 
to a small fraction of a second, varying 
with the sensitiveness of the emulsion. 
This great increase of sensitiveness makes 
possible the shutter or “‘ detective” work 
now so common; and the dry plate itself 











in the competition is plain;: the Govern- 





to a minimum the bulkand weight of the 
materials to be carried, and simplifying 
and cheapening all the processes, On the 
other hand, the amateur is the experi- 
menter and therefore the discoverer; to 
him directly and to his demands for ma- 
terials indirectly is due the recent 
progress in the art, and how much illus- 
tration and designing and decorative art 
in general owe to this popularizing of 
photography cannot be overstated, Fol- 
lowing the dry plate came the thin plate 
of celluloid; next, only about three years 
ago, the “stripping plate” or sheet of 
gelatin mounted on paper; next, and 
very recently, the transparent gelatin 
film in long ribbons (equivalent to the 
dry-plate coating without its supporting 
glass), and now it is hard to imagine 
that any material further progress in that 
particular direction is possible. It is not 
even necessary, now, to stain the fingers, 
for the latest known developing agents 
are both satisfactory and stainless, 
Almost everything is photographed 
now, and ere long we may almost omit 
the ‘‘almost” outright from the state- 
ment. Places never reached by sunlight 
are not out of reach for the camera. In 
the field of medicine, if the interior of the 
body is not already photographed it soon 
will be; the sensitiveness of chemicals 
and what is now one of the shortcomings 
(whereby a freckle on the face is strength- 
ened on the plate) are already so utilized 
that diseases which come out upon the 
skin but are not yet discernible there 
are searched out and sbown by the sur- 
light and lens. The telescope and micro- 
scope find the camera their ally and 
servitor. 
But the insurance application of all 
this? Well, the medical examiner in life 
insurance will ere long utilize photog- 
raphy, if he has not already done so. 
The marine underwriter can inspect in- 
teriors of vessels by its help, and no ves- 
sel can leave port, if he chooses, without 
a record of its appearance. The fire 
underwriter finds it, and still more will 
find it, indispensable to illustrate his 
risks, before acceptance, at any time, and 
after burning; moreover, as everybody 
who has used one can testify, the camera 
is indiscriminating and it sees and records 
details which the eye fails to catch—let 
there be the smallest contrast which can 
make a shadow or a variation in strength 
of the light, and the ke ns puts it down on 
the plate. Nor are people or things 
shielded until they can furbish them- 
selves up, or until their consént is given: 
consent is not even asked. “Not one of 
us is safe. Not one of us but may be 
hotographed, in many places and posi- 
ions, without dreaming of it. This is 
very impudent, some think, but nothing 
can be done about it. There is nothing 
done in daylight—almost, in the darkness 
—but shall be revealed. The thing we 
.must alldois toavoid being where, or 
doing what, we would not wish to have 
known; to be caught by the camera with 
a leg over your neighbor’s fence at 
night, figuratively speaking, is awkward; 
but the camera cannot put anybody in a 
compromising attitude, it can only catch 
bim in it. Walkin rectitude, and this 
avenging sort of conscience which prices 
about cannot hurt you. 

The camera can be compelled to lie, 
on a petty scale, as to the proportionate 
sizes of certain things; but othe1 wise itis 
Truth herself, relentless and unquestion- 
able. Thus it is the foe of crookedness, 
in insurance as elsewhere, and it has in 
service of insurance a widening utility. 
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OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
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A nnual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication, The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$u1,842,858 


In 1889. 
New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
exturrt. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


' Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in yy en 
Increase in ay ane 
Increase in ‘olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance im force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. wt vRaL H, Secretary. 
WHRELWIIGHT, Assistant Secssteny. 
«WM T. STANDEN, Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of Lye a + ay 2 is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than y plan ever before offered, and 
the ped ye | itself 1 is the: most liberal and equitable con- 


nsistent with rocean: 
THe MARKED SUCCESS already 
lan shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


oD AGEN desi to t the Com- 
-pre tavises wea to adress 3-5 ed ‘Super. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$4,116,629 40 


January, 1889... ....... cece. 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,..........0+0..- $5,502,764 u 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889,........ 


+. 84,144,953 13 
Losses paid during the same r aes 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 U0 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at,.....seccceseceeessssseceeecess 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank ° seeceess 271,811 00 
AMOUNL, ....0ccccce++soseeee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1859, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. ’ JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, y 
AA. N. 
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WM. STURGIS, 
i ead FIELD. 
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WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
oRon L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
g RGE {GE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINC 
LIAM G. BOUL 
SouN D. BO ew SSELL i HOADLEY 


CHARLES P. ‘BURDETT, JOSEP AGOSTINI, 
HAWLEY. 


Ww. CAMPBELL, 
GHaS H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


JO Presiden’ 
ee EE ir visas 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesipvenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . . ° 7 . 


Increase during year, e 
Policies written in 1889, ° b* ie 


Increase over 1888, . ° ° 


$136,401,328 02 


° 6 6 6+ ~©6 $10,819,174 46 
- + ©) +) $9,657,248 44 
ht $1,717,184 81 
© ¢ «© « ($81,119,019 62 
o ye hie ge $4,903,087 16 
* « «© « $15,200,608 38 
"ae tal att 73,068 16 


° e e« « $151,602,483 37 
$48,388,222 06 
© e« « « $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 


° ° “Se 182,310 
. . . € 23,941 
° ° wre 44,577 
erste | ace 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


te and Bond & Mo 


Real Esta‘ rtgage Loans. 
United Ste States Bonds and other Securities, P 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . e 
Cash in Banks and Trust ys ery 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


rred and in transit, etc. 


$69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 
$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 


at interest, e ° 








Liabilities (including Reserve 


at 4°), $126,'744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement 


and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Year. Risks Risks Assets Surpl 
Assumed, Outstanding. . — 

1884 $34,681,420. ..... $351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. 56,832,719....... 393,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
ae (UC “Sle 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... - 565,949,934,.... ; 136, 401.5 828 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 20th, 1890, 
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Stuyvesant Fish, 
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Cuaries E. Mitier, 
James W, Hustep, 


P. Dixon, 


~ - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jrx., Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary, 


- = - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 
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CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


ne: von cnddccivccsacesd #1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

Ss BO wk vccvcsvenccssccesseg Me 746,070 02 
ee 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
NS is sts. ktce ebeaccane 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, I]. 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
Genera! Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 

itberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY RB, STOKES, President. 
same  BALSRY, Vice-President. 
WM.C. FRAZEE, Secre' 


‘FIN, i; Asai Secretary, 
LER, Actuar 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest, 


ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 


ues. 
Unrestricted residence, 
testable Policies. 
» Coutracts. 
Immedinte Settlement 
of Claims. 
OFF 
2! Courtlandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1890. 
MPO BT risins 220200.1SOR TT OS 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $555,593 46 46 


Cash om a? values stated in every policy, and 
~ pammapalls y the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 








9 Brenadway 
‘KEW YORK OF EOKERRON, Gen. Ae’t 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
SSS. .. $19,724,538 45 
fABILITiES oe. ay 388;3% $72 
$2, 436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 1s- 
otk at the life rate premium. 
wT Cash distributions are paid upon all 





4 ’ policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is enti titied by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
wm. B. CURSE. Aes. lec 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Toe INDEPENDENT ‘who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Old and Young. 


MAY AND HALLOWMAS. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


L 
BLACK in the fading light 
Rose the old house I knew; 
A plum-tree, here and there in white, 
Upon the terrace grew. 








A wind came from the sea 
And shook the blossoms down; 
And all of May was blown to me; 
I heard the clamuring town. 


Caught in the petaled snow, 
You stood upon the stair, 

The darkening garden-walks below, 
The last light in the air. 


Il. 
Betwixt green leaf and brown 
What yesterdays are pent! 
This sunset through the clamoring town, 
That self-same way I went. 


About me everywhere 
Lurked some vague smack of spring; 
And looked the stripped plum-branches 
there 
Ready for blossoming. 


There, in the terrace grass, 
The old year seemed the new; 
Yet, in the whole of Hallowmas, 
I had no sign of you. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HE THOUGHT IT EARNEST. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 











**Oun! do not talkin that way,” she 
said. **I hoped you werein love with 
somebody else!” 

*“*Toen you must have hoped I was 
playing her very false,” he retorted, try- 
ing to hide his anxiety by taking a grace- 
ful attitude. ‘‘ Ihave been devoting my- 
self to you in a most lavish way, Miss 
Warely.” 

“Why, of course; you all do,” answer- 
ed the girl, who was a beauty of eigh- 
teen, and was entertaining her visitor 
with the air of a woman polished by ex 
perience and cynicism. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I think even the married ones who 
bow down before me are are really in love? 
You would bow down before a rare piece 
of bric-a-brac in a drawing-room witb- 
out, Ishould hope, a thought of appro- 
priating it. And in the same way quan- 
tities of people who pay me compliments 
do not dream of appropriating me. In 
fact, lam not to be acquired at present, 
Mr. Stanton.” 

** Are you ever in earnest?” Stanton de- 
manded. 

** Always both; I mean, lam a mixture 
of earnestness and badinage that makes a 
delicious combination. You can’t tell 
how I am done, but you like the result.” 

**I should think I did!” the young man 
ejaculated. ‘‘But I will contess to you that 
one reason why I want you to love me is, 
that 1 want to satisty my curiosity—I 
wish to find out whether you can be 
wholly in earnest!” 

Stanton was one of those men who, 
swith their heads a little on one side, can 
say all sorte of sharp things delightfully. 

** Dear me!” cried the piquant, lovely 
girl, suddenly changing her indifferent 
position and looking at him witao all her 
immense capacity for looking. ‘ Per- 
haps I will some day be whoily in earnest 
with you; but it may be too much—you 
may die of the effects.” 

** Winifred!” Stanton returned, with 
great temerity. ‘Die for need of it, 
you might have said.” 

** Oh, please don’t put your answers at 
the staccato pitch. You know nothing 
could kiil a person of such health as yours 
except a commonplace accident. If you 
want to win my heart, utter airy noth- 
ings,” the girl insisted. 

‘If you go on like this, I can quite 
imagine your driving me to desperation,” 
Stanton moaned, taking one of her hands. 

‘Don’t drop into Hamlet!” was the 
quick response, as she coolly withdrew her 
hand, looking far away from him, 

Stanton flapped his knee with his glove 
and was gloomily silent, altho he looked 

teo young and prosperous for such a mood 


Quick as thought she turned back to 
him, leaning lazily in her chair, and ex- 
claimed: ‘* You must bave been refused a 
great many times; why do you take it so 
hard?” 

Stanton’s cheeks were striped white and 
red, like the flag,in a moment, and his 
gray eyes fixed themselves upon her 
steadily. 

‘*I bave never offered myself before,” 
he replied. , 

Winifred laughed, and asked: ‘ Isn’t 
that an airy nothing? I’m so perverse 
tbat I wanted the truth, that time.” 

“It is the truth. I don’t fall in love as 
easily as you suggest: and besides, should 
probably have been taken at my word, if 
I did! I should have been engaged long 
ago.” 

‘* How dare you say so? It is very im- 
pertinent toward the charming girls of 
your acquaintance!” she cried. 

‘* I’m merely teliing you that I can only 
love perfection, such as you”— 

** You must have been a terrible flirt,” 
was all the answer he got. 

The young man started to his feet, and 
marched to one «f the windows of the 
great, rich room in which their voices 
had sounded like a twitter of birds. He 
was gnashing his lips all to himself. 
‘*Good-by!” he heard her say; and he 
turned. She had risen. He came back. 
with bis clear eyes again fixed upon hers. 
‘** Now, don’t look so frightened! Iam 
not going to refuse you,” she said, dimp- 
pling. ‘I’m not going to do anything.” 
Only such beauty and fascination of 
manner as hers could make her audacity 
bewitching, which it certainly was. It 
is the way things are said that makes all 
the difference. ‘I can’t bear scenes, and 
you must find out for yourself whether 
there is any chance for you or no.” 
Stanton tried to speak, stamped his 
foot, tugged at his mustache, and delib- 
erated, still gazing at the tall, roguish 
creature, 

‘* You can hate me for being so unfeel- 
ing,” she went on, taking up a novel as if 
to find her place in it; ‘‘and then it will 
be settled quietly and definitely, here and 
now,” 

‘*Is life such a slight matter, sucha 
frolic as this?” he demanded, hoarsely 
and melodramatically, thinking himself 
eloquent, 

Winifred put her bands behind her, and 
pretended that the novel she still held 
was a school-book from which she had 
been studying. . 

‘** Life is made up of melodious oxygen 
from Strauss, and pulsations of light from 
a time previous to Noah,’” she recited, 
with her nose elevated and her eyes shut. 
“It is extremely difficult to separate life 
from novels, bonbons, and sea-side frivoli- 
ties, with which its threads are constantly 
getting entangled. Some people are need- 
lessly angry because life does not resem- 
ble the Jurassic Period, containing traces 
of serious monsters that weighed enor- 
mously. However,there are untortunatély 
isolated examples of these bores, even 
now, to alarm the normal individual who 
looks French or English, and prefers lots 
of things that wear out to anything that 
‘wears upon.’ ” 

She opened her eyes, and added: ‘‘Please 
go, now.” 

**Of course,” growled Stanton. ‘I 
would rather have you make fun of me 
behind my back, if it has to be done at 
all.” 

He turned away. 

At that moment a servant brought 
Winifred a card. 

**Snow Mr. Danforth into the Rose 
parlor,” she directed. 

Stanton whirled about. He was sur- 
prised to observe that she had become 
very pale; but,as he could not under- 
stand this, he overlooked it, and cried, 
breathing deep: 

** You will see him in your Rose par- 
lor? It is said that you have not refused 
any one yetin that sancium, but that it 
is reserved for the fortunate man,” 

‘* What an ingenious legend!” she an- 
swered, with formality. 

‘* This,” Stanton scolded, ‘this is the 
way you treat a poor wretch who has 
adored you allsummer, You let a rival 





of chagrin. 


which have never caught a glimpse of it. 
Is that report I speak of true?” 

** You might ask one of the servants. 
Good-by.” ‘ 

Winifred appeared to be incensed. 

** How can you be so cruel with such a 
face!” he sighed. ‘ Frivolous girl, I wish 
I had understood you earlier!” 

“It takes a great deal of intelligence 
to understand me,” replied the beauty, 
demurely, looking at a large ring on her 
finger, and adding in a murmur: “A 
great deal of intelligence.” She cast a 
wonderful glance at him. 

He flushed with anger. ‘‘ Oh, no; I can 
see through you, even I,” he declared. 
** But do not fear that I shali not love 
you—I am a finished victim. Good-by, 
then.” He held out his hand. 

Winifred clasped hers and laughed and 
swept round from him, saying over her 
shoulder: 

** You’re so cross!” She all at once sail- 
ed out of the room, with her buoyont lace 
draperies fluttering. 

Stanton stood stone still. Then, thrust- 
ing a chair out of his way so fiercely that 
it rolled over with a smash, he took him- 
self off. 

Winfred sailed into the Rose parlor (a 
Pomadour paradise, fragrant with an 
abundance of roses).and met Mr, Dan- 
forth, reserved and graceful. She saw at 
a glimpse that he was full of the determi- 
nation to talk of his suit with her, which 
they bad already considered at some 
length. ; 

**Oh, how heavy the air is from these 
flowers,” she laughed. ‘‘ Let us come 
out on the balcony; don’t you think so? 
This September weather is like an im- 
proved summer, outside.” 

The balcony was on a grand scale, like 
everything else about the Warely house, 
and was bevined over with lattices into a 
haven of mellow quiet. A mocking-bird 
was warbling in a thrush-like tone among 
the ivy and bronzed woodbine, in a cage 
that looked like a huge cobweb. 

** And so your cruise on the ‘Sea 
Serpent’ is over?” the girl began, arrang- 
ing herself comfortably between pink 
and white cushions, and looking up at 
her visitor with a straight, radiant re- 
gard. 

She refreshed and delighted Danforth 
beyond anything. He said: 

‘‘ That duty is over, yes; and here Iam 
at your feet—or would be if you would 
permit it. Shall I kneel there in person, 
as I do in spirit?” 

She did not seem to hear what he was 
saying. 

**T hope you did not have any narrow 
escapes,’’ she observed, arranging her 
cushions anew, as if it were a sort of 
pastime. 

‘“‘From the sea? No; I was reserved 
for greater dangers from you. But, did 
you mean ”— 

“No,” she interrupted; ‘‘I did not 
mean that I wished they had been nar- 
rower. The last storm did some damage 
among the yachts; and I thought you 
might have been shaken up a little. Sea- 
sick you never could be, I know.” 

“If you refuse me,” Miss Winifred,” 
cried Danforth, bravely, *‘ I do believe it 
will be because I changed color that day 
off Bar Harbor, when I was finding you a 
good seat. It is so hard in this prosaic 
century to make one’s love appear as dig- 
nified as itis. I would rather show you 
that I love you than say so: yet I sit 
trembling before you—that is all!” 

**One would suppose you had been 
peeping into some romance of chivalry, 
Mr. Danforth, and were longing to take 
your shield and spear in a sort of courage 
prepense. Do Jet me know your sister’s 
decision about studying music in Leipzig 
or Paris.” 

**Paris! But she said she had written 
you that she should remain at home, if 
you were going to be merciful ”— Dan- 
forth ventured. 

“I am quite sure she will go,” was 
Winifred’s rejoinder, with a mirthful 
smile. ‘‘ Mamma is saying she shall take 
me, It is three years since I was abroad, 
a mere girl then,” 

‘*Going abroad?” the young man re- 
peated. He was pale with consternation, 
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choice as transferred to the hemisphere 
where she would make such an impres- 
sion as he believed she must, and where 
she would be caught up out of his reach, 
no doubt. It was a fearful blow. 

**We thought London would do very 
well for my first season,” she said, as if 
she were not reflecting a bit upon the 
subject. 

** Horrors!” Danforth broke out, in 
spite of bitaself. 

“*What horrors? You see, since my 
‘season’ was postponed last year on ac- 
count of my aunt’s death, it hardly mat- 
ters; and it even might be more fitting to 
take the initiative plunge in London.” 

** This is my sentence,” shuddered Dan- 
forth, ‘You are going there, where 
there is all the toggery of estates, and 
swarms of stags, and long family picture 
galleries; and any chance I might have 
had is flown while you speak !’” 

** Ts not that a hypothetical impossibil- 
ity?” she laughed. ‘*‘A thing that per- 
haps does not exist at all can hardly fly!” 
She threw back her head, and whistled to 
to mocking bird. 

* For gvodness’ sake, be serious, Win’‘- 
fred!” he cried. 

Her eyes fell to bis face at the sound of 
his agonized voice, and she grew somber; 
an unwonted change that fairly startled 
him. Her glance distinctly implored him 
to leave the theme of his love for her once 
for all. But before she spoke he was 
kneeling beside her, begging and com- 
manding alternately , determined to over- 
come all objections to his offer, logically 
or otherwise. 

She drew back, and looked at him in 
slightly scowling amazement. 

** Be reasonable, Mr. Danforth,” she 
faltered. ‘‘I must insist upon being be- 
lieved; I cannot love you. You know 
that I never encouraged you.” 

** Why should you encourage a man 
who adores you from the first?” 

** Did you expect me to ask you not to 
call? Think it over. and get the better of 
it, by yourself I will not hear any more 
concerning that wonderful heart of 
yours!” 

** And I will not take a refusal!” he de- 
clared, eagerly. 

Winifred’s eyes flashed at the boast; 
but she checked the words about to 
spring to her lips. 

‘¢ Tmean what [say,” she replied. ‘‘But 
T will not say all I might. I will not re- 
taliate a bit for the annoyance you have 
given me.” 

**You do not mean this,” he persisted, 
desperately. ‘‘I sball surcly win you!” 

To this she answered, suddenly rising 
in spite of his grasp of ber hand: *‘ Ab! I 
have something to show you.” 

She brought a purple velvet oval case, 
with a heavy gold clasp, which she opened 
by atouch. She held the case out to him, 
and he saw that it contained the photo- 
graph of a handsome young man. 

Danforth shook his head. 

**You only want to try me,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Iam as good every way ashe 
is, and I love you as no one else can! I 
know you are merely playing with me, 
Winifred!” 

She raised the picture close to her face, 
blushed, and then quickiy kissed it. She 
turned back to the Ros2 parlor. Dan- 
forth bore the torture in silence; and the 
girl, standing beside the center-table. 
laden with pink and white roses, moved 
very softly as she caressed them. 

A day or two afterward, Danforth anil 
Stanton met at one of theclubs. They 
were each profuundly surprised to see the 
other looking hopelessly ind-ff-rent. 
Stanton was gray of cheek, and Danfortt 
looked taller. 

“Tsay,” remarked a busybody, ‘“ you 
two fellows make it December. Why 
don’t you bow to each other gladl+?” 

Some one else besides the man he ad- 
dressed always answered Moffat’s person- 
alities. So, in a moment, Powell, wlio 
was big and young, but looked dyed, and 
who was not sensitive, said: 

“Our nefant terrible is at it again. 
Moffie, don’t you know that those poor 
wights are neck and neck in a race for 
Miss Warely’s hand?” 

Danforth looked hard at Stanton, and 
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«Js it not strange that Stanton should 
be so incommunicative respecting his 
success in that race?” 

Stanton turned to Danforth. 

‘‘ Success?” he queried, with a gaze of 
genuine astonishment. 

Upon this Danforth reflected, and then 
approached his rival, saying,in alow 
voice: 

«« Won’t you give me a word, privately, 
about a matter which puzzles me?” 

They withdrew from the othere. 

But Danforth was so jealous that he 
divulged very little as to the cause of his 
bewilderment. 

«“[ have excellent reason,” he began, 
with an effort, ‘‘for thinking that Miss 
Winifred Warely cares more about you 
than about any one el]se.” 

‘«‘ Iid she say so?” Stanton doggedly in- 
quired. 

‘* Not exactly.” 

«What grounds have you, then”— 

“ Well, I sha’n’t tell you,” the other in- 
terrupted, quarrelsomely. ‘Of course I 
am sure enough (and it is all I need to 
think of) that she does not care for me.” 

“I will reciprocate your frankness,” 
sighed Stanton, apparently eating his 
cigar. ‘‘ She does not care for me either; 
and I am as miserable as—possible!” ~- 

“It is mighty hard to believe you,” 
confessed Danforth, eying his companion 
in an amused way. ‘‘ Do you mean to go 
to London?” 

‘* What?” 

‘‘She is going. By the by,” Danforth 
ejaculated, ‘‘don’t you wish we had the 
faculty of falling in love with one of those 
nice plain girls?” 

** You need—we both need—-to recover 
self-respect!” Stanton returned. ‘‘ We 
are looking and talking and shall soon 
behave, like fools.” 

They dragged themselves to the door of 
the club speechlessly, and parted frigidly. 

Early the next afternoon Stanton made 
up his mind to pursue his courtship with 
as much courage as if he had not been 
cruelly snubbed. There might be some- 
thing in the strange opinion Danforth had 
entertained about Winifred’s really caring 
forhim, As he entered the square hall of 
the Warely’s house, Winifred’s younger 
sister (a lame girl of fifteen) happened to 
meet him. She carried a crystal bowl of 
delicate white roses. 

‘* Ab, Mr. Stanton?” 

‘* Good-day, Aimée!” he replied, cheer- 
ily, thoroughly assuming his part of gay, 
confident wooer. 

‘“You’re early, begging your pardon,” 
she went on; ‘‘and catch me putting the 
last vase into Winifred’s parlor. Don’t 
you want to see how pretty it looks? I 
take care of the flowers; for it was my 
idea in the first place to have them on one 
of her birthdays.” 

Aimée was of the company of sweet 
and charming lame girls, and had been 
well named. She was limping over to 
the room while she spoke, and Stanton 
followed her, quaking. ; 

‘*What? Can I come into her Rose 
parlor?” he said. ‘‘I have heard about it 
as a delightful spot, reserved for the 
gods,” 

She set down the bowl of flowers and 
faced him, looking up with a noiseless 
laugh. 

‘You have not been in this parlor for 
a long time,” she mischievously replied. 
‘*Two weeks!” 

‘Oh, now you are guying me, that I 
may be still weaker in spirit for my bat- 
tle with your sister!” Stanton expostu- 
lated, looking at Amiée, reproachfully. 

‘What have you called about? Your 
words are alarming,” the young girl re- 
plied. 

“To ask her to marry me,” was his 
terse confession. ‘‘ Just the old request, 
made a few days ago with disastrous re- 
sults.” 

She shrugged her 
laughed airily. 

**One has to be rather quick and pene- 
trating with Winitred,” she remarked. 
“‘Aren’t the roses exquisite! I would 
give you a bud, but it would be likely to 
make my sister captious; she sometimes 
80 relishes being captious, and heading 
the way one don’t want her to go,” 


shoulders, and 


adoration this summer, and have beena 
good friend all along; do you think I 
have any chance?” 

She was about toreply when a servant 
brought word that Winifred would see 
him. 

He was ushered into the great drawing- 
room where he had last expostulated 
with the beauty. 

She sat tying a wide peach-b'ow ribbon 
at the neck of her silvery skye-terrier. 
She nodded pleasantly, but her hands 
were too much occupied for her to ex- 
tend one of them. 

“Pray sit down,” said she, ‘‘ You 
have come in time to admire Ravel. He 
has a new trick. He can take medicine 
with docility, finding the bottle and 
spoon, and bringing them tome! Keep 
very still and I will show you.” 

**I have heard you are thinking of 
going to London this winter,” he re- 
turned, scorning to look at the dog. 

** You speak as if it would be madness. 
We only want to do what will be most 
amusing,” she retorted. 

‘*One would fancy that the society de- 
voted to you here would be enough. Do 
please have your ‘coming out’ ball in 
your own land,” cried Stanton. 

‘* What can my country care?” laughed 
Winifred. 

‘* You are to be one of its brightest tri- 
umphs,” he announced. ‘* You will see 
what your country will think and say.” 

‘““ When I am in some foreign castle?’ 
she threw back, letting Acrobat Ravel 
drop to the floor, and fingering the cbAte- 
laine which dangled in a cascade of fili 
gree at her side. 

“As my wife.” 

Her shell-pink fingers trembled on the 
cbatelaine; but she did not look up. 

‘*In more senses than one, where is 
your title entitling you to my hand?” 
asked she. 

Stanton started angrily. 
heartless answer,” he declared. 

**Ob, come, rather than be personal, 
let us amuse ourselves with the dog,” she 
laughed. ‘* He is very good sport,” 

“T hate and detest Ravel, and may 
break his neck,” Stanton warmly replied. 

‘* As they say you broke our Louis 
Quinze chair?” Winifred slyly reminded 
hir, 

** Won’t you at least tell me that your 
decision as to thy offer is not irrevocably 
made? This is a graver and deeper mat- 
ter with me than you seem to believe. 
Won’t you tell me that you are in doubt 
as to whether you can love me or not?” 

She blushed and looked angry. 

‘© Of course, my mind is made up about 
a matter which concerns me so much!” 
she criéd. Shecalmed down ina moment 
to her frolicksome manner. ‘You lords 
of creation poke fun at a woman’s easily 
changing her mind; yet you are obliged 
to use all your skill to make her do it.” 

Stanton leaned his forehead on his hand, 
and beat the carpet with the tortoise-shell 
cane with which Winifred had been train- 
ing the terrier. He looked as if, aftera 
little further delay, he intended to give 
up the struggle for existence, in the face 
of his miseries. 

“I know l'm utterly unreasonable to 
ask you to take any one at your first step 
into life,” he admitted, ‘Perhaps you’d 
better tell me you don’t love me,in bald 
terms; 1t may restore my senses.” 

‘* Well—that can’t be done at this mo- 
ment.” she rejoined, hesitating, and look- 
ing at him covertly. Then she rose im- 
patiently, and boxed Ravel’s ears for sit- 
ting ona plush sofa. 

Stanton went to her side, still with a 
weary air, and stood there. 

‘* Winifred!” 

** Poor, vexed soul!” she mocked; and 
all at once declaimed: 


‘What a 


*“ ‘Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Why dost thou haunt me?’” 


Stanton was boiling with rage; but he 
cried: 

‘*To ask you if you hate me?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” scoffed Winifred, 
recklessly. 

‘*Then from this hour you will never 
see me!” Stanton scolded, 

Winifred was not distressed, and, with 





* Aimée, tell me; you have seen my 





** Rubbish !” 

He dashed out of the room. Looking 
at him from the threshold of the Rose 
parlor, as he rushed toward the front 
door, was Aimée. : 

‘* Mr. Stanton!” shecalled. 

He faintly answered that he could not 
stop. 

‘*But you must,” she returned. “I 
have something very particular to say to 
you.” rf 

He hesitated, was “lost,” and joined 
her; and she took him by the hand and 
led him into the parlor, When there she 
picked up the purple case from beside the 
white roses on the center-table, touched 
the spring on the clasp, and observed: 
‘The photograph you sent me—Wini- 
fred kidnapped it, and enshrined it in this 
way.” 

Stanton gave one glance at the picture 
and disappeared. Bursting into the 
drawing-room, he found what he sup- 
posed to be a gray crépe and white lace 
curtain carelessly tossed upon the_sofa; 
but it was really Winifred, with Ravel’s 
nose anxiously at ber ear. She was cry- 
ing. Hearing Stanton, she started up- 
right. 

‘* What in the world has happened?” 
she sobbed. 

He looked radiant, and almost laughed 
as he exclaimed: 

‘* Aimée showed me the photograph!” 
She became motionless, even to her 
tears. 

‘*Then Aimée is nearly as provoking as 
you are!” she pouted, 

‘*‘ Never mind—I am wild with delight, 
if provoking! Now, why eould not you 
let me find out that you loved me ages 
ago?” objected Stanton, who was none of 
those dainty people satisfied with success 
alone, and was not inclined to permit 
nonsense, ever from a paragon. 

Winifred turned her face away, much 
injured, 

‘*T was in love with the photograph!” 
she averred, quite excluding him. 

He laughed, and sat down beside her 
unasked. 

‘* You wanted tosee me‘ wholly in ear- 
nest,’ she complained, apparently in high 
dudgeon;but Stanton had grown wondrous 
wise and did not care. ‘‘ And here you’ve 
been taking all I have said for earnest. I 
never saw such a self-contradictory being 
as youare! Weren’t you ever teased be- 
fore I dawned upon you, and do you 
think you can grow out of being a goos«?” 

She received only admiring glances in 
exchange for her attacks. 

‘*Mamma will put a stop to it all,” she 
tauntingly threatened. ‘‘She wants me 
to stir up both hemispheres, and end with 
a pat from Queen Victoria!” She looked 
at him, dimpling. ‘‘ You have such a 
fearful temper, haven’t you?” she added. 

‘Yes, more or less,” he at last found 
voice to say; ‘‘but what Iam does not 
interest meso much as wnat you are. 
You will find my temper toward you 
nothing alarming. You’’— what Stanton 
said further would sound too flattering to 
any one who had never known Winitred 
Warely! 

NEw LONDON, CONN. 
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TO INEZ IN THE NORTH. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 











HARE! the cold blast! 

It sweeps the cloudy skies! 
The dead brown leaf 

Is troubled where it lies; 
Far, far and fast 

The angry whirlwind flies, 
With echoes of a stormy past 

That breathe away in sighs! 


Broad roars the flame 

And comfort reigns within; 
Sweets bend the shelf 

And apples heap the bin. 
With jest and game 

The hours of night begin; 
And Inez is a courtly dame 

In seal and sable skin! 


Come, laughing maid, 

Child of the Southern heat, 
Whose Spanish eyes 

Are strange to frost and sleet; 
Smooth the dusk braid 

And stay the twinkling feet, 
And listen, how the walls are laid 


On that far hight 
The season comes apace, 
Dark, long and dark, 
With terrors in its face. 
Farewell the light! 
A truce to hunt and chase! 
The pale Aurora’s rose and white 
Is lantern to the place. 


Strange shapes go by 
With chiseled step and slow— 
The padding wolf, 
The fur-clad Esquimau; 
The waves run high, 
The savage breezes blow, 
The caldron of the polar sky 
Boils up perpetual snow. 


To this bleak shore 
Returns the skin canoe; 
Here glides the s!edge 
And here the netted shoe; 
Low huts and poor 
Receive the famished crew, 
Whose flaming hearths beside the door 
Send up a wreath of blue. 


Cliffs wild and bare 
Repeat the Northern tongue; 
Rude tales are told 
And ruder songs are sung; 
The great white bear 
Has turned the drifts among 
And made ber vaulted chamber there, 
. And cradle of her young. 


To roofs like these 
A willing foot is bent— 
Roofs crystal-carved, 
An Arctic settlement. 
Safe from the seas 
The merry months are spent, 
An‘ all the gifts of wit and ease 
Are captive to content. 
NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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A NIGHT AMONG NORTHERN 
WRECKERS. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 








Most of the accounts we read of excur- 
sions among wreckers, and other hard- 
hearted men living around Northern 
coasts, are so far from the truth that I am 
constrained to relate anight’s experience 
of my own, which, while entirely true, is, 
I think, not without interest. 

A large ship laden with costly bales of 
Indian silks and other goods, got too close 
to the coast of Newfoundland in a thick 
fog, struck a sunken rock and went to 
bottom. Every soul on board perished, 
and ship and cargo settled in a deep guich 
behind the reef. 

The fishermen at once swarmed from 
every poiut in their skiffs, waiting for a 
bale or box to rise, which they continual- 
ly did, as the bottom of the ship pound- 
ed against the rock. After the booty 
was obtained, each skiff hoisted her sails 
and ran home, hiding ber spoils in the 
bushes or some other secret place. The 
law allows to the finder of wrecked goods 
or property only one-third, this being 
termed ‘‘salvage.” But these coast peo- 
ple keep all,and this is why they hide their 
booty. The Government heard of the case 
and sent a number of police and coast 
guardians to the wild place; but when 
they put out in their skiffs upon these 
rough seas among all kinds of unknown 
dangers, they were as mere babes, The 
coast people outwitted them constantly, 
and still continued to carry off every- 
thing they found afloat. 

I was shooting on this particular part of 
the coast at the time, and could not make 
out why the men belonging to the house 
at which I was staying were absent every 
fine night anid some pretty stormy ones. 
At last they told me why, but said they 
had been unlucky so far, tho [had my 
doubts about that. I had noticed, too, 
many visits to the bushes and other secret 
places. They consented to my going with 
them the next night they set out, and I 
waited anxiously. 

A beautiful September night it was 
when we pushed out and hoisted our 
sails. The moon was nearly full, but 
heavy clouds drifted over it sometimes,and 
this the fishermen said ‘ was first-rate.” 
The sunken ship lay about twelve miles 
down the coast, in a small bight and un- 
der an upright cliff from two to three 
hundred feet high. We did not run into 
this bight, but as we drew near it we 
hugged theshore, every inch of which 
the fisherman knew, and took down our 
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softly in the gloom of the perpendicular 
cliff, and the very slight splash and drip 
of their oars was concealed by the noise 
of the waves against the rocks. When at 
the entrance tothe bight, the skiffrocked 
upon her oars, and the wreckers’ keen 
eyes scanned the sea and the mouth of the 
cove, 

All this caution and quiet surprised me, 
and at last I asked what was the cause of 
it. In a stammering way the skipper 
said that the officers were all on the 
watch. 

** Is what we are doing unlawful, then?” 
I inquired. They banished this idea from 
my mind by saying that as some people 
were known to break the law, all were 
suspected, and that the officers wanted to 
pick up everything themselves. ‘‘ There 
are lots of them lying about the rocks in 
the bight,” concluded one of the men, 
‘*ready to pounce on us at sight, if they 
could see us.” 

At this moment the skipper noticed a 
dark object lifting on the swells five or 
six hundred yards out, for the brightness 
of the moon beyond the shadow was suf- 
ficent to show it. With noiseless oar we 
glided through the water, and were soon 
beside the object, which turned out to be 
a@ case or box about four feet at every 
side. A rope was instantly fastened to 
it, and the three of us were put to our ut- 
most to get it aboard. Just as we had it 
stowed away (and the business hadn’t 
taken three minutes), three shrill whistles 
came from the cove, and we could make 
out the form of a small boat putting out 
toward us. 

** Up with the sails,” shouted the skip- 
per; and very soon the white mainsail, 
foresail and jib of our saucy little craft 
were quite plain to the officers’, Luckily 
for us, there was a nice breeze moving, 
but it blew directly out of our course. 
Nevertheless, the order by the skipper was 
to keep her away, that is, to ran almost 
before the breeze. We were, indeed, run- 
ning out into the wild, wide ocean in our 
little open boat. ‘‘ They’ll not relish fol- 
lowing us out here,” said the skipper; 
‘*but had we run for home with this 
wind they would have overtaken us with 
their oars.” 

He had just finished speaking when 
there was a flash and a report, and a bul- 
let went whistling over the head of the 
helmsman. We went still before the 
wind, and all lay flat in the bottom of 
the boat. Then there was another shot, 
and another, the third bullet passing 
through the mainsail, Altogether, eight 
or ten shots were fired; then the pursuit 
ceased, and we stretched away for home 
under close-hauled sails, leaving the offi- 
cers to returp to their fruitless watch. It 
was near dawn when we reached home, 
aod the fishermen were all eagerness to 
see the contents of the box. How their 
eyes gleamed as gross after gross of beau- 
tiful India-silk handkerchiefs and neck- 
kerchifs were revealed; but they were 
sodden with salt water. Nevertheless, I 
assured them that with proper treatment 
they were sure to bring from four shill- 
ings to ten shillings for each article in 
the capital of the island. 

I rather suspect that they didn’t return 
the two-thirds of the prize. I have never 
met those men who hang out lights on 
the cliffs to lure ships to destruction; but 
I have known ships to be scuttled and 
dismasted by shoremen’s axes, and the 
clothing and personal property of ship’s 
officers and crews to be sometimes appro- 
priated. I am sure that many black 
deeds have been committed on wild parts 
of the coast; but humanity and respect 

‘for the laware thriving even among 
these grim and storm-beaten rocks. Nearly 
every house on certain parts of the coast 
is built of boards, deals and planks cast 
up by the sea; in every house are numer- 
ous things, some of them costly, tho often 
broken, which have been picked up in the 
surf or on the strand the morning after 
the storm, and even provisions of every 
kind are frequently obtained in abun- 
dance if the ship strikes nigh to the shore. 
And, alas, there is the harvest of the 
bodies of brave sailors too, who have 
striven with their last storm! I once 
visited a settlement containing two 











houzes built right by the front of the At- 











lantic, and found both families. out on 


the strand gazing in wonder at hundreds 
of handsome cricket bats, and box after 
box of cricket balls, which had come 
ashore unhurt during the day. All across 
the tossing cove I could see the yellow 
bats bobbing and gleaming on the tops of 
the waves. Soignorant were these people 
even of the simple game of ‘‘ rounders” 
that they could not guess the uses of 
these things! * 


RECTA’S NIGHT HARANGUE. 


BY JOHN J, A’ BECKET. 








THERE were a thousand things that 
troubled Mr. Burnham’s mind. Not all 
at once, of course, because if troubles do 
never come singly, they don’t invade a 
mortal like a plague of locusts—hundreds 
atatime. But there were always a few 
little worriments which settled on poor 
Mr. Burnham like three or four bees in 
the calyx of one flower, sucking the sweet- 
ness out of it. But the flower which 
yields up its sweetness to the invading 
bee has this advantage, that it can keep 
up a brave front and distill as exquisite a 
perfume even if the winged marauders 
filch every vestige of sweetness from it. 

And the worst of it was that, asa rule, 
Mr. Burnham created, or, at least, enter- 
tained, most of his worriments. If he 
went into a restaurant for his lunch, he 
could not tell what 1t was he wanted on 
the menu, and instead of falling back on 
roast-beef, which is a safe escape in this 
complication, he would balance shad roe 
and Kennebec salmon and spring lamb, 
until he was vexed at himself and almost 
lost his appetite. 

But the poor man had one somewhat 
justifiable source of mental trouble. It 
was a sweet little girl, six years old. She 
a worry? Yes; she was, And this was only 
because she was the dearest little thing in 
world. She was perfectly healthy, so she 
was exuberantly active. Mr. Burnham 
was afraid she would break her leg, or 
get run over. She was as pretty as an 
orchid. Mr. Burnham used to sigh at the 
prospect of her marrying some handsome, 
worthless fellow when she was seventeen. 
The absurdity of borrowing trouble a 
dozen years away, if it came at all, was 
no help to the good man. He was al- 
ways dealing in futures of that kind. 

The chief thing that troubled him was 
Nina’s education. Through a dreadful 
dispensation of fate Nina’s mother died 
when the little fairy was only five; so the 
task of educating the child devolved upon 
Mr. Burnham entirely. And he had very 
strict, conscientious views about educa- 
tion. He felt that the formation of Nina’s 
character depended on him, and he was 
so dreadfully afraid that he mightn’t 
model it aright, 

His business kept him away a good 
deal; and tho he had obtained the best 
governess he could find for his little girl, 
he felt that parental care was an all-im- 
portant factor. He was always thinking 
what he could do to improve Miss Nina’s 
mind and disposition. 

The result of this constant straining 
after the best educational methods led 
him one day to conceive what he regarded 
as a happy idea, and an original one, too. 
Much of the happiness of the thought for 
Mr, Burnham lay in this fact, that he felt 
it was a bright spark thrown off by his 
own mind, and which hadn’t occurred to 
anybody before. 

He was hurrying along Broadway one 
day wien he saw a sign telling of talking 
dolls. Dolls had always seemed to Mr. 
Burnham to have their value in a child's 
education, because they fostered the sense 
of responsibility in the little one. 

But here was a doll that could do more 
than that. ‘I have to be away so much 
from Nina,” he said to himself, as he 
stopped and read the sign. ‘‘ Now what 
an advantage it would be if she could 
have something that would say nice 
things to her when I am not by !” 

His ideas were somewhat vague on the 
subject of talking dolls. He was really 


arguing as if he could go into the shop 


and ‘select some conversational Madame 
de Staél of a doll, who would discourse 
ethics like a traveling missionary. 

He went in, A young man with a 
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prominent nose and a retreating chin ad- 
vanced briskly and asked what he want- 
ed. Mr. Burnham said he would like to 
see some of the talking dolls that he 
might interview them. 

The beautiful puppets were lying on 
their backs in a show-case, laid out as if 
this were an undertaker’s establishment 
for dolls. The clerk extracted one ex- 
quisitely pretty doll with fluffy golden 
hair, round staring eyes, and a complexion 
that put a rose leaf to shame. It was 
dressed in a beautiful lace frock with 
pale blue ribbons strung through it. 

The clerk seized it, wound up some ap- 
paratus in its back and then held it per- 
pendicularly. At the same time Mr. Burn- 
ham heard a strident voice, like a lusty 
dwart’s, say with almost painful preci- 
sion: 

“Jack—and—Jill—went—up—the—hill— 
To—draw—a—pail—of—water— 
Jack—fell—down—and—broke—his—crown— 
And—Jill—cam e—tumbling—after.” 

This was what this golden-haired doll 
had to say. Somehow this brief history 
of Jack and Jill seemed to lack a moral, 
because the contemporaneity, so tospeak, 
of their adversity, did not really have a 
lesson in it. 

He turned to some of the others, Each 
doll had a square printed label setting 
forth the extent of her loquacity. But 
the talking dolls really seemed to have a 
strange liking for Mother Goose melodies, 
One frivolous thing said, ‘‘ Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” etc., but the accents of 
her speech did not seem reverential 
enough to Mr. Burnham, There was 
really no more tenderness in her tones 
than if she were reciting the multiplica- 
tion table. 

Then Mr. Burnham’s mind went through 
another convolution, and the result of it 
was that he determined to go to the man 
that made the dolls, and have some little 
sentiments of his own, directed to Nina’s 
improvement, injected into the doll’s 
powers of speech. 

“The result was that one day he came 
home with a very beautiful doll. He 
wound it up, and then gravely placed it 
on his knee, while Nina looked hungrily 
at it in an ecstasy of delight over its lace 
gown and fluffy hair. 

Suddenly her blue eyes dilated and her 
little mouth expanded as jf it were a blos- 
som about to bloom. She heard in her 
papa’s voice these words: ‘‘ Now I 
wouldn’t do that! D > you think it is nice? 
How do persons who act that way turn 
out? Be good and you'll be happy, and 
Papa will be proud of his little girl.” 

Nina shrank away from the uncanny 
thing. Its glittering eyes and tight little 
pink lips were perfectly motionless, and 
yet it was talking in her papa’s voice. 
She had glanced quickly up at his mouth 
when she heard the first words, but it 
was as set as the dolly’s and had almost 
as sweet a smile on it. 

She was just about to cry when Mr. 
Burnham carefully explained to her that 
it was only a little bit of machinery in the 
doll’s breast that talked that way. 

Gradually, the child got to like it and 
would wind up the machinery and hear 
the doll say with dignified precision and 
great unction: ‘“* Now I wouldn’t do that! 
Do you think it is nice?” and the rest of it. 

She set it off several times during the 
day, and Mr. Burnham felt that he had 
hit on a very ingenious scheme for watch- 
ing over his little girl when he was away. 
Of course he had to take chances that, 
as a rule, the doll would dissuade Nina, 
from doing something that was not right; 
but he felt that there was a corrective 
sound in the words, and that there was 
no danger of her being prevented from 
doing what a little girl ought to by the 
doll’s speech. Butif she were doing any- 
thing be would not wish her to, the sound 
of her papa’s voice coming from the talk- 
ing doll would have peculiar force, in its 
combination with the small voice of her 
conscience, He told Nina that the doll’s 
name was Recta. Mr, Burnham knew 
Latin, and Recta means “‘ Right ” in that 
language. 

That night Nina had become such 
friends with Recta that she wished to 
take her into her little bed with her, and 
her papa, after cautioning her against 
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kissing it for fear the paint would come 
off on her mouth, allowed her to do so. 

So Recta was laid with her fluffy head 
of hair on the same pillow where Nina’s 
rested, and they went tosleep together. 

It was about one o’clock, when the 
house was all in slumber and quite dark, 
that two bold bad men camein at the rear 
docr, They had not been invited, and 
they would not have been welcome had 
they been seen, for they moved in quite 
different circles of society from Mr. Burn- 
ham and his little girl. 

Knowing they were not looked for, the 
two young gentlemen let themselves in 
and made as little noise as possible so as 
not to disturb anybody. *They even had 
some consideration for the policeman, 
who might be taking a little nap in some 
area-way, and tried not to disturb him 
either. 

They were burglars, and they proposed 
to collect Mr. Burnham’s plate and any lit- 
tle things that might look pretty in their 
own apartments over on the East side. 

They got several pieces of silver which 
they put im a bag so as to carry them con- 
veniently, and then they stole up-stairs, 
leaving the bag at the foot of them till 
they should come down. Nina’s room 
was next to her papa’s, and both led off 
from a very pretty sitting-room. 

The men got into this sitting-room and 
were groping their way about. One of 
them had just taken a silver candelabrum 
from tke mantel-piece, and said in a hiss- 
ing whisper to the other: 

‘* Bill, you bag ’tother one and let’s get. 
We've got enough, and this is too risky,” 

Just as Bill was reaching out a grimy 
hand to take the other candelabrum they 
heard on the still air these words of dig- 
nified expostulation, with a slightly stri- 
dent quality in the tones which seemed to 
give a sarcastic finish to them: 

‘Now I wouldn’t ao that! Do you think 
it is mice? How do persons who act that 
way turn out? Be”’— 

They only heard this much. They were 
so paralyzed that they had to hear as 
much as this; but as soon as they recov- 
ered they dropped the candelabra, scut- 
tled down the stairs like two black cats, 
and were out on the street in a jiffy. 

Consequently they did not hear Recta 
say: ‘*Be good and you will be happy, 
and Papa will be proud of his little girl.” 

They ran right out into the policeman’s 
arms! He was coming up the street with 
that easy, rolling gait which an officer 
has when he is simply walking on his 
beat. He rattled on the curb-stone with 
his club and clutched the first of the two 
men. The other ran like a deer down the 
street; but they got him, too, afterward, 

Mr. Burnham heard the noise the men 
made, and also heard Nina scream 
‘*Papa,” in a frightened way. He rushed 
into the little girl’s room and found her 
cowering under the coverlid, with Recta 
clasped tightly to her for protection. He 
called ‘‘ Thomas!” as loudly as he could, 
and in a few moments Thomas came 
down and lit the gas, and found the bag 
of plate at the foot of the stairs, Then 
they knew that the house had been ‘‘bur- 
gled,” and later the policeman told them 
that he had caught the burglar. 

Nina had awakened in the night, and, 
hearing a footfall in the next room, 
wound up Recta to give her papa a little 
surprise. The speech was a perfect suc- 
cess a8 a surprise, and Mr. Burnham felt 
prouder than ever of his idea. 

When the burglars learned how they 
had been caught ‘‘ Bill” turned to the 
other and said, disgustedly: 

‘It’s a pretty hard go for a cove to be 
dropped on by a doll-baby!” 

But they were not used to doll-babies 
that talked at night. That is their excuse 
for being so flurried over Recta’s night 
harangue. Mr. Burnham felt that the 
talking doll had more than paid for itself. 


New YORK City. 
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CoNSISTENCY.—‘‘And you will be sure 
tocome and see me this summer while I 
am away?” ‘“ Why, certainly, dearest, on 
the wings of love I shall fly to you as soon 
as I have a moment’s time.’”’ ‘Shall I ex- 
pect you by the express train?” ‘ Well, 
no, I think I shall come by the accommoda- 
tion. Itis very comfortable, you know.’’— 








Fliegende Blatter. 
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PEBBLES. 
THE Indian question—How!—Tevras Sift- 
ings. 


.... Dogs ought to welcome the tax on tin- 
ware.— Texas Siftings. 





_..- There is no use to consider the lilies of 
the field, because they can’t vote.— Dallas 
News. 


_...The Camel: ‘‘Here! keep your tail 
out of my fodder!” The Elephant: ‘* Well, 
you needa’t get your back up,””— Puck. 


....About the time the early morning 
train leaves, the hotel porter begins to do a 
rousing business.—Binghamton Republic- 
an. 


...-‘* Papa, why do they call this census 
report a rough count?” ‘ Because it has 
not been filed yet, my son.”’—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


....She: “You are shivering! Are you 
cold?” He: “Yes; [must take something 
warm.” She; ‘‘l’m warm as toast.”—New 
York Herald. 


.... Banks: “The long center span of the 
Brooklyn Bri¢ge is unsurpassed in the 
world.” Cumso: “I have always noticed 
that it is pier-less.’”"~ Exchange. 


....‘'He pressed her to his breast and 
sighed,” read the elocutionist; and the boy 
in the rear gallery brought down the house 
by yelling, ‘‘ Which side?”—Binghamton 
Republican. 


....'* Kitty,” said the lover, as they sat in 
the dark corner of the piazza—“* Kitty, close 
your eyes.” ‘* Why so, George?” “If you 
don’t everybody will be able to see us.”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Weeks: “‘ Well, howare things over in 
Boston? Have they named any new pie Ar- 
istotle yet?” Wentman: ‘“Ne-o; but I 
heard a man there ask for a Plato soup.’’— 
New York Herald, 


....Grafton: “Aw, what’s the matter, 
dear boy? Spwained your wist?” ‘‘Naw— 
Rheumatism. Left one of me rings off the 
other day, ye know, and caught cold in me 
fingaw.’’—Rural New Yorker. 


...“‘Marie, have come to-night to ask 
you for your hand—I’’— ‘‘ You ask fora 
great deal, Mr, Smithers.’”’ ‘‘On the con- 
trary, it is sucha very little one that’”’— “It 
is yours, George, dear.”’—New York Sun. 


...“‘Delegates are dangerous, aren’t 
they, Papa?’ said a Congressman’s boy. 
“‘Sometimes,’’ replied his father, thinking 
of the last election, ‘*‘That’s why you hear 
of a delegute at large every oncein a while, 
isn’t it?”— Washington Post. 


..-‘[ hate to see ladies standing in 
crowded street cars,’’ remarked one man to 
another, as he rose to offer his seat to a 
woman. ‘So do I,’’ replied the other, “‘and 
that’s the reason [ never look up from my 
newspaper.” —Munsey’s Weckly. 


.... Fair American: ‘| wonder why they 
call elevators liftsin thiscountry?”’ Lift 
Boy: “‘Hicantell you, marm. Hi can lift 
you hup and Hi can Jift you down. Hi can 
helervate you up, but Hi can’t helervate 
you down.”—IJllustrated American. 


--..@rocer; ‘‘ Well, my little boy, what 
will you have?” ‘‘ Fifteen cents’ worth of 
molasses.”” Grocer (as he hands the pitcher 
over the counter): ‘‘ Whereis your money?” 
“In the pitcher. I put it there so as to be 
sure not to lose it.’’— Fliegende Blittter. 


-...[¢ is now rapidly approaching the 
time of year when the householder who 
ordered a ton of coal ‘only a day or two’’ 
before fiads it vanished intosmoke. “Inow 
understand,” said Miserleigh, ‘“‘why they 
speak of it as a coal been!’—New York 
Herald. 


.... Law and Custom.—Teacher: “Explain | 


the difference between law and custom.” 
Boy (who owns a sail-boat): *‘ Accordin’ to 
law a steam-boat must give the right of 
way to a sail-boat, but ’cording to custom 
the sail-boat has got ter make tracks or get 
smashed.”’—Street & Smith’s Good News. 


--.-One of the governors of a grammar 
school complained to the head master that 
on a previous evening he had seen one of 
the top-form boys flirting with a young 
lady. The head master accordingly spoke 
to the occupants of the said form in severe 
terms on the impropriety of such conduct, 
and wound up his harangue by saying that 
out of consideration for the parents he 


would not name the culprit, but invited 
him to come into his private room at the 
close of the lesson. ‘That the governor’s 
acuteness of observation was considerably 
below the mark was evident to the head 
master when sixteen crestfallen top-form 
boys presented themselves at the private 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” Tat INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL AcrosTic.—Selected. 





0000 * * 0000 
0000 * 0 00:0 
0000 * * 0000 
0000 * * 0000 
0000 * * 0000 
00008 * 0000 
0000 * * 0000 
0o0o00* * 0000 
0000* * 0000 
0000 * 0 000 
0000 * * 0000 
006800 * * 000 0 


Across: 1, A cemetery; 2, words under 
the last lines of pages repeated on the next; 
8, that which urges or drives forward; 4, 
the science of language; 5, electric flashes; 
6, pertaining to a college; .7, mightily; 8, 
bargaining; 9, to win over; 10, dispersing; 
11, revealing; 12, small vipers. 

The fifth row down spells the name of an 
English statesman. 

The sixth row down, gives the surname 
and the initials of an American poet. 

v. & 8 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond: 1, A consovant; 2, a Latin 
word in common use, for; 3, used in mourn- 
ing; 4, to unclose; 5, a vowel. 

Remainders: 1, A consouant; 2,a unit; 
3, salmon of the second year; 4, au instra- 
ment for scraping; 5,one who drinks too 
much; 6, a small vegetable; 7, a consonant, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—Selected. 
Primals: 
A WARRIOR brave I seeK my home 
From distant Palestine; 
But seized by treacherous foes, I’m cast 
In prison walls to pine. 
Finals: 
Through many Jands, in tower and town,” 
i seek my master dear; 
In castle strong, at last with joy 
His well-knowr voice I hear. 
Cross-words: 
. The first name of a Scottish outlaw bold, 


Whose feats in song and story still are 
told. 


. Eyes have I, yet I cannot see at all; 
In heathen lands I worshiped am by all. 


_ 


ti) 


ad 


How fair this lake lies ’neath Italiansky! 
Sure in your travels you’ll not pass it by. 


— 


. The loveliest woman earth has ever seen: 
** She looked a goddess and she walked a 
queen.”’ 


oo 


. This noble king was England’s pride and 
boast 

Ere Norman William conquered Harold’s 
host. 


= 


If one writes not in prose, nor in blank 
verse, 
He surely must in this his tale rehearse. 


=~ 


If you don’t guess this riddle, by and by, 
This adjective to you [I must apply. 
N. B. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1, Peep in lap; 2, won me later; 3, pirate 
no ger; 4, sore nag; 5,a nice rent; 6, rich 
seer; 7, a speech; 8, bestir wares; 9, rips 
coat; 10, slump; 11,8. R. Page; 12, let can 
ope; 13, lemons. 


A LETTER PUZZLE.—Selected. 

By starting at the right letter in one of 
the words below, aud then taking every 
third letter, a quotation from Shakespeare’s 
plays may be formed. 

House, canoe, after, hour, print, cave, 
child, sasb, sieve, acorn, ample, sad, Latin, 
Hera; mat, ache, cake, taches, heliac, 
sacque, usual, arbor, see, mulch, jagur, use, 
stop. L. Cc, L. 

WORD BUILDING.—Selected, 

Begin with a single letter, and, by adding 
one letter at atime, and perbaps transpos- 
ing the letters, make a new word at each 
move. 

4. 

1, A vowel; 2, a pronoun: 3. to fasten; 4, 
to nip; 5, a class; 6, to put into brisk action; 
7, the result of a burn; 8, stiff hairs. 


2. 
1, A vowel; 2, a proposition; 3, clamor; 


day; 5, an infernal being; 6, to mark the 
limits of; 7, elegant; 8, to flavor. 

3. 
1, A vowel; 2, a verb; 3, to entangle; 4,a 
span; 5, visible vapor; 6, a leader; 7, con- 
cerns; 8, a quilted bed; 9, those who drive 
oxen or horses; 10, sciolists. 

4, 
1, A vowel; 2, a preposition; 3, a unit: 4, 
to heed; 5, fourteen pounds; 6, upright; 7, 
wasps; 8, curtails. 





Selections. 


LINCOLN’S HABITS. 


AN EARLY RISER AND ONE OF THE MOST 
ABSTEMIOUS OF MEN. 


THE President rose early, as his sleep 
was light and capricious. In the summer, 
when he lived at the Soldiers’ Home, he 
would take his frugal breakfast and ride 
into town in time to be at his desk at 
eight o’clock. He began to receive visits 
nominally at ten o’clock, but long before 
that hour struck the doors were besieged 
by anxious crowds, through whom the 

ple of importance, Senators and Mem- 
rs of Congress, elbowed their way after 
the fashion which still survives. On days 
when the Cabinet met, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, the hour of noon closed the in- 
terview of the morning. On other days 
it was the President’s custom, at about 
that hour, to order the doors to be opened 
and all who were waiting to be admitted. 
At inncheon time he had literally to run 
the gauntlet through the crowds who 
filled the corridors between his office and 
the rooms at the west end of the house 
occupied by the family. The afternoon 
wore away in much the same manner as 
the morning; late in the day he usually 
drove out for an hour’s airing; at six 
o'clock he dined. 

He was one of the most abstemious of 
mén; the pleasures of the table had few 
attractions for him. His breakfast was 
an egg and acup of coffee; at luncheon 
he rarely took more than a biscuit and a 
glass of milk, a plate of fruit in its sea- 
sop; at dinner he ate sparingly of one or 
two courses. He drank little or no wine; 
not that he remained always on principle 
a total abstainer, as he was a part of his 
early life in the fervor of the *‘ Washing- 
tonian” reform; but he never cared for 
wine or liquors of anv sort, and never 
used tobacco.—CoL. JOHN Hay, in the 
November Century. 





PRINCETON’S GREAT MEN. 


PRINCETON stands second to none of 
our American colleges in the part her 
graduates have played in the general his- 
tory of the United States. Her roll of 
fame is long in proportion to her num- 
bers. She has given her country nine of 
the fifteen college graduates who sat in 
the Constitutional Convention, one Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, four Justices 
of the Supreme Court—one aChief Jus- 
tice—five Attorney Generals, and fifteen 
other Cabinet officers, twenty-eight Gov- 
ernors of States, a hundred and seventy- 
one Senators and Congressmen, a hun- 
dred and thirty-six judges, forty-three 
college presidents, and a hundred and 
seventy-five professors, eighty of whom 
have been appointed since Dr. -McCosh 
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therefore, thatin the Middle and South- 
ern States no single educational influence 
has been as powerful as that of Prince- 
ton.—From * Princeton University,” by 
Prof. W. M. SLOANE, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for November. 











‘4 
» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64§ 
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The best and most economical 
“‘stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TRETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 

meral prostration. will receive valuable informa- 
fion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39h Street, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig 4 ° 
and bears his sikna- 

ture in blue, thus: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is pow cmd 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, etrengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 























wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers & Sedentary P 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Ath 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in square floor room ; 
pew, scientific, durable, comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 . 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, 40 engravings, no charge. Prof, 








became President. It is a safe assertion, 


. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 East 14th St,. New York, 








The second told how much 
she’d used Pearline. 
necessary. 


she saved money by it. 
washable could be hurt by it. 


ihen you can tell about it, 








interview.—Humoristische Blitter. 


4, to partake of the principal meal of the 


Bewar 
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Four women, all told 


The first told how much easier it was to wash with Pearline. 
She saved half her labor, and the work was better done. 


longer the clothes lasted, since 


The rubbing that wore them out wasn’t 


The next told how many things she did with it; she 
washed the kitchen floor, or the finest china 
cate lace, or the coarsest fabric. 





the most deli- 
Whatever she did with it, 


The fourth told of the harmiessucss of Pearline. She 
had used it for ten years, and she 4vew nothing that was 


These are only four out of millions who use Pearline, but 
the others say the same things and more. 


Try it yourself ; 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is 
as good as” or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 181 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Farm and Cardea. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of owr 
subscribers who fee! specially interested.) 


FARMERS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


BY E. P, POWELL. 








Not long ago I wrote for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT an article on the Bearings of Education 
on Farm Life, showing, asI think, that pop- 
ular schooling biases boys and girls away 
from the farm; and that to our educational 
system, or lack of system, we must charge 
the fact that there is a steady growth of 
urban population in proportion to suburban 
and rural. I have had so many responses to 
this article that I return to the topic pur- 
posing to examine some phases of it not yet 
considered. 

In preliminary, I wish to say that I can 
discern a turn of the tide. The railroad and 
electrical appliances have brought the re- 
mote districts into such immediate contact 
with the centers of feeling and thought that 
the education away from the farm is being 
slowly counteracted. It amounts to tbiz, 
that city work has grown top-heavy. It is 
too terribly exacting, exciting and brainy. 
It not only wears us out all day, but robs us 
ofthe night. The Anteus method of recu- 
peration is denied us. The literary classes 
and mercantile began the hegira, and the 
mechanics are following into suburban 
homes. This does not re-create agriculture 
or the agricultaral spirit; but it points that 
way. Mr. Hubert, a New York journalist, 
has finely pictured the possibilities of con- 
joining city and rural work in a volume en- 
titled * Liberty and a Living.” For the 
present we may be contented with this 
measure of re-action. That is, if a taste for 
the country can be cultivated, and with ru- 
ral life can be conjoined a fair share of refio- 
ing influences, and the comforts of art, mu- 
sic and esthetic culture, we are not far from 
a reconstituted agricaltural sentiment. So 
sure and rapid is our mail service that there 
no longer remains any reasoh why, for in- 
stance, the army of contributors and associ- 
ated editors and other classes of lit- 
erary men shall not do most of their 
work and spend most of their time 
in the country. Mr. Hubert shows us 
very handsomely, what. more of us have 
found out, that we can have all that the 
city is good for, and do work at the hub of 
the wheels, while living at the end of the 
spokes. There is a pungency to what he 
says of comparative city and country popu- 
lation. 

“It would be a sincere sorrow to me if my 
boys and girls grew up without the tastes of 
educated men ard women. But after all are 
the people of the town, taking the average shop- 
keeper as a type, so much superior to the people 
ofthe country, taking the average farmer as 
atype? Iam notsure that the effect of city life 
as seen in our large cities is anything to be 
proud of. People talk of the inspiration of the 
crowd, the electrical effect of numbers. I can 
see but little of this in our American cities. 
The question with me is not whether the influ- 
ence of the crowd is for good, but whether it is 
not for evil.” 

There is no mistake but that the herding 
instinct is unwholesome intellectually as it 
is physically. With the alleviation of the 
telegraph, telephone and the presse, we are 
no longer isolated in the country or left to 
develop rusticity. 

Bat so far as Mr. Hubert’s argument 
goes, or whatever else I may be able to add, 
it remains as a fact that the re-action so far 
only goes to cover suburban life—life ad- 
j went to or in easy reach of the great cen- 
ters. To hasten the further re-action so that 
agriculture shall be the leading feature of 
American industry, is a matter of public, 
political and social importance. 

I have referred in my previous article to 
the fundamertal error of education in 
pointiag the young people away from the 
farm instead of attracting them toward it. 
I suppose no one could be more ignorant of 
anything than the farmer of the property 
that he occupies and handles. He is in 
school never taught the substance of the 
soils, the composition of his land or of the 
air that he breathes and the water that he 
drinks. Nor does he know the structure of 

the animals that he uses, or of the vegeta- 
blesand grains that heeats. Not one farmer 
jn ten knows why one manure is better 
than another, or the difference between ni- 
trogen and carbon. The farmer, therefore, 
works at a disadvantage He must run 
in old grooves, or at guesawork. I insist 
that what we need is not only agricultural 
colleges, but every-day, common-sense 
studies in our common schools. The farm- 
er’s boy needs, first, to know the world he 
lives on, and the life on the world—both 
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comprehend himself as a part of this life,and 

his relation to all life from the worm to the 

cows in his stalls. I should begin a child 

with geology; follow it with biology, both 

in botany and zoology. After this should 

come the elements of physics and chemis- 

try. These studies are truly simpler than 

grammar and arithmetic and geography. 

They are laboratory not book studies; and 

our schools will never be what they ought 

to be until books are put in the background 

for reference, and work is put to the front. 

I hope to live to see the day when our 
school-houses all over the country will be 
full of practical experiments in such studies 
as I have named. The moral influence will 

be equal to the intellectual. Then our 
young folk will see nothing more attractive 
than the creation of new plant life and the 
ennoblement of animal life. 

Ido not wish to appear as a mere fault- 
finder; but I protest against any compul- 
sory law that orders me tosend my chil- 
dren to be taught “reading, ’riting and 

*rithmetic.”” A child with decent brains 
can in these days pick up reading and writ- 
ing at home. Nor is it desirable to spend 
much time on the science of numbers. In 
fact, nearly all that our fathers sent their 
children to school for can be relegated to 
home life and influence. Ina decent fam- 
ily a child can hardly help learning to read 
and to spell. An average home library, 
with formulas and magazines, will insure 
good spelling; and good enumeration will 
be the consequence of the business habits 
which now are compulsory wherever crops 
are raised for market. The present need is 
for an advance all along the line Our 
children should have the advantages that 
science affords. Scientific studies are no 
more complex or severe thap those now 
offered as geograpby, grammar and arith- 
metic. It seems very probable that when 
manual training is conjoined witha study 
of the sciences there will be no further any 
need of a compulsory educational law. 
But whether this be so or not the farm boy 
will be faced directly toward farm work 
and farm life. He will be prepared to intel- 
ligently comprehend and enjoy the lot of 
an agriculturist. He could endure no 
other. 

You see that what I aim to demonstrate 
is that the present dullness of farm life is 
an enforced vacuity from lack of proper 
training of the eyesandears. Our wayside 
schools do not give us what we want, and 
our colleges are doing no better. Our agri- 
caltural colleges are not broad enough; for 
itis not agricultural chemistry or an an- 
alysis of soils and manures alone that our 
boys and giris need to understand, buta 
knowledge of biology, or life in general. 
One may study local or farm matters in 
such a way as to alienate himself from gen- 
eral culture. The study of art also should 
go with common-school cuiture—not the art 
that belongs only to the conservatories of 
masic, or of painting, but the art that 
springs from a cultivation of the beautiful 
in Nature. Create the beautiful, and the 
children of the beautiful will be bornin 
your soul. 

I would not have anything done with the 
simple idea of utility as applied to the back 
and the stomach. Yet, in some sense, all 
our work should have some reference to 
ourselves. The highest art and the highest 
utility coincide. Drawing, or the free use 
of the pencil, is in reality not an ornament- 
al part of education, but a most practical 
part. lt enters into half of our industries. 
The boy more often has a need of the pencil 
than of the pen in winning his way. Old 
things pass away. I do not object to teach- 
ing penmanship; but I aver that four-fifths 
of the culture in this direction is superfiu- 
ous, while drawing is overlooked, er set 
aside, as a mere “accomplishment.’’ We 
must reverse matters, and teach drawing 
at all events, penmanship afterward. Type- 
writing will ultimately displace the art of 
writing with a pen. So, again, 1 would 
teach geology at all hazards, and geography 
asan after accomplishment. It is far more 
important that my boy know the land he 
lives on, and what he can do with it, than 
that he should know what grains are grown 
in Illinois. 

This subject is of intense and growing 
importance, and cannot have the go by. As 

we educate, so weare. If we are not edu- 
cating farmers, farmers we shall not have. 
No social change ever took place for better 
or for worse that was not preceded by edu- 
cative influences directly causing it. It is 
possible for a system of education to become 
entirely foreign to the age in which it is put 
into practice. A startling illustration of 
thisI quote from a recent article of the fa- 
mous Asiatic traveler, Vambery, in The 
Nineteenth Century: 


“ During my intimate intercourse with the 





vegetable and animal. He needs, then, to 








Samarand, I never encountered one who hag 
any knowledge of secular science. The richly 
endowed colleges of these cities are visited by 
hundreds of students from India, Afghanistan 
and Chinese Turkestan. Great diligence is dis- 
played in study, but only in grammar, rhetoric, 
and in history, bagiology; while mechanics, 
medicine, astronomy and other sciences are 
looked upon as superfluous.” 
Now for the consequence: 
“ After fifty years of Russian conquest and 
occupation, they regard with freezing indiffer- 
ence the novel hubbub around them; the ma- 
chines, railways, strange customs, and all the 
marvels of modern manufacture. Only a vast 
system of confiscation of the educational foun- 
dations could produce an important effect in 
the direction desired by Russia.”’ 
As the schools are, so will the people be. 
We have quite passed the point where we 
can rest contented with schools that simply 
in a general way inform their pupils. We 
must have a definite national aim, one end 
to be accomplished by our education. It is 
a national system fora nationalend. Cer- 
tainly the farmer must insist on it that the 
tendency of the school where he sends bis 
children shall not be to take those children 
away from them, unsettle the home in- 
stinct, unfit them to be happy agricultur- 
ists, and turn them over in a ceaseless tide 
into shop keepers and mechanics and trad- 
ers. The very ideal ct a successful man re- 
iterated in our school-books, is one who es- 
capes the quiet home and makes a noise in 
the world as a politician, or amasses a pile 
of burdensome wealth by commerce. 
So impossible has it been for myself to 
secure for my children what I call a ra- 
tional education that I have never sent one 
of them into aschool-house; but have done 
what I regret more cannot do, built a labo- 
ratory, and such other rooms as are needed, 
and employed private tutors. Here they 
are started off with drawing, geology, and 
chemistry; followed by biology, in the two 
subdivisions of zoology and botany; to be 
followed by physiology and hygiene, as- 
tronomy and physics and history. A cer- 
tain amount of mathematics, with music 
and drawing, accompany the whole course. 
This is what really constitutes a true com- 
mon-school education. Science is not that 
terrivle bugbear that it seems to be to 
those who have only known it at a distance. 
If you wish to make a boy of ten, or even 
eight, wild with delight, let him intoa labo- 
ratory with a common-sense teacher of 
chemistry. Then send him into the field 
with a teacher whe has an enthusiasm for 
botany, ornithology, entomology, geology 
and zoology. I hope we shall ere long be 
able to fiud more teachers gualified in spirit 
as wellas attainments to do this laboratory 
and field work. 
Ican hardly conceive a more helpless 
state of limp intellectuality than is to be 
found in a large proportion of our district 
school-houses. My children love the land 
and the things therein and thereon. They 
alse escape that fatal moral vacuum which 
is created by our present negative school 
system—a vacuum quickly filled by an in- 
rush of moral slush and premature knowl 
edge of sexual impurities. Homeeducation 
may in time largely increase. Meanwhile 
we have a just right to demand a change in 
primary and common public schools. 
CLINToN, N. Y. 


THRIFT ON THE FARM. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 








MANY branches of industry which area 
combination of agriculture and domestic 
manufacture are profitably pursued in Eu- 
rope, but have never obtained much hold 
in this country. There, such are compre- 
hensively classed under the general term of 
‘*home thrift,’’ a term that explains itself, 
andis replete with suggestive meaning. In 
such industries the surplus labor of the 
household is employed. Those who, by rea- 
son of age orinfirmity,have got beyond the 
capability for active labor in the fields; chil- 
dren, whose busy hands may thus be kept 
from mischief and turned to good account 
in light but profitable industry; and, dur- 
ing the winter season, or in periods of in- 
clement weather when they can find no 
employment out-of-doors, even active men 
and women. 

Among such industries that of osier cul- 
ture and basket-making holds a prominent 
place, and is one that it seems might be 
profitably pursued over a wide portion of 
the United States. 

It may be that our climate, with its hot, 
long summers, is not adapted to growing 
the very finest sorts of osier rods; but there 
are many native willows that have been 
found well suited to the coarser sorts of 
basket-work; and as there are upward of 
two hundred and fifty species it is not im- 
probable that thorough tests would find 





so-called learned men of Khiva, Bokhara and 


Dr. C. L. Anderson ot Santa Cruz, Cal., 
says: “Our native California willows, espe- 
cially those growing here at Santa Cruz 
and vicinity, answer very well for all pur- 
poses. Baskets, hoops, etc., are made from 
all varieties that have the habit of growing 
along our streams.”” The Indians of South- 
ern California are proficient in basket- 
work and seem to have little trouble in find- 
ing materials which enable them to turn 
out remarkably fine products. It may be 
that it is more in the people than the ma- 
terial; for we find the Indians successfully 
engaged in that workin most places where 
they have adopted the methods of civiliza- 
tion, as in Oldtown, Maine, and in the New 
York State reservations. Next to the In- 
dians in proficiency are the European immi- 
grants who have practiced such artsin their 
former homes; and last in adaptability 
seem our native (not aboriginal) Americans, 
In the neighborhood of Syracuse, N. Y.., 
this industry obtains some importance, and 
the conditions of labor there have been such 
as to especially foster it. A large number 
of men who are employed in the salt works 
there have no regular work in the winter, 
unless they employ themselves in some 
home industry. That they do this is shown 
by the fact that about 28,000 dozen baskets 
are produced there each year, some 5,000 
people being more or less wholly engaged in 
their manufacture. 

The importation of osier rods into the 
United States amounts annually to a value 
of more than $50,000, while the basket and 
osier ware (manufactured), ruus up nearly 
to the value of a quarter of amillion more. 
In view of the fact that the industry is al- 
ready profitably prosecuted to some extent, 
it would seem as if our “surplus labor” 
and ‘‘depre-sed agriculture’? might find 
some small relief here. A good basket- 
maker will make eight clothes-baskets 
per day, for which he is paid from $1.70 to 
$1.80 per dozen. This is at least fair remu- 
neration for the labor. As for the agricul- 
tural aspect, the return that the land em- 
ployed in growiog the willows will make, 
it is stated that an average yield of the 
osierholts about Syracuse is four tons to 
the acre, running occasionally to twice that. 
The price of green rods is $15.00 per ton. 
Dry rods, stripped, of which it requires two 
totwo and one-half tons of the former to 
make one of the latter, are worth $60.00. 
The cost of planting an osier holt is consid- 
erable, as it requires about 65,000 cuttings, 
costing five dollars per thousand. A well- 
kept holt, however, will continue to yield a 
profit for some fifteen years, after which 
time it must be newly planted. 

In the neighborhood of Chicago the Ger- 
mans gather the rods extensively from the 
wild native willows and sell them in that 
city, where they are bought and made up 
by Bohemians and others. Ino Georgia and 
the Carolinas the business of gathering 
rods from the wild osiers and making them 
into baskets has long been pursued. Re- 
cently some plantations have been estab- 
lished which have proved commercially 
successful. 

In order to accommodate the industry to 
those conditions which would best enable a 
large number to profit by it, in the way of 
furnishing employment at home, the plan- 


have the necessary land and capital, and 
who have close about them the requisite 
labor. The subsequent work could be 
carried on co-operatively, or the labor could 
be paid for by piece-work as in other manu- 
factures. 

In growing the osiers the great object is 
to secure an abundant annual growth of 
long slender rods, free from branches. To 
accomplish this they have to be cut back 
systematically each year. They should be 
cut even the first season, altho no valuable 
material may be obtained, purposely to 
prevent branching, which would occur the 
second year. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture (‘‘Annnal Report, 
1886”) says, regarding species: 

“From correspondence had with practical 
osier-growers in the East, the species most suc- 
cessfully grown in the Northeastern States, 
and apparently, too,in Georgia, is the Salir 
purpurea, commonly called the red osier; but 
which of the several varieties this is has not 
yet been established—probably pyramidalis. 
The red osiers are of German origin, and are 
considered the most useful, making numerous 
pliant, thin, slender, evenly grown rods, with- 
out branches, especially adapted for binding 
and wattling purposes; growing well on a moist, 
but also drier, sandy soil, less s2 on compact 
soils, but again excellently on mucky soils.” 

There are certain minor industries of the 
farm which, if carried on upon correct 
principles, may uniformly be depended on 
to give better financial results than can be 
expected from the staples. Such are dairy- 





sorts adapted to all purposes. 





ing, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, fruit 
and vegetable growing, etc. Often only 4 


tations should be started by farmers who © 
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mall portion of the farm, or the farm la- 
por, can be devoted to these, because the 
local demand may easily be satisfied, and 
the individual farmer would not be war- 
ranted in reaching out fot a distant market 
with his limited quantity of products. 

Often an association of farmers in a 
neighborhood could be advantageously 
formed for the purpose of growing or pro- 
ducing one or all of these specialties upon 
an extended scale that would warrant the 
employment of a well qualified sales-agent. 
A capable man, alert to find the best mar- 
ket, and to put his goods there to the best 
possible advantage, could easily be worth 
bis salary, provided he was supplied with 
a sufficient amount of produce. There are 
many towns in which fruit culture has in- 
creased rapidly of late years,so that now 
the local market does not afford a eomplete 
outlet; or, if it does, it may be at prices 
that rarely pay the producer. The remedy 
for this is not to curtail production, but to 
look for good shipping points and then or- 
ganize to supply them. There are towns 
everywhere which are lacking in a supply 
of some of the products which we have sug- 
gested. Some of them may be nearer home 
than we think. Cultivators should not 
consider others who are in the same live of 
work with themselves as opponents, but as 
coadjutors; and they should avail them- 
selves of each other’s experience in order 
that they may produce abundantly and 
cheaply, then join together to sell to the 
best advantage, 

In selling wheat or hogs not much busi- 
ness tact is necessary. The market is al- 
ready made for the farmer, and he has bnt 
to go thither and sell. But beyond these 
he must either exert some business tact, or 
avail himself of that of others, or his prod- 
ucts may remain unsold upon his hands, ° 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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THE CARE OF LAMPS. 


THERE are a great many people who have 
used lamps all their lives who know abso- 
lutely nothing about their proper care. 
They wash chimneys with soap and water, 
aud cut the wicks down beyond the cha:red 
part, aud lean back with satisfactior, be- 
lieving that their work bas been well and 
properly done. In point of fact, the chim- 
ney of a lamp should never be touched with 
water. A few drops of alcohol, or éven 
kerosene oi], will remove the dimmed, 
smoky effect, and make the chimney bright 
a3 possible when it is polished with a soft 
flannel or chamois skin. There will then be 
uo danger of any moisture being left in the 
chimaey, so it will crack when the lamp is 
lighted. 

All parts of the burner of a lamp should 
be thoroughly clean. A Jittle kerosene or 
alcohol on a cloth is as good for this pur- 
pose as anything else to clean the burner, 
providing it is polished clean and dry after- 
ward. Neglected old burners may be boiled 
up in soda and water, and renew their use- 
fulness tho not their appearance, as this 
process removes the lacquer put on most 
brass. Itis not necessary to allow a burner 
to get in such acondition that it must be 
boiled in this way to clean it, but if it does 
there is no better remedy. 

Every part of the outside of a lampshould 
be rubbed dry and free from cil when it is 
filled, daily. Do not cut the wick of'a lamp 
after it is first put in and has been evenly 
trimmed once, but each day brush off the 
charred portion. The wick will last longer 
and the light be evener and clearer if this 
last rule is strictly adhered to. Metal or 
porcelain lamps, in which the oil is put ina 
font of metal resting within the porcelain, 
are the most desirable and least dangerous 
lamps to use. 

Always avoid filling a lamp to the brim 
or burning it when the oil is nearly ex- 
hausted. Toere is no special economy in 
turning down a lamp; nearly the same 
amount of oil is consumed, what is not 
burned in the blaze passing off in a gas, 
which is often strongly noticeable on going 
into a room where the lamp has burned low 
for some hours. In case only a little light 
1s desired, a night-lamp, adapted to a small 


wick, should always be used.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 











SOME CRAZY ZY INVENTORS. 


I HAVE spent the past w past week looking up the 
freaks of the Patent Office. Side by side 
with the greatest inventions of the age are 
classed the craziest offsprings of the human 
brain. To-day some mighty Edison patents, 
an idea which lights the world, and to-mor- 
row some lunatic offers a plan by which all 
bumanity can lift themselves to heaven by 
their boot-straps. In looking through the 
Patent Office you are surprised at the wis- 
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one is as great as the other, and from the 

foolish point of view it would seem that 

when an idea of a patent creeps into an in- 

ventor’s house, common sense flies out of 

his window. 

The illumined cat was granted a patent 

in 1884, and it is a cat ot pasteboard or tin 

for the purpose of frightening rats or mice. 

This cat is to be made in a sitting posture, 

and it is painted over with phosphorus so 

that it shines in the dark like a cat of fire. 

Another cat, equally funny, is the patent 
sheet-iron cat, which is worked by clock- 
work, and which has a bellows inside of it 
which swells up its tail to the size of the 
maddest of felines. If properly set it will 
emit a noise equal to the wildest of living 
midnight Tbomases, and it has in addition 
steel claws and teeth. You wind it up and 
place it on your roof and set it howling. 
All the cats in the neighborhood jump for 
it, and its poisoned claws kill every one it 
strikes. . 

A luminous harness has been patented so 
that a horse being driven at night looks like 
asheet of chain lightning, and you think 
Elijah’s chariot has come to earth again. 
There are luminous match boxes and lumi- 
nous ghosts to scare away grave robbers. 
After every noted grave robbery metallic 
coffins come in by the scores, and I looked 
at one coffin surrounded by bars of wrought 
iron, binding the casket and extending out 
from it at such a distance that when set in 
the earth it would be impossible to move it 
except by a derrick. 

Restaurant keepers have long been trou- 
bled as to how to get even with their board- 
ers. Josephine Driat, of New York, has 
got out a patent forthem. It consists of a 
table and stools, both of which run 
on an endless chain. The diner comes 
in, takes a seat on a_ stool, pays 
his twenty-five cents for a meal, and it 
is set before him. The table then begins to 
move, and the man moves along with it. It 
continues to move him along until he gets 
tothe other end of the room, and at this 
time heis supposed to have finished bis 
meal, for his dishes slide off around a 
wheel and his stool slides out with him. 


There is an endless cha:n of these stools, 
and the procession of diners and dinners 
goes on continuously.—Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. 


USE FOR REFUSE BEANS. 


A LARGE part of the bean-growing sec_ 
tions of the country is this year badly dam- 
aged and discolored by rains. It may be a 
question with some how to make use of 
these unsalable beans. No kind of stock 
will eat them excepting sheep. Compara- 
tively few farmers who grow beans keep 
sheep in these days. More ought to engage 
in sheep raising, as both go well together. 
By grioding the beans, and mixing with 
cornmeal. bran avd ground oats, nearly 
every kind cf stock may be taught to eat 
beans. Begio with a small proportion of 
the beans and gradually increase 1t until it 
is half beans. No grain is more nourishiny 
or makes richer manure, and it is not inju- 
rious to any kind of stock after the latter 
bas become accustomed to its use.—A meri- 
can Cultivator. 
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MADAME GEORGES BRUANT. 


A WRITER in Garden and Forest, remark- 
ing on the qualities of this hybrid of Rosa 
rugoso, says: ‘‘ This fine rose will soon find 
its way in every good collection. It came 
through the past two winters in fine style, 
tho many varieties considered absolute- 
ly iron-clad have succumbed to the try- 
ing extremes of temperature. How it will 
endure the test of twenty degrees below 
zero, remains to be proved. When its clus- 
ters of immense, dazzling white flowers 
open against its profusion of dark foliage, 
itis lovely to behold, and its odor is ex- 
quisite. The open rose is very beautiful, 
tho only semi-double, for its texture is like 
satin and its color the driven snow.” 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 








FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


iBANNER 
LAMP 


a? Beauty, rian, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives Sreapy Wuits 
-_. 
Superior 1n WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu, 
@F THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 
GE Ask x dealer for it, 
Take no rok 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 
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ALBAMU RAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wa!l-coating ‘or factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses. etc. [t is cheap, oats applied and 
bandsome. Send 50 cents for 5 Ibs.. or $1 for 10 Ibs. to 
wmM. D. } FS RNEK, 145 Pearl 4t.. Boston, 

e Agent for New England. 
VAN VLECK « ADAMS, Agents for New York, 62 
ater Street, New York. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumno planting of DEcIDUOUS TREES and 
SHRUBs and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


mere SELVAGE 
SIZES MESH. PLICiS REDUCED. 
ae by dealers, Freight paid 
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CHEAP. 
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teel CEMETERY 
and Law 
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AT 60 CENTS PER ROD. 
Write to THE MeMULLEN —— WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO, 








PERFECT 
HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation. 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
232 and 234 Water St, New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


OMPSO fs EYE WATER is a care- 

tains prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
rections are followed it = never fail. 
Jno, L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Established In 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully eee 
indorsed b of hi 














dom and foolishness of man’s intellect. The 
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RisiInGSUN 
STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Sa lean- 
Aah Durabilityand ‘cheapness Aeewenies. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Gnerches. Schools, etc. * also Chimes 
and F 3ais. For more than half acentury 
netee for superiority over all others. 


A-CORN SALVE so’rcison, 
REMOVES THE TOE*CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After Shower it my feet are ina condition than 


they have been for a year. 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, 
tol D BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS To The 
CUAWT COHEMIOOL OO. Peiladeinbta. P+ 


neise RED by 
AF isin Rvisibe BE TUBULAR AR EAR 


ul where mins. b eae ban PAU. Ills. ‘ia, book eg 
proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 653 Broadway, New 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 



































One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst neading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
ceijent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The Yirst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persona rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THA 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Tic. We 
will Curnish it post-paid at 0c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—its 
setailed at 40@c, We will furnish it post-paid 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDENT, 








and indo thousands 
YourGrocer ought to haveit onsale. Ask for it 
D. 8. TBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


251 Broadway, New York City 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A meam of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
li in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 


Report, August 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square «ves, Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 











Oct. 188 
PE RFECTION i N ‘RUAD CARTS 
Also Manufacturers of Buggies, Carriages and 
Sleighs. Write for Catalogue A. Mention this paper. 
GROTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 


Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


y DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


me A.B.£ELSHAW, 


SHAW, : PL & Co. 
Manu facturers of 


PIT 
PY SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury %t., 
MT Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 



















NCE FO 
re tate oh, Sabu ue? 


we er, 
ob ~~ Ly ait mn receipt of 
a mail on 
"hope Jeular and state what 
. Greatest 


— | mt ever oftered to ge 
ted Teas. . Coffees and baking’ 
e iloabars address, THE GREA 
per 31 and 33 | Vesey St.. New York. 








GGredalgervice, T)QUC'S $00 Wears =rtan || 


For Sale bya Md 


Leading Noe.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


ROS A Se SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 









































SEVERE 


Patient's Strengt 
BOVININE 


is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, 
especially during convalescence. 
ciples of Beef concentrated contained in BOVININE acts as a simple 
and effective nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, 


and will sustain life when all other nutrients fail. 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


3 : 


FEW DROPS TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN 
A OF BOVININE x WILL SUSTAIN THE 


WHILE DIETING IN 


cases or TYphoid Fever, | 


The active prin- 





Baxter OC. Swan, 


ACTURER O 
Church, Hall, and 


LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chapel Seatings, Pul- 

pits, Puipit Chat 
nion and Altar 
8. 8, Teachers’ Desks, ete. 
Write for . yo to 
244 & 246 5 Sqoeed ‘Bt oo 
PHILAD’A, PA., 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
THOMPSON'S EVE WATER is a carefully 
ae Physician’s prescription. If the directions 


_— followed it A. never fall. 
L, The m, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Wstablished ie ° 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1388 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 

















CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o fat applica of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a he la ~— > Ps the fine proper- 
ties of weil-se Epps has provided 
our breakfagt t pauies with a rye 3 ¥ fis flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy tors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such Seuieles of diet that a 
constitution may be dually built up until strong 
enough to it every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of suotle maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with ei are blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—COivil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in pe pas. ‘- Con Hi labelled thus: 
JAM Homeopathic Chem- 
itd y A's “8, England, 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 W ree nf ° 
prea mie en anc, New York. 
170 State Street, cage. 








A we CURE FOR CATARRH. 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 











MERSON =: 


MERS el S} woot 
1 Ore 50.000 


eee WY OF 





fix OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 





FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Ovington Seethawe| ° 


330 Fifth Ave.,) Brooklyn House, 
New York. / Fulton and Clark Sts. 








Wer Jackson 
Union Square «oer». cor. Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


ureenarown 
CONN. 
Branch W: 








aa Condition ot D. ras 
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DR. J AEGER’S 


' SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! _ 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


Ranate garments are positivery guar. 
anteed toe” ali-wee 1 of the finest quality; they 
Sseser’ 8 supervision, and sold 


Se , | --2 ~ and their authorized agenty 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
827 and S20 Broadway, New York. 


po tng! 119 Nassau St., Temme e Court, New York; 
Houses. 1104 Chestnut St hiladelphia, Pa, 





Plembiag apd Water Fyangements,  —s [= 


ements Ley i A 
Apieine as 
wet ) ty in any part 


LeBOSQUET 


Combining the Latest a a 
Heating Private Resid v 
Send for Descriptive Peighie. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston, 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA 








87 Jobn St... New Mvork and 
1% Lake St., Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pump Chain =] 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
L. meaa Street Wechan. 


Works Found ini 
Highest med: awa 
them by the Li ny Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; nna, A 


; Vie ustria, in 
Centennial Exhibition 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


PP, 







way, 
Wesudths te 

New York. 
107_ State St., 











lcinnatt. O. 








“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Harness. 


Buggies, Sle! 
$5.00 fog — Rehr ge 4 
1b. Farmers’ Scale 





Robinson 
Dye. 
Guaranteed 
not to 
crock. 
The wearing 

quality un- 
surpassed. 
Send for 
price-list. 
Lo ) 
wv 
= 
= 
t—] 


PAICAGO BCALE ©O., Chicago, IIL 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


i\Carriage Builders. 


FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 





And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawjng-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist £leep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and fuli information, or address 

A. W. THRALL, 


Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago& North-Westernk'y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
with descriptive sketches by 
AnTHoNny TROLLOPE, 
Str Epwin ARNOLD, 





Cuas. Dickens, 
Bayarp Tayior, 


. D. Howetts,  C. D. Warner, 
“at Pror. —_ Jane M. = 
ho of 
f Titty Gone bo on receipt of pu 






General 





Passenger 
‘* The Niagara Faille Route, 











ent 
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we ctartas, Cabstolet k Te 
fons, Road: Wagons, Buckboards, Two. wheelers 











GHICAGO, ILL. 
















